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Committee on Ways and Means, 

House of Representatives, 
^ Washington^ Z>. G.^ January 2S^ 1906. 

The committee met this day at 10.15 o'clock a. m., the Hon. Sereno 
E. Payne in the chair. 

There appeared before the committee in opposition to the bill Hon. 
Joseph W. Fordney, Representative from Michigan, Mr. Watts S. 
Humphrey, and Mr. Truman G. Palmer. 

The Chairman. The committee will be in order. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JOSEPH W. FOEDNET, EEFEESENTATIVE 

FEOM MICHIGAN. 

Mr. Fordney. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I would like, if it is 
agreeable to the committee, to present a few questions that I would 
liTie to go into the record and have the committee present to the 
friends of this measure. •! do not want to appear presumptuous, but 
theiH' are some questions here which, if answered fully, or if not 
answered fully, might be very important to the opponents of this bill. 

In the State in which I live there is a good deal of sugar produced 
from beets, and the beet-sugar interests are opposed to this measure. 
The sugar interests in the State of Michigan are opposed to this 
measure I say, and with your permission I would like to present to 
the committee the questions that I would like to have the committee 
propound to the friends of this measure when they present their 
views on the subject; and w^e desire the committee, through the intro- 
duction of public documents and questions to witnesses, to place the 
facts upon the record covering the following subjects, viz: 

1. WTiat is the value of cultivated sugar lands in the different 
provinces of the Philippine Achipelago per acre? 

2. What is the price at which the uncultivated land can be obtained 
per acre? 

3. What is the cost per acre of putting uncultivated lands in suit- 
able condition for the planting of sugar cane ? 

4. What tonnage of sugar cane will the good sugar lands in the 
different provinces produce per acre? 

5. What amount of sugar per ton of cane can be extracted ? 

6. Do the figures given refer to the present method of cultivation 
and extraction? 
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7. Under a modern system of cultivation and with modern machin- 
ery what tonnage of cane should you say the land .would produce? 

8. With modern machinery and methods what should be the ex- 
traction of sugar per ton of cane ? 

9. What quantity of land under existing laws can an individual 
purchase and hold, and what quantity of land can a corporation hold, 
in the Philippine Islands ? 

10. Do you recommend, or do the requirements of the sugar busi- 
ness demand any change in these land laws, and to wliat extent is 
such a change recommended ? 

11. AVhat is the estimated quantity of the land in the archipelago 
now devoted to the production of sugar ? 

12. What is the estimated quantity of lands adapted to the culti- 
vation of sugar that are now devoted to the production of other crops ? 

13. What is the estimated quantitj^ of cultivated lands in the arch- 
ipelago that are adapted to the raising of sugar cane i 

14. Is the soil as fertile and the climate as favorable to the produc- 
tion of sugar as in the Hawaiian Islands? 

15. What is the present selling price of raw sugar in Iloilo and in 
Manila ? 

16. What was the selling price of raw sugar in Iloilo and Manila 
in December, 1903 ? 

17. \^^lat is the cost per hundred pounds of producing raw sugar, 
under present methods and with present machinery, in the different 
provinces ? 

18. AiVTiat is the price per day for ordinary labor on the sugar 
plantations of the Philippine Islands ? 

19. Are the number of hours constituting a day's labor fixed by law 
in the different provinces? If so, specify the different provinces, 
and what constitutes a day's work in each. 

20. Is there any svstem of peon or semislave labor on the sugar 
plantations of any or the provinces? If so, state to what extent, and 
explain its provisions fully. 

21. WTiat are the present provisions regarding- Chinese labor in the 
archipelago, and what, if any, modifications of the same are recom- 
mended by the Commission ? 

22. In the prices given by you, are your figures based upon Amer- 
ican gold coin? If not, explain what relation the value of the money 
in the figures you give bears to the figures in American gold coin. 

23. Name the capitalists whom you have in mind who stand ready 
to exploit the forthcoming proposition on the passage of this law. 

Now, we would like to have your committee ask the men who favor 
this measure and who appear before this committee those questions. 
They are very important, we feel, to the beet-sugar industry, and also 
to the cane-sugar industry of this country. Gentlemen, I thank you. 

The Chairman. I understand, Mr. Fordney, that you present that 
as a sort of brief for the examination of witnesses? 

Mr. Fordio:y. Why, Mr. Payne 

The Chairman. I only wanted to get your idea. 

Mr. Fordney. My idea is this : I am opposed to the measure, and 
I think those questions are very important to ask of the friends of the 
measure. I think if they will answer them we can then show that 
they perhaps are not absolutely correct on all their views, on some of 
these subjects at least. 
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The Chair:man. Have you a copy which yo^Vqan file with the com- 
mittee ? I 

Mr. FoRDXEY. Yes ; I will leave this with ycli. [Submitting same.] 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. We feel that more sugar caneund more sugar per ton 
of cane can be produced in the Philippine Islands than in any other 
American territory, and therefore they have a greater advantage in the 
production of sugar if they are permtted to bring in their sugar free 
of duty, or at 25 per cent of the present Dingley tariff. We believe 
that at that rate they would have a great advantage over any other 
American territory. In fact, we feel that they have an advantage to- 
day, paying 75 per cent of the Dingley duty over any other American 
territory without any further reduction. 

Mr. Watson. Did those questions include the cost of transportation 
from Manila to San Francisco, and then the cost from San Francisco 
on to Chicago? 

Mr. FoRDNEY. That might be added to it, Mr. Watson. However, 
that is a known quantity or sum. 

Mr. Watson. I did not know whether it was a known quantity 
or not. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Three dollars and a half per ton is given by the 
experts who were sent over by the Government to investigate. 

Mr. Watson. Three dollars and a half per ton of what*? 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Three dollars and a half per ton of sugar. The 
freight from Manila to San Francisco is that. Is that right, Mr. 
Humphrey ? 

Mr. Watts S. Humphrey. Yes. Three dollars and a half from 
Manila to San Francisco ; and from thence to New York makes it 
$6.50 — ^that is from Manila to New York City in steam vessels, and 
$5.50 in sailing vessels, or from 22 to 24 cents per 100 pounds in sail- 
ing vessels and from 27 to 29 cents per 100 pounds in steam, vessels to 
New York. It is about the same freight from Manila to New York 
as it is from Omaha to Chicago. Our price now is 25 cents per 100 
pounds. From Manila to New York it is 27 or 29 cents. 

Mr. Watson. Would it be cheaper per ton to come from Manila to 
San Francisco and then from San Francisco by rail, or around by 
New York by vessel and then by rail to Chicago ? 

Mr. Humphrey. From New York to Chicago is 24 cents. It 
would cost from Manila to Chicago by way of New York in sailing 
vessels about 46 cents. 

Mr. Watson. On the 100 pounds ? 

Mr. Humphrey. Yes, on the 100 pounds. 

Mr. Dalzell. Mr. Fordney, is there any difference in the cost of 
raising sugar in the different parts of the United States proper? 

Mr. Fordney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dalzell. For instance, between what places ? 

Mr. Fordney. It is my understanding that in the arid land dis- 
tricts where the^r irrigate they raise a much larger tonnage of beets 
per acre, containing a much larger per cent of sugar per ton, so that 
they can raise a larger percentage than in the States of Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota. 

Mr. Dalzell. Do you think the States of Michigan, Wisconsin, 
and Minnesota should be put on an equality with the arid regions by 
some sort of tariff? 
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Mr. FoRDNEY. Th^ey .are now equalized in a measure by means of a 
freight rate to the Atl|bntic States. 

Mr. Dalzell. If th^R^ were not, do you think there ought to be a 
tariff so as to equalize tbe cost of production ? 

Mr. FoRDNEr. Oh^ do not know that I would sav that; to favor 
one State as against another. But, Mr. Dalzell, until the quantity of 
sugar produced in the Philippine Islands grew to an enormous ex- 
t.ent, I do not think there would ever be a pound of Philippine sugar 
come east of the arid-land States to compete with the sugar produced 
in the Atlantic States. 

Mr. BouTELL. How does the cost of production of beet sugar now 
compare with that of cane sugar — ^that is, Louisiana as against Michi- 
gan, say? 

Mr. FoRDNEY. I am not fully, prepared to tell you what it costs to 
produce a pound of sugar from cane in the Southern States; but I 
can tell you what it costs to produce a pound of sugar in the State of 
Michigan from beets. It costs a little above 4 cents a pound. 

Mr. Grosvenor. What does it cost in Utah ? 

Mr. FoRDNEY. I do not know, Mr. Grosvenor. 

Mr. Dalzell. It does not cost as much in "Utah ? 

Mr. Watson. About 3^ cents. 

Mr. Humphrey. Yes ; about 3^ cents. 

Mr. Grosvenor. From the evidence we had here a year ago, I think 
it was a cent and a quarter less. 

Mr. Humphrey. The farmer is paid for the sugar in his beets 
nearly twice that. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. He means in Utah, Mr. Humphrey. 

Mr. Humphrey. Oh, I thought he meant in Michigan. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. In Michigan the factories pay to the farmers $2.30 
a hundred pounds for the sugar in the beets delivered at the factory, 
and it costs a little above a cent and a half a pound to extract the 
sugar from the beet. 

I do not know that there is anything more that I want to say, but 
I might say to you this : 

That since the adoption of Cuban reciprocity there has not been 
a factory in the State of Michigan built — a sugar factory. I do not 
believe that a business man in the State of Michigan to-day would 
invest one dollar in the beet-sugar industry in the State. From the 
beginning of that industry in the State the growth of it was very 
rapid, and it continued up to the time when the Cuban reciprocity 
act was adopted here; and immediately upon the passage of Cuban 
reciprocity the increase of the industrj'^ was not only retarded, but 
stopped. In fact, there are two less factories in the State running 
to-day than were running during the year 1903. 

Mr. Humphrey. Yes; three less. 

Mr. Grosvenor. Who owns the others ? Have there been any sales 
of the others, or of the stock of them? 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Not that I know of. I believe there has been one 
at Lansing, the capital of the State, that has changed hands, but it 
is not in the hands of the trust. 

The Chairman. How much has sugar increased in price since 
Cuban reciprocity ? 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Considerable, Mr. Payne. 

Mr. Grosvenor. Then how could beet sugar be hurt? 
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Mr. FoRDNEY. I will tell you how, Mr. Grosvenor. The methods 
by which the fanners were treated in delivering beets to the factory 
were so discouraging that they will not raise beets. 

Mr. Grosvenor. That was a question of reciprocity between the 
manufacturers and the beet raisers? 

Mr. FoRDNEY. That has only resulted where the trust has acquired 
an interest in the factories. They have made the conditions dis- 
couraging, and the farmers refused to sell their beets. In fact, I 
know of an instance in the State where the farmers hauled the beets 
to the factory where the trusts had interests, and then the farmers 
hauled a portion of their beets to individual factories and got a much 
higher rate of sugar in the beet and less reduction for tare. 

Mr. Watson. What had Cuban reciprocity to do with that propo- 
sition? 

Mr. FoRDNEY. The trust would never have owned a plant in Michi- 
gan if the Cuban sugar reciprocity had not been passed. They used 
that as a means to accomplish it. ' It is true, no matter whether that 
was their purpose or not. It is true, nevertheless. 

Mr. Grosvenor. Who are the owners or manufacturers of what 
you call the trust's interests in the beet-sugar industry in Michigan ? 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Oh, that I do not laiow. 

Mr. Grosvenor. There ought to be some way that we could get at 
those gentlemen and ascertain their side. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. You can get that from a gentleman who will follow 
me later in the week. He can answer that. 

Mr. Grosvenor. I would like to have it now, before the end of the 
week. 

I do not suppose that Mr. Fordney professes to be an expert on this 
question, but that he appears rather to present those questions than 
to be examined as a witness. 

Mr. Fordney. No; I did not intend to make any remarks on the 
subject further than to present those questions. I would like to have 
the men who represent the sugar industries of the country to present 
those facts. 

The Chairman. I think those gentlemen had better be called, un- 
less Mr. Fordney has something nirther which he wants to volunteer 
to the committee. 

STATEMENT OF ME. WATTS S. HTJMPHEET. 

Mr. Humphrey. I desire to say, Mr. Chairman, that we desire to 
be heard. I just got here. 

The Chairman. Do you want to be heard now, Mr. Humphrey? 

Mr. Humphrey. I would prefer to have the facts and figures in 
hand first before 

The Chairman. We are ready to hear any one of you. 

Mr. Humphrey. We did not understand that the beet-sugar in- 
terests would have the aflSrmative of this matter. We did not under- 
stand that. We understood how it was before, that those asking for 
Cuban reciprocity were heard first, and we had not our facts and 
figures in shape to present to the committee this morning — at least I 
have not^ 

The Chairman. Mr. Palmer has, I think, if you have not. 

Mr. Humphrey. I would like to answer that question that Mr. 
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Grosvenor asked, as to who managed the factories in which the trust 
has an interest. 

Mr. Grosvenor. AVho owns them? 

Mr. Humphrey. There is no factory in Michigan in which the 
sugar trust has a greater interest than a one-half interest, except one. 
In most of them they have less than a one-half interest. In those 
where they have an interest, the entire management and control of 
the factories is left entirely with the local capitalists, who own the 
other proportionate interest — ^left in a board of directors of seven^ 
nine, or eleven. In such a board there is but one person that repre- 
sents that trust capital on the board. 

The other members of the board are the local capitalists. I would 
say that I have no knowledge, as a matter of fact, that the trusts 
own a dollar of interest in a Michigan factory. The only thin^ that 
I can say is an attorney, as trustee, owns some interest, and it is the 
common understanding that it is the American Sugar Refining Com- 
pany's money that has paid for that interest. But there is not one 
of us that knows that the stock of the factory is owned and controlled 
by one individual, and they have taken no management or control of 
a sugar factory there. 

Mr. Grosvenor. Then they have had nothing to do with this de- 
moralization as regards prices, and so on ? 

Mr. Humphrey. So far as I know, not the slightest. The control 
is absolutely in the hands of the local capitalists, and there is no 
factory controlled in any other way in Michigan. 

Mr. Grosvenor. That disposes, then, of one question whicb I 
wanted to investigate, without any investigation at all. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Humphrey. There is no board of directors in Michigan in 
which what is supposed to be trust capital has any interest in any 
way except one member of the board. So far as the selling of sugar 
is concerned, and the handling of the factory, there is not the slight- 
est particle of control that has ever been exercised in any way. 

Mr. Dalzell. So that they are not responsible for this change of 
, methods in the delivery of beets, and in making to the farmer a 
larger reduction for tare? 

Mr. Humphrey. Any of you gentlemen who have been in the busi- 
ness know this, that a farmer will deliver beets to one factory and he 
will then §[et dissatisfied and go and deliver beets to another factory. 
The question of more tare delivered to one factorv than at another 
depends on the field where he makes his selection from. If he takes 
his beets from a piece of sandy ground he will get 10 per cent* less 
tare than if he takes his beets n-om clay ground. Many of the farm- 
ers get dissatisfied for the purpose of breaking their contracts with 
their factories, and as an excuse for that they charge the factories 
with making an excessive reduction for tare, and they take their beets 
to another factory, and there, perhaps, they get even a higher per- 
centage of tare. 

You can readily see that beets, like wheat, potatoes, or anything 
else, should be taken on the average. AVhen you take a load of beets 
from the field to the factory the character of one load may differ 
slightly from the character of another load. For instance, a load- 
that will test 15 per cent sugar may be taken to the factory, and then 
you may take another load of beets and it may have been grown not 
10 rods away from the spot where the first load was grown, and when 
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you take that load it may test 13 per cent. That is one of the serious 
things in the sugar-beet business. But there is always an average, 
and at the end of a season a man's average is practically right. But 
as I say, you can take a load of beets &om different places in the 
same field, and even different beets growing side by side will have a 
different percentage of sugar in them. You can readily understand 
that, gentlemen. 

Mr. Grosvenor. In irrigation the quality of the beet is better sus- 
tained, is it not? 

Mr. Humphrey. I hardly think so. I think the beets run the 
same way in the irrigated lands. I was in the San Bernardino coun- 
try in California at the time they held a fair there, and they were 
paying a premium for the best 10 acres of beets. They paid $500 for 
the first, and $250 for the second, and $125 for the third, and there 
were 10-acre lots which got respectively the first, second, and third 
prizes, and they grew close to one another, and the difference in the 
three fields was somewhere between 5 and 6 per cent. 

The amount of sugar contained in the beets depends very largely on 
the climatic conditions being the same — depends largely upon the 
system of cultivation and upon the way in which they are planted. 
The beets planted close together, for instance, will have a different 
percentage of sugar than those planted farther apart, and this is one 
of the problems that the American sugar manufacturers have got to 
work out, and it takes years to work that out. It takes years to 
determine just how the planting must be done, and what the cultiva- 
tion must be to obtain the highest degree of perfection in the beet. 

That is a thing that we are working at continually. That is a thing 
which it was expected this industry would develop. We expected 
that with American grit and ingenuity and work we would solve the 
problem, so that we could give cheaper sugar than anybody ever had 
in this country before, and the fact is that since the beet sugar has 
played an important part in the sugar industry in "the United States 
the price of sugar has gone down very materially. 

The Chairman. It only corresponds with the price in the world 
outside, does it not, Mr. Ilumphrey ? 

Mr. Humphrey. Oh, Mr. Chairman, the price of sugar in the world 
is so much different from the price of sugar in America that there is 
no comparison between them. Sugar is selling in the grocery stores 
of Berlin at 8^ cents a pound. 

The Chairman. I do not speak of grocery stores. I refer to whole- 
sale prices. 

Mr. Humphrey. They sell their surplus to the balance of the world, 
and their local prices are very high. Their tariffs are prohibitive. 

The Chairman. That is true, but there is a world's price for sugar 
for export, is there not ? 

Mr. Watson. Made at Hamburg. 

The Chairman. Does not the price of sugar in the United States 
compare with the piice at Hamburg, going up and down? I mean 
the wholesale price, not the grocery store price. 

Mr. Humphrey. I would like to answer that question, and also 
answer it in view of the question you asked a few moments ago as to 
how reciprocity interfered with the production of beet sugar in this 
Qountry. The Hamburg price is supposed to fix the price of sugar, 
but to-day the Cuban sugar is sold in New York at from 15 to 25 
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cents a hundred pounds less than the Hamburg price of sugar ; and 
while the Hamburg price is a fixed price, the Cuban sugar brings less 
in New York than the Hamburg price. 

The Chairman. Where can we get those prices ? 

Mr. Humphrey. They can be had from Willett & Graves's Trade 
Circular. The Cuban sugar to-day is bringing in New York 29 cents 
less than the Hamburg price. It was supposed that the price would 
be regulated by the Hamburg price. But the American price is now 
set by the Cuban sugar, and we are up against that proposition — that 
instead of getting the world's price to-aay we are getting the price 
guaranteed oy the Cuban market. That is the worst feature of it. 

There are a great many facts and figures that I would like to give 
to the Committee, and I can do it much more easily and to your 
greater satisfaction by having them formulated and tabulated. 

Mr. GR0S^'EN0R. You can have that tabulated, can you ? 

The Chairman. And then we can go on with the hearing, now that 
we are here. 

Mr. Palmer, are you prepared to go on to-day? You sent me a 
very elaborate brief some weeks ago, you know. 

Mr. Truman G. Palmer. I do not want to go over the same ground, 
but to add some other things — something entirely new. 

The Chairman. All I can say is that the committee is here and will 
hear you on this subject. The committee has determined to close the 
hearings this week. We will give a whole week to it, which is as 
much time as the committee gave to the hearings in the preparation of 
the Dingley tariff bill, and if you are left out in the end it will be your 
own fault and not the committee's. 

Mr. Palmer. I presumed that the people who are to be heard in 
favor of this bill would naturally be heard first, and many of our 
people are now at long range. Several of them will not be here 
until Wednesday. I had to telegraph clear to the Pacific coast, 
and naturally I felt we would come out toward the end of the week. 

The Chairman. The committee think otherwise, and those that 
are in favor of the bill would be willing to submit it now, if it is 
desired to do so. I speak of people outside of the committee. 

Mr. Palmer. I am not prepared to go on this morning, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The Chairman. Will you indicate any time when you gentlemen 
will be prepared to go on ? 

Mr. Humphrey. I will say, Mr. Chairman, if it is the desire of 
the committee that we should go on, I can give what views I have 
on this subject to-morrow morning. 

The Chairman. Is there anyone else prepared to go on to-day ? 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I have with me a letter from the 
owner of two beet-sugar factories — from a man who is interested 
in two different factories in our State — ^which I would like to read 
to the committee, and if there is no one to present the other side 
of the question, perhaps now would be a good time to read this 
letter, and I would like to have it go on the record. 

The Chairman. We would be glad to have you read it, Mr. 
Fordney. 

Mr. Fordney. It is signed by James Davidson, of West Bay City, 
Mich., and the letter explains his position and his interests. The 
letter is dated January 21, 1905, and runs as follows [reading] : 
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West Bay City, Mich., January 21, 1905, 

Hon. J. W. FORDNEY, 

Washington, D. 0, 

Dear Sir : I am advised that the Ways and Means Committee has granted one 
week for hearings, beginning next Monday, to consider the reduction of 75 per 
cent on the Philippine tariff. 

I believe that such a reduction will be the greatest menace that the beet-sugar 
industo' has ever had, for the reason. that with the rate of wages prevailing in 
this country it is absolutely impossible to compete with the Philippine sugar, 
produced at a rate of wages amounting to one-tenth as much as our wages. The 
cost of producing sugar in this country depends entirely upon the cost of grow- 
ing beets and sugar cane. Farmers in the States of Michigan and Wisconsin 
can not secure help at less than $25 per month, to include board, washing, etc., 
which means a total of about $40 per month, which, based on twenty-six working 
days, is equal to $1.50 per day. 

I am informed by newspaper reports, which can undgubtedly be confirmed by 
statistics to which you have access in Washington, that the total cost of farm 
labor in the Philippine Islands, to the farmer or to the plantation owner, does 
not exceed 15 cents per day. The same ratio exists for the factory labor. It is 
clearly shown by statistics that the farmers in the United States are gradually 
losing their hold on the grain market of the world. Our wheat exports are less 
than one-third of what they were ten years ago, and the time is coming when 
South America will malce great inroads on our corn exports. We have for some 
years been growing more wheat and grain than we could consume, and our 
farmers must either compete with foreign coimtries or they must reduce their 
acreage in these cereals. We have a large home market for sugar. We have 
demonstrated in the past ten yeai's that sugar can be successfully grown and 
manufactured in more than one-half of the entire country. 

In many States the farmer has learned how to grow beets, and appreciates the 
value of the beet crop. The veiy fact that Secretary Taft recently tried to 
amend the law, which provides that only 2,500 acres of Philippine government 
land can be secured by one person or corporation, to read 25,000 acres, would 
indicate that he is more interested in exploiting the resources of the Philippine 
Islands for the benefit of the large corporations and trusts than for the benefit 
of the Philippine Islands. Another consequence of this proposed reduction will 
be similar to what has taken place in Cuba since the 20 per cent reduction has 
gone into effect, and that is, that the American sugar trust will buy or lease 
the sugar plantations in order to become the beneficiaries of thfe proposed tariff. 
The Cuban native gets no more wages than he did before the reduction, and the 
Philippine native will get no more, while the American people will pay the same 
price for sugar as they did before the reduction. 

I therefore protest against the passage of a bill providing for this reductidH, 
in the name of the Sugar Company (Limited), of Mount Clemens, Mich., and the 
Rock County Sugar Company, of Janes ville. Wis., and in the name of more than 
3,000 farmers who are growing beets, for these two companies. You will find 
that all of the claimed advantages to this country made by the champions of the 
Cuban tariff reduction have failed to materialize. Our exports did not increase 
anywhere near in the ratio that our imports increased from Cuba, while most of 
the money which was sent there for the increased shipments of sugar to us went 
to foreign countries for merchandise purchased there. On account of the poor 
prospects of the sugar-beet industry, it became impossible for the stockholders 
of the Mount Clemens sugar factory to continue the business. The property 
was finally reorganized, and is now owned by ourselves, the Kilby Manufactur- 
ing Company, and the former stockholders in the small percentage of holding 
to their original investment 

We have made a great«effort this year to put the company on a good financial 
footing, and by a great deal of hard work and canvassing among the farmers 
we succeeded in getting 52,000 tons of beets, in which we employed about 1,500 
farmers. The Mount Clemens Sugar Company paid out to these farmers for 
beets $221,315.10. We paid out for labor running the factory $175,000 in addi- 
tion to this. We paid the railroad companies for freight on coal, beets, delivery 
of sugar supplies, etc., $124,000. The town of Mount Clemens has prospered 
very much, and the entire community has also prospered by the good success 
that we have had this year. As sugar is a little higher than usual at the 
present time, we have succeeded in holding our own and making a very little 
money, but if you should reduce the tariff in the Philippines we would have to 
stoi) business and lay up. the factory. This not alone directly affects a great 
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number of farmefs throughout the vicinity of Mount Clemens, but it also affcicts 
farmers throughout the State of Michigan, and also any other States that are 
now engaged in the manufacture of suga^r from beets. 

.We hope that the committee in charge of this matter at Washington will not, 
under any condition, favor any reduction. The explanation we have given 
above in regard to the Mount Clemens factory will also apply to the Rock 
County Sugar Company, of Janesville, Wis. The investment represented at 
Mount Clemens is $700,000. The investment represented at Janesville is about 
$750,000. We sincerely trust that you will see that the interest of tjie farmei-s 
as well as the sugar companies is protected, and that you will do all ii^ your 
power in order to defeat any reduction in tlie tariff with reference to the Philip- 
pine Islands. 

Yours, very truly, James Davidson. 

I may say that Mr. Davidson is not only a manufacturer of sugar, 
but he is interested in shipbuilding and in vessel property. He is a 
very wealthy man. A year or two ago, or two or three years ago, he 
built a sugar factory in Canada, just opposite Port Huron, or near 
there, and for some reason he tore that factory down and has removed 
it to Janesville, Wis. That establishment is now called the Rock 
County Sugar Company, of Janesville, Wis. He feels deeply inter- 
ested in this matter, as every other man in Michigan who has a dollar 
invested in the sugar industry feels. 

I am advised that during this year, owing to the high price of sugar, 
on account, perhaps, of the shortage in the sugar supply of the world, 
they are making some money in the State of Michigan. Last year 
they did not make any. The weather was bad for their crops two 
years ago, and the weather was bad for their crops last year. The 
outlook was very discouraging. Two factories in my own town, 
Saginaw, have gone into the hands of a receiver. Why they have 
gone 'into the hands of a receiver I do not know, but the trust now 
owns an interest in both of them. I have no means of knowing the 
details. I have no interest in any sugar industry in the State. I 
have no interest in the matter further than to represent my con- 
stituents. 

The farmers find the beet-sugar crop to be the best crop that they 
i^ise upon their farms. It diversifies their crops. Consequently a 
large acreage is devoted to beets in the State of Michigan, and it has 
reduced the quantity of hay and wheat and corn and other crops pro- 
duced in the State, and naturally, as a consequence, the prices of those 
other articles have advanced. Michigan hay is the best hay found in 
the markets of the United States, and right here in Washington 
to-day a higher price is paid for hay cut from the fields of Wisconsin, 
Michigan, and Minnesota than is paid for any other hay in the world ; 
and yet, notwithstanding this, the farmer finds it a better crop to 
raise beets, where he can procure the necessary labor. There is not a 
farmer in the district which I have the honor to represent who is not 
opposed to any reduction of the duty on sugar^ They were also op- 
posed to the reduction of the duty on sugar from Cuba, for the reason 
that they thought that it would injure their beet-sugar industry and 
harm the agricultural interests of their State. 

I think you will find that the farmer and consumer of sugar in 
the United States is paying more to-day for his sugar than he did 
a year ago, and that the American Sugar Refining Company is 
perhaps paying a still higher price on sugar than they did last year 
or than they did in the year 1903. I think that before the com- 
mittee adjourns at the end of the week information will be pre- 
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sented to you positively showing that the 20 per cent reduction on 
sugar coming into the United States from Cuba did not go to the 
Cubans. It certainly has not gone to the consumer of sugar in this 
country. 

I am much opposed to this reduction of the Philippine tariff on 
sugar for many reasons, and if the bill comes on the floor of the House 
I hope to have an opportunity there to express my views not only 
to the gentlemen present, but to the members of the House generally. 

Mr. Tawney. Mr. Fordney, what was the aggregate crop of beet 
sugar this year ? Do you know ? 

Mr. Fordney. Two hundred and nine thousand tons. I have it 
right here. I will give it to you, if you will permit me, from the 
beginning of the industry in the United States. 

Mr. "V^TSON. You mean the aggregate crop in the United States? 

Mr. Tawney. The beet-sugar crop. 

Mr. Fordney. I wdll give it to you now and leave it with you 
here. It covers each year from 1892. 

[Quantities in tons of 2,240 pounds.] 



« 
Year. 


Fac- 
tories in 
opera- 
fion. 


Sugar pro- 
duced. 


1892 




6 
6 
5 
6 
7 
9 
15 
31 
34 
39 
44 
53 
61 


12,018 


1893 . ..*.... 


19,560 


1894 


20,092 


1895 


29,220 


1896 


37,536 


1897 


40,399 


1898 


32,471 


1899 


72,944 


1900 - 


76,859 


190f 


163,126 


1902 


195,463 


1908a 


208,135 


1904 




209,000 







a The last year before Cuban recipi-ocity took effect. 

Mr. Dalzell. Those figures show that in the year 1904 there was 
a production of more tons ? 

Mr. Grosvenor. One thousand more tons. 

Mr. Fordney. Nine hundred and sixty-five more tons w^ere pro- 
duced in 1904 than in 1903. In the State of Michigan we have three 
factories less than we had in 190S, and the crop has fallen off 
materially. 

Mr. Tawney. Are those three factories the ones that the sugar 
trust bought an interest in in 1903 ? 

Mr. Grosvenor. We had that before you came in. They do not 
seem to have much interest out there. 

Mr. Clark. It was stated and reiterated here and on the floor of 
the House, at the time Cuban reciprocity was under consideration, 
that the trust was bujdng up all these beet-sugar factories out West. 
Is that true or not? 

Mr. Fordney. They have purchased a good many, and out of 
the 21 in our State they are interested in 10 or 11. How many 
are there, Mr. Humphrey — do you know? 

Mr. Humphrey. I think nine or ten of them. In some of them 
they have a small interest, and in three or four, I understand, they 
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have a half interest. It is common rumor. The title to the stock, 
I think, is in the name of Mr. Charles B. Warner. 

. Mr. Tawney. I want to know if these three factories that are not 
in operation now were in operation before the Cuban reciprocity- 
treaty went through — are they not the factories in which the trust 
is interested? 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Two in my home city are the ones in which the 
trust is interested. 

Mr. Dalzell. Have you the figures there showing the production 
last year of cane sugar in this country ? 

Mr. FoRDNEY. No, sir. 

The Chairman. You say in 1904^. Does that mean the present cam- 
paign just closed ? 

Mr. FoRDNEY. It means the season of 1904-5. The years I have 
given mean the seasons represented by the years named, together with 
the following part of a year. 

The Chairman. What I meant was. was it the present campaign? 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Yes ; the year 1904-5. 

Mr. Grosvenor. Can you tell us where these increased factories 
are located ? Where the new ones are — in what States ? 

Mr. Fordney. I can not tell you that, but a large portion of it has 
been in the State of Michigan. 

Mr. Grosvenor. The increase ? 

Mr. Fordney. Yes ; the, increase in the factories from 1898 to 1903. 
There was a greater increase in the State of Michigan in the number 
of factories and in capacity than in any other State in the Union. 

Mr. Grosvenor. How many factories are there now, all told ? 

Mr. Fordney. Fifty-three.*^ Twenty-one in Michigan. 

Mr. Grosvenor. Where are the 53 located ? 

Mr. Fordney. In Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Colorado, 
Utah, California, and Washington, etc. 

The Chairman. Do not forget the one in New York, in my district. 

Mr. Fordney. There is one m New York and one, I think, in Ohio. 

Mr. Grosvenor. I think there are some beets produced there now,^ 
but not very much. It is a mistake to say that all the United States 
can produce beets. We have made experiments beyond the limit,, 
and there is little hope of producing beete in Ohio profitably. 

Mr. Fordney. My recollection is that there is one factory 

Mr. Grosvenor. There may be one out near Toledo, or somewhere 
there. It is pretty close to Michigan. 

Mr. Fordney. I do not believe there is anything further I want to 
say to you, except that I can show to you what has been paid to the 
farmers in the State of Michigan this year for beets, and what was 
paid for labor for extracting the sugar irom the beets. 

Mr. Humphrey, in your remarks to the committee, will you present 
to them the amount of beets raised in the States, and what was paid 
to the farmers, and so on? 

The Chairman. Had you not better leave that sheet there, Mr. 
FordnOT, in regard to the production? 

Mr. Fordney. Yes. 

Mr. Needham. Do you contend, Mr. Fordney, that this Govern- 
ment can permanently maintain tariff rates upon goods and merchan- 
dise coming from territory in our possession ? 

Mr. Fordney. I contend this, Mr. Needham: I will answer it, I. 
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think, to jour satisfaction. So far as doing something for the benefit 
of the Filipinos is concerned, I am with you all the time, unless it 
injures an industry in the United States. To reduce the dut^ on the 

E resent amount of sugar coming from the Philippine Islands would 
B a body blow to the beet-sugar and cane-sugar industries in the 
United States, because in the Philippine Islands they can produce 
sugar to-day, under the present old-fashioned methods, with old-fash- 
ioned machinery, without installing farm implements and paying 
the present duty and freight rates upon it from the Philippine Islands 
to San Francisco, and can put it on our markets at 1 cent or more 
per pound less than it can be produced for in this country, 

Mr. Tawney. How much of it did we import last year? . 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Very little, indeed, because they have a market 
nearer home. Seventy-one million pounds out of something like 210,- 
000,000 pounds came to this country. The greater proportion of it, 
however, some 22,000,000 pounds out of 71,000,000 pounds, came to 
the United States and the balance to England and Canada. 

Mr. Tawney. Was there any material increase of importation of 
sugar from Cuba after the reduction ? 

Mr. FoRDNEY. There was. I have it in my mind. For instance, in 
the year 1903 we sold to Cuba in round numbers 

Mr. Tawney. I meant the Philippines. We made a reduction of 
25 per cent on Philippine sugar, you Know. 

Mr. Dat^.ell. We brought it down to 75 per cent of the regular 
rates, where it is now. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Do you mean has there been any increase in the 
imports? 

Mr. Tawney. Yes. 

Mr. Fordney. I could not give you that. 

Mr. Dalzell. Do you think we ought to have one policy with re- 
spect to Porto Eico and Hawaii and another policy with respect to 
the Philippines? 

Mr. Fordney. Yes. On the other hand, all the duty now collected 
on imports from the Philippines goes back to the Philippine govern- 
ment, and it is really an export duty and not an import duty. They 
can produce sugar so much more cheaply than any other part of the 
world 

The Chairman. There ought tp be a duty for revenue to help us to 
support the Philippine Islands. 

Mr. Fordney. There should be a duty. 

The Chairman. And not for the purpose of revenue from the Phil- 
ippine Islands? You answer the question in effect by saying it pro- 
duces revenue for the Philippine Islands. 

Mr. Fordney. It does, and you can make it an export or import 
duty. 

The Chairman. Suppose it would turn out that a 25 per cent duty 
would increase the revenue over what is now produced by the 75 per 
cent duty? 

Mr. Fordney. For the Filipinos? That would crush out our in- 
dustry at home. I am opposed to it. I am first for the citizen of 
the United States, and second for the fellow over there who has noth- 
ing to wear but a fig leaf to protect him from the elements. 

The Chairman. You do not seem to reach the second in your 
philosophy. You mention it, but you do not reach it. 
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Mr. Grosvenor. Some time, through some of you gentlemen who 
represent your interests, let us know what they know about the pro- 
duction of sugar in the Philippine Islands. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. I can give it to you right now. 

Mr. Grosvenor. Yes ; but where do you get it ? 

Mr. Watson. That is one thing I wanted to ask. 

Mr. Fordney. You will find in the report from the special agent 
who was sent to the Philippine Islands by the Interior Department a 
statement made by that agent, where he was sent to investigate and 
find out what it would cost to purchase a certain amount of territory, 
a certain amount of land, to be owned by the Government as an 
experiment station, on which they should build a sugar factory, pro- 
ducing 50,000 — how much is that? 

Mr. Hu3iphrey. I think 50 tons per day. 

Mr. Fordney. He gives the cost of producing sugar in the Philip- 
pines to-day, as also Mr. Taft, when he makes the same statement 
in his hearing before the Philippine Committee of the Senate in 
1902, that a pound of sugar can be produced to-day in the Philippine 
Islands for six-tenths of a cent. The expert says 62.5 cents per hun- 
dred pounds. 

Mr. Dalzell. Is that report in print? 

Mr. Fordney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dalzell. Where can we get it? 

Mr. Fordney. In the report of the hearings of the Philippine 
Committee of the Senate. 

Mr. Dalzell. I do nQt.:.ioan Mr. laft's testimony, but I mean the 
report of this special agent you mentioned ? 

Mr. Fordney. Mr. Humphrey has it. It is a matter of public 
record. I do not know just where he got it. 

Mr. Humphrey. It is embodied in the report of the Philippine 
Commission to the United States Senate. 

Mr. Fordney. I have figured it out here, if you will permit m«. 

Mr. Humphrey. It is a Senate document. 

Mr. Gros^ienor. Do you know the number of it ? 

Mr. Humphrey. I thought we had the number of it here. 

Mr. Fordney. Taking as a basis 60 cents per hundred pounds for 
the production of sugar in the Philippine Islands to-day, on the 
basis of the present methods 

Mr. Clark. Is that raw sugar? 

Mr. Fordney. Yes ; 60 cents per hundred pounds. 

Mr. Williams. Tell us how you got the idea that that is a proper 
basis to take. 

Mr. Fordney. I state that this was a report by Secretary Taft and 
by the expert sent to the Philippine Islands to investigate. 

Mr. Williams. Have they any expert labor — any skilled labor ? 

Mr. Fordney. I could not quite answer that ; I presume they have 
to a certain extent. 

Mr. Williams. What is the basis of production as compared with 
60 cents for your beet sugar in the United States — ^your basis with 
cane sugar ? 

Mr. Fordney. I answered the question a few moments ago; that 
they are not fully compensated on the cost of production of the cane 
sugar. I am more interested in the beet-sugar industry in the United 
States. 
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Mr. Williams. What is that? 

Mr. FoRDi>^Ey. Four cents a pound ; a fraction over. 

Mr. Williams. What is this ? 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Six-tenths of a cent a pound. 

Mr. Williams. The contention is that those fig-leaf people out 
there can work much more efficiently than our American people in 
producing beet gugar ? 

Mr. FoRDNEY. I do not say that; but they have 

Mr. Williams. Have you any idea of what it costs to produce cane 
sugar? 

Mr. FoRDNEY. No; I think beet sugar is the fairest basis. There 
are gentlemen here who can give you that, Mr. Williams. I do not 
want to jump at conclusions. I want to be right about my statements 
here. The freight on that sugar from the Philippine Islands to San 
Francisco, as given by the expert in his report— the report does not 
say it is addressed to the Secretary of the Interior, or the Secretary 
of Agriculture, but he says his instructions came from the Interior 
Department 

The Chairman. It says the freight from Manila to San Francisco. 
Now, what is the freight to Manila from the interior? 

Mr. Humphrey. Twenty-five cents a ton. 

The Chairman. Where does that appear? 

Mr. Humphrey. It is in this report of the special agent, 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Let me give it to you as shown in this report. Three 
dollars and a half a gross ton^would be 15.625 cents per hundred 
pounds, and the present rate of duty, 75^& cent of the JDingley bill, 
which is $1,685 on 16 degrees Dutch standard, would be $1.26f cents 
per hundred pounds. The cost of refining, which is the highest 
figure fixed by Mr. Havemeyer, or another expert giving testimony 
as to what it costs to refine sugar, is 60 cents per hundred pounds, or 
a total of $1.62 per hundred pounds, laid down from Manila at San 
Francisco. 

The Chairman. That is against 4^ cent sugar from beet. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What is the reason why there has been no greater 
importation of sugar from the Philippine Islands? 

Mr. FoRDNEY. The reason is the one that Mr. Taft gives — ^that the 
capital is not there to invest. 

The Chairman. We get only a small fraction of what comes from 
the Philippine Isiands? 

Mr. FoRDNEY. They have a market nearer home. The freight 
rates are less to Hongkong and to Japan than they are to the United 
States, and for that reason, I presume, the greater portion of the 
sugar goes there. The freight rates shut them out from here at the 
present time. 

Mr. Cooper. What is the market price of sugar at Hongkong? 

Mr. FoRDNEY. That I do not know, sir. But taking as a basis the 
figures here as compared with the Hamburg figures — ^the price of 
sugar for the world — I should say that Manila could put her sugar into 
Hongkonff much more cheaply than into San Francisco. The freight 
rates would be greatly different. Mr. Taft has stated that upon the 
passage of this bill he knew of capital that was ready to invest in 
the sugar industry in the Philippine Islands. 

D p p— 05 2 
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Where does that capital come from ? If it comes from the United 
States we would like to induce them to go to the State of Michigan, 
and into that industry in beets. 

Mr. GrosvenoII. You are frightening everybody away from Michi- 
gan. You have been at that for two years. Your doleful account of 
the horrible failure of Michigan, production and values is not very 
well calculated to boom the stock market of sugar. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Certainly it was not my vote on reciprocity with 
Cuba that frightened them away. 

Mr. Clark. It was your speech. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FoRDNEY. I think that every word I uttered in my speech was 
absolutely correct. At least, I wanted it to be. I " intended it 
should be. 

Mr. Grosvenor. But sugar advanced right along? 
. Mr. FoRDNEY. That is true, but who advanced it? Who has the 
control of it ? 

Mr. Clark. Do they make any refined sugar in the Philippines ? 

Mr. FoRDNEY. I do not believe they do. 

Mr. Clark. "WTiat is the reason ? 

Mr. FoRDNEY. I do not know. 

Mr. Grosvenor. It is not desirable. My impression may be wrong, 
but, as I understand, in a tropical country the refining of sugar has 
never prospered. They do not refine in Cuba. They do not refine 
in New Orleans, nor in Porto Rico. 

Mr. Watsox. Or in the Hawaiian Islands? They export nothing 
but raw sugar? 

Mr. Humphrey. There are four very large refineries in Hongkong, 
where they refine Philippine sugars. 

Mr. Clark. AVTiy do they not refine in the Philippines ? 

Mr. Humphrey. Just for the same reason that they do not refine in 
Cuba. Under the old Spanish administration all kinds of manufac- 
tures were discouraged. They are not a manufacturing people — ^that 
kind of people. 

Mr. Grosvenor. You do not understand that in a tropical country 
the refining of sugar is as profitable as in colder countries ? 

Mr. Humphrey. As profitable ? I do not know why not. 

Mr. Cooper. They are refining in Cuba now. 

Mr. Humphrey. The reason it is never done is because I have never 
known a tropical people to be enterprising people myself. 

Mr. Grosvenor. It is not tropical people who are producing sugar 
in Porto Rico nor or in Cuba now ? 

Mr. Humphrey. Oh, no, sir. The American gentlemen who desire 
to spend their money almost in any other place in the world than to 
build up the interests of their own country — they are the ones who 
are building up the refining interests in Porto Rico and Cuba, and 
they will do it m the Philippine Islands if this bill passes. 

Mr. Williams. You say the reason why those people do not refine 
is that they are not enterprising, because of their tropical character. 
Why, then, should they threaten us agriculturally? Are they any^ 
more enterprising agriculturally than they are in manufacturing? 

Mr. Humphrey. I think I can answer that question in this way : 
In the Philippine Islands their land produces 40 tons of cane per acre, 
where your Louisiana land produces 11 tons per acre. They have 
nearly four to one advantage over you. They will dig up that soil 
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of theirs with a wooden sticjs: and put in sugar cane and raise more 
on one acre than you people in Louisiana can do on four acres. 

Mr. Williams. Does not a man in Louisiana cultivate three times 
as much ? 

Mr. Humphrey. They may, but when you make it so profitable 
the Louisiana man would leave Louisiana and go to the Philippines. 
I do not think you would benefit the United States bv that. 

Mr. Williams. Where do you ^et your warrant lor the statement 
that any laborer is leaving Louisiana" to cultivate sugar in the Phil- 
ippines? , 

Mr. Humphrey. I mean capital. 

Mr. Williams. There may be capital going, but where do you get 
your warrant for the statement ? Where do you get the warrant for 
your statement that any capital is leaving Louisiana to cultivate 
sugar in the Philippines ? 

Mr. Humphrey. Since the agitation for Cuban reciprocity there 
have been millions and millions of dollars of American money that 
have gone into the sugar business in Cuba. 

Mr. Williams. Has any man who works in the sugar business gone 
there? I understand that people have exploited sugar factories 
there. Capital has done that. But has any labor gone into Porto 
Rico or the Philippines from Louisiana ? 

Mr. Humphrey. No, sir ; they can get labor in the Philippines for 
8 or 10 cents a day. They can get Chinese and Japanese labor even 
more cheaply than that. 

The Chairman. How can they get Chinese labor there ? 

Mr. Humphrey. There are 60,000 Chinese in Manila. They are 
already there, and then a large majority of their people are Chinese 
in whole or in part. We are up against the proposition of the Amer- 
ican laboring man who works in the sugar plantation and in the wheat 
field being compelled to go into competition with men working for 8 
or 10 cents a day. 

Mr. Watson. The production of cane sugar last year fell off 85,000 
tons as compared with the year before. Are vou sufficiently informed 
to know what was the cause of that falling on ? 

Mr. Humphrey. In contradiction to that, I would say the gentle- 
man is in error. The production of cane sugar in the world was 
greater 

Mr. Watson. I was talking about production in the United States. 

Mr. Humphrey. I presume some climatic condition, undoubtedly, 
was the cause, but the world's production of cane sugar was some 
400,000 tons greater, while the production of beet sugar was over 
1,200,000 tons less. 

Mr. Watson. There was a falling off in the United States of 85,000 
tons of sugar. In your opinion, has Cuban reciprocity had anything 
to do with driving those people out of the market ? 

Mr. Humphrey. I should not be at all surprised if it were so. It 
is my idea that when we open up our American market to the com- 
petition of these tropical countries, where they work at such wages 
as obtain there, it is only a question of time when every Louisiana 

Planter and every American beet-sugar producer has got to go out of 
usiness. 

Mr.' Williams. In that connection let me ask you a question, not 
directly upon sugar, but upon another product. The competition 
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between the American laborer and the fellah in Egypt and the Hin- 
du laborer in India in raising cotton is absolutely full and unre- 
stricted, is it not? 

Mr. Humphrey. Yes. 

Mr. Williams. And yet we beat them every year, and drive them 
to the wall, and have been doing it for years?" 

Mr. Humphrey. Yes. 

Mr. Williams. How do you account for that ? 

Mr. Humphrey. I account for it from the fact that if you will 
allow this beet-sugar industry in the United States to go on and be 
protected until' it becomes prosperous, it will in time drive every 
other man out of business. 

Mr. Williams. Cotton never was protected, even in its infancy, 
and yet we have had the most expensive labor in the world in the 
early history- of cotton, to wit, slave labor, and since slavery was 
abolished we have had labor that is paid three or four times as much 
as labor engaged in similar business in Egypt and in India. 

Mr. Humphrey. Is it not true that the cotton lands of the United 
States are more productive than the cotton lands of any other part 
of the world, and for that reason we have the same advantage which 
the Philippine sugar lands w^ould have over us? 

Mr. Williams. It docs not show that they raise a greater product 
to the acre, but they are economically the best cotton lands in the 
world. The reason why they do not raise as much is that they have 
not got as efficient labor, or as efficient management and administra- 
tion. But the point I wish to make is, if uie competition has not 
driven American labor out of the cotton field, why should it drive it 
out of the sugar field ? 

Mr. Humphrey. I am trying to tell the gentlemen my idea about 
it, it is the same proposition you have as to other commodities — for 
example, the same argmnent was made in regard to tin plate. We 
are now making all the tin plate here that we use, and more too. The 
same argument was made also in regard to steel rails. We are now 
making all our own steel rails, and supplying the rest of the world 
besides. If you allow this beet-sugar business to get a foothold and 
be kept well going, I will guarantee that the American inventive 
genius will take care of the sugar business, and at no great future 
period of time. But I tell you you can not start an industry aiid get 
capital into it, and before it gets on its feet and gets fully started 
expect to compete with the whole world. Your mdustry will be 
strangled at the start. If you try to do it, capital will be destroyed, 
and the business will be broken up. 

That was illustrated in the case of the history of tin plate. Just 
as soon as a manufacturer had gotten well under way the foreign 
competitors would dump their tin plate in here and undersell him, 
and then when his mill was shut up they would put up the price 
again to T^here they pleased. Now, however, with adequate protec- 
tion, we make all the tin plate we need in competition with the 
world. 

Mr. Clark. How long do you think this tariff should stay on in 
order to give this beet-sugar industry a good start? 

Mr. Humphrey. It should stay on until those people who have 
invested their money can get an adequate return — until that time has 
arrived when we can produce all the sugar which Americans consume. 
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Mr. Williams. Would you take it off then? Suppose we began 
to sell beet sugar to foreign countries, Avould you take the duty off 
because we were then adults in the sugar busness? 

Mr. Humphrey. It would depend on whether or not, under the 
labor conditions of the world, our labor conditions at that time were 
such that in order to produce sugar with American labor, or produce 
any other product, protection was needed to counterbalance condi- 
tions. We should protect the American laborer against the competi- 
tion of the laborer of the whole world, and I would try to put the 
American laborer on such a footing that he would receive wages 
under the American standard. I would keep on the duty on articles 
so long as the labor conditions were different in this country from 
what mey are in other countries. I would put the protection at such 
a figure that the American laborer would receive his price, and I 
would fix it so that it would meet the difference in the condition 
between this country and elsewhere. 

Mr. Clark. The tariff on steel rails has been on ever since 1861, 
has it not? 

Mr. Humphrey. I think so. 

Mr. Watson. No; not since 1861. 

Mr. Clark. There has been a tariff on steel that long. 

Mr. Watson. There has been a tariff on steel rails since 1872. 

Mr. Clark. TMiat I want to know is, if they insist on this because 
it is an infant industry, how long is it going to stay on? 

Mr. Williams. We want to Imow when an industry is of age ? 

Mr. Humphrey. It is of age when it performs the functions it is 
established to perform. 

Mr. Dalzell. The protective tariff has been in the interest of 
American industries as against foreign industries. This proposi- 
tion is to put on a tariff, or retain a tariff, as between two parts of 
the United States. 

Mr. Williams. Do you mean to state that, the Philippines are a 
part of the United States? 

Mr. Humphrey. It strikes me that the proposition here is quite a 
large one, as to how we are to treat the Philippines. I had always 
understood that we were simply treating the Pnilippines as a ward, 
and not as one of our own children — as a ward that we were civiliz- 
ing and Christianizing and enlightening and fitting for self- 
government — a ward whom we would civilize and then might turn 
loose as a foreign nation. 

Mr. Dalzell. Exactly as we have been treating Porto Rico and 
Hawaii and our other possessions. You would not put a tariff on 
in order to equalize conditions as to production of sugar in various 
parts of the United States — as between Utah and Michigan ? 

Mr. Humphrey. The reason is this : We do not understand, in the 
first place, that Congress is treating the Philippine Islands either 
as a Territory or as a State. 

Mr. Dalze1.l. Oh, yes; we are. 

Mr. Humphrey. Is there a Territorial congress or are there Terri- 
torial laws the same as in our regular Territories ? 

Mr. Dalzell. There is a ^eat deal better government in the 
Philippine Islands than there is in Alaska. 

Mr. Humphrey. While that may be true, if I understand the 
difficulty in the Philippines correctly, we are attempting to do noth- 
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ing with the Philippines except to fit them for self-government. I 
do not know of any people within the borders of this country that 
we are doing that with, or attempting to do that with. Now, if this 
tariff was put on here for the purpose of taking it out of those 
people, I should consider that probably it would be an unjust dis- 
crimination against them. But does not every cent of duty that 
is paid by them go back to them as revenue for the purposes of their 
government, to be used by themselves? We are not taking it from 
them. We are, in other words, raising their taxation for them. It 
is a means provided by us of raising taxation for them. We make 
nothing ourselves by it. 

The Chairman. They do not get much out of it. 

Mr. Humphrey. They get it all. 

The Chairman. That does not amount to much, as long as you keep 
this at 75 per cent. It does not amount to much. 

Mr. Humphrey. I understand that is true, Mr. Chairman, that it 
does not amount to much ; but throw it down, lower it so that sugar 
comes in here at 42 cents duty, and at the freight rate which I have 
stated, and if they can produce the sugar from 60 cents to 100 cents 
per lOO pounds and pay a 30-cent rate — say it was $1 a hundred, and 
a 30-cent rate, it would be $1.30 per hundred, and the duty would 
make it $1.72 per hundred, and then put it into New York at $1.72 — 
that, I say, would amount to a great deal in its destructiveness. 

Mr. Curtis. If we took off the export duty from the Philippines, 
would we not have to purchase a vast amount of sugar elsewhere to 
supply the United States? 

Mr. Humphrey. Unquestionably so. I understand there are over 
150,000,000 acres in the Philippines adapted to the production of 
sugar. It is stated that the lana produces 40 tons of cane to the acre, 
and that 8 tons of that cane produces 1 ton of sugar. 

The Chairman. Now, Mr. Humphrey, right there, it has been 
stated here that a reason why their sugar can be produced and laid 
down in New York at $2.64, or $1.64 

Mr. Watson. One dollar and sixty-four cents 

The Chairman. While our sugar sells at 4 cents a pound — the rea- 
son why there has not been more of it is said to be that they find a 
better market nearer home. Now, why is it, if they can do better 
nearer home, if they have a profit of $1.40 on their sugar, if they can 
do better than that, why is it that the production of sugar in the 
Philippine Islands, with all these great possibilities, is only 98,000 
tons a year, and much less than it was six or eight years ago? 

Mr. Humphrey. The reason is that within the last four or five years 
they have been engaged in war over there and insurrection and dis- 
turbance, and those things have upset not only the sugar business, but 

all other business. . j. n j.. - i j a 

The Chairman. War m the sugar part ot the islands^ 
Mr. Humphrey. The whole islands were suitable for the raising of 

Mr. Palmer. There is another reason, and that is they have lost 
their laborers there, owing to the insurrection and the famine conse- 
quent upon a crop failure. They are gradually supplying them now. 
You know we appropriated $3,000,000 to help them. 

The Chmrman. But aside from all that, you claim there is a better 
market for the Philippine sugar in Japan and in China. Of course, 
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they have had that market for years, and before this last famine the 
production ran down from year to year. Why is it? 

Mr. Humphrey. I will say, Mr. Chairman, we are not afraid of 
the Filipino, if he is all we have to contend with. I would not be 
afraid of that at all. You make this tariff as low as this reduction 
will make it. Take off 84 cents more on each hundred pounds of 
sugar, and you will find millions of capital to go to the Philippines 
for investment, with the best kind of machinery ; and they will flood 
this country. 

Mr. Grosvenor. That is guessing. What becomes of those mar- 
kets that are- now supplied with the Philippine sugar? Why do they 
not go and increase now, when those markets are oj)en to them? 
They are producinj^ sugar cheaper than anybody else in the world, 
you say — at half price, and less than that. Why do they not increase 
their production and meet the markets of the world ? 

Mr. Humphrey. They are a half-civilized and half-enlightened 
people. 

Mr. Grosvenor. I understand ; but why does not American money, 
that has now most of the markets of the world for this cheap sugar — 
why has not American money gone there to produce cheap sugar for 
that market ? They can never produce such sugar here. That mar- 
ket will still be far better than this market. Why do they not go 
there? 

Mr. Humphrey. Under the Spanish rule capital did not care to 
invest. 

Mr. Grosvenor. They are not under Spanish rule now. 

Mr. Humphrey. No ; but since the occupation, if you will read the 
report of the Taft Commission, you will find that the discharged sol- 
diers of the American Army are buying these sugar lands and going 
into the production of sugar, and if they can get the reduction they 
are now working for there are millions of capital ready to go in 
there and produce sugar. 

Mr. Williams. Would not that be a welcome part of our plan of 
benevolent assimilation? Would it not enable us to assimilate and 
Christianize and industrialize these wards of ours ? 

Mr. Humphrey. There is no question but that it would be. I can 
say, from a philanthropic standpoint, that you are absolutely correct. 
But what the sugar people can not understand is, how people are so 
ready to Christianize and enlighten all the heathen on the face of the 
earth at the expense of our home sugar industry. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Grosvenor. And thus heathenize our own industries ? 

Mr. Humphrey. Yes ; why are we to enlighten the heathen at our 
expense ? 

Mr. Williams. Do not the Filipinos occupy a different relation to 
us than the natives of Borneo, or the Sumatra, or the Spaniards, or 
other countries ? Have we not them under our flag, and have we not 
pretended that our purpose in placing them under our flag was to 
protect them? Are we to exploit our wards when we are their self- 
appointed guardians for the benefit of our children ? 

Mr. Humphrey. No ; I do not believe we should take in an outcast 
and then strangle all our own children in order to dress that outcast 
in silk attire. I believe our own children have more claim upon us 
than the outcast. I am an American, pure and simple. I believe in 
America and in the American people. I do not believe in going out 
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to the ends of the world to Christianize and civilize and enlighten all 
the face of the earth to the exclusion of our Americans here at home. 

Mr. Williams. I agree with you about that, but that is a narrow 
Democratic heresy. [Laughter.1 

Mr. HuMPHKBY. I understand, but that is the kind of narrow Dem- 
ocratic heresy that has always been instilled into me. But all these 
philanthropic and high-flown notions for the benefit of the heathen 
always seem to be worfced out at the expense of somebody else. Those 
benevolent people desire to be liberal, out they want the whole thing 
to come out of the sugar industry. In this instance they are ready to 
saddle a portion of it onto tobacco. But it seems to me, ^ntlemen, 
we have poured money and are pouring money into the Philipmnes. 
There are between 300 and 400 millions of dollars gone into the JPhil- 
ippines now from the American Treasury. 

Mr. Grosvenor. Where did that go? You are reciting a lot of 
campaign stuff now that has not the slightest foundation in fact and 
was completely discredited. 

Mr. Humphrey. Is not that the cost of the Spanish war? 

Mr. Grosvenor. What has that to do with it? The Philippines 
came to us after the Spanish war. 

Mr. Humphrey. The Philippines came as a consequence of the 
Spanish war. 

Mr. Grosvenor. That is the worst stump speech that I ever heard. 

Mr. Clark. Or ever made. [Laughter.] 

The Chairman. When Cuban reciprocity was under consideration 
before us, were you not charging that whole expense to Cuba? 

Mr. Humphreys. Now, I thimc you should charge that to the Phil- 
ippines. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Williams. Poor devil ! We took him without his consent, and 
we have to charge him up. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Humphrey. If this policy is carried out it will be one of the 
most disastrous things that ever happened to the countrj" — if we have 
to take these people and make them a part of the United States of 
America, or perhaps admit them into this country as a State. I sup- 
posed, of course, that that was not the idea at all. I supposed that 
they are to have their own government in time. » 

Mr. Grosvenor. They have pretty nearly their own government 
now. 

Mr. Humphrey. Y es ; and if they get the duties lowered to equal- 
ize the difference between our labor and theirs: — and it goes back to 
them — I do not see what they have to complain of. Do we gain any- 
thing by opening our markets to them? I do not see how we gain 
anything in this country by doing that, and the only thing we accom- 

{)lish is disorder to the industries of this country, in which American 
aborers are employed. 

Now, as I said, I have some figures that I desire to present to the 
committee, and I can present them in the morning. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, Mr. Clark asked me a 
question, and Mr. Humphrey was called upon to answer. I would 
like to answer. One of the questions asked was, " What does it cost to 
transport sugar from the interior of the islands to Manila?" I am 
unable to answer that. You say that it is important and should be 
answered. That is true, but I do not believe the opponents of this 
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bill should be asked those questions. That and other questions should 
be put to the friends of the measure. 

The Chairman. Undoubtedly that will follow, but you stated the 
cost of sugar laid down in New York, and the cost of freight from the 
islands to the port of Manila is an important question. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Yes. Let me say further, I represent in part a State 
where there is a great deal of sugar produced from sugar beets. It 
is an important industry in the State. The gentleman who has the 
honor of introducing this bill does not represent a State that produces 
a pound of sugar beets. Is not that right, Mr. Curtis ? 

Mr. Curtis. We do raise some sugar beets, but all our factories 
went to the wall a good many years ago. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. If the measure proposed should not affect the im- 
ports from the Philippine Islands to the United States, I should 
stand shoulder to shoulder with you. If there were iron mines in the 
Philippine Islands that could produce iron at four times the value 

r\T ton that can be produced in the iron mines in the United States, 
would stand with the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Dalzell] 
in opposing the reduction of the duty on iron from the Philippine 
Islands. 

Mr. Curtis. If I thought the reduction of this duty would injure 
the industry of Michigan, I would not have introduced it and I 
would not now support it. But I believe if we take all the sugar 
that is exported from the Philippine Islands, if we should get it all, 
we would still have to import hundreds of thousands of tons of sugar, 
and no harm consequently could come to the people of Michigan 
therefrom or to any other State of this Union. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. I believe that the gentleman from Kansas is in 
error. If I am correct, he favored the Cuban reciprocity on several 
of the contentions, and I am able to show, as every man on this com- 
mittee is able to show, that our exports to Cuba have not increased 
materially, not sufficiently to mention, while our imports, on the 
other hand, from Cuba are climbing skyward. 

Mr. Watson. Is it not also true, Mr. Fordney, that all the disasters 
that you and your friends predicted on account of the enactment of 
the Cuban reciprocity measure have not come to pass? 

Mr. Fordney. No, sir; a portion of those things have occurred, 
and if you give them time they will all occur. Two factories in my 
own town are now in the hands of a receiver, since the adoption of 
the Cuban reciprocity provision. Not one new company in Michigan 
could be induced to put its money into the sugar industry, because 
that bill puts into the hands of the sugar trust a club to crush out 
that industry. 

Mr. Watson. How in the w^orld could it injure your State of Mich- 
igan when the price is higher now than it was then ? 

Mr. Fordney. The price of sugar to the consumer is higher than it 
was in 1903, and the price of raw sugar laid down in New York is less 
than it was in 1903. 

Mr. Williams. Beet sugar comes out refined, does it. not? 

Mr. Fordney. Yes. 

Mr. Williams. As far as beet sugar is concerned, it is refined sugar, 
is it? 

Mr. Fordney. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Williams. And refined sugar commands a higher price i 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Williams. How, then, can the increase of price in refined sugar 
have destroyed the industry in Michigan? How can that account for 
those two companies you mention going into the hands of a receiver? 

The Chairman. Did you not mention a few moments ago that for 
two years the crop of beets has substantially failed ? 

Mr. FoRDNEY. It was not a failure, but 

The Chairman. You had a poor crop ? Does not that account for 
the receivership ? 

Mr. FoRDNEY. I do not know. 

The Chairman. You said that the trust had done it? 

Mr. FoRDNEY. No, sir; I did not intend to say that the trust had 
done it. But I do say that the trust is interested in those factories, 
and they are the only two factories in the State that are in the hands 
of a receiver. 

Mr. Cooper. There was a decrease in the tariff on Cuban sugar ? 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cooper. And an increase of price? 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cooper. And an increase of importations into this country ? 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cooper. How is it that the tariff has gone up and the produc- 
tion increased and the price increased ? 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Because, my dear sir, the American Sugar Refining 
Company controls absolutely the sugar industry in this country. 

Mr. Cooper. True ; oh, king, live forever ! 

Mr. Humphrey. The sugar production of the world is leas by 
800,000 tons this year than in previous years. The supply and de- 
mand always regulate the price. With an 800,000-ton shortage of 
sugar in the world 

The Chairman. Is not that largely on account of the withdrawal 
of bounties on sugar beets ? 

Mr. Humphrey. It comes from two causes : It comes from the abo- 
lition of the cartel in Germany and it comes from the drought in Ger- 
many and a short crop. The beet production is nearly 1,200,000 tons 
short, while the cane production is practically 400,000 tons in excess. 
But the net production is 800,000 tons less than it was last year. In 
addition to that, there is a practically 10 per cent increase in con- 
sumption. You take that in connection with the fact that there has 
been an 800,000-ton shortage and it has raised the price of sugar 
just as the price of wheat is raised on the same grounds. Wheat has 
gone uj) higher in proportion than sugar. Cuban reciprocity hurt 
us in this, that the price of sugar in Xew York is less to-day than the 
price in Hamburg; and that has been brought about by the sugar 
coming in from Cuba; and the sugar coming from Cuba into this 
country makes the New York market lower than the Hamburg mar- 
ket. Now we are up against the fact that we are getting 29 cents a 
hundred pounds less than we would have got if it had not been for the 
Cuban reciprocity. They reaped the benefit. 

Mr. Cooper. How much revenue have we lost ? 

The Chairman. When the hearings on Cuban reciprocity were 
conducted before this committee it was stated that the price of sugar 
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in New York was less than at Hamburg. Was not that the conten- 
tion on the part of people who opposed reciprocity ? 

Mr. Humphrey. I was not here ; I can not say." 

The. Chairman. It was disputed. People on both sides claimed 
differently. But the claim was made with reference to Hawaiian 
sugar as well as Porto Rican sugar. 

Mr. Humphrey. I take my information from the trade journals 
and the sales and markets reports. 

The Chairman. After that had been thoroughly examined and the 
freight rates calculated, it was found that it was a mistake, and the 
price in New York of raw sugar corresponded with the price in Ham- 
burg. That was the result upon investigation. I do not know what 
the fact is to-day. It was claimed on the part of people opposed to 
reciprocity that there was that difference, and when we examined the 
freight rates and all the different matters connected wdth the trans- 
portation of sugar between Hawaii and Porto Rico and the ports of 
the world it was found that the sugar trust had not the power to lower 
prices as contended. 

Mr. Humphrey. I did not lay it to the sugar trust any more than 
to this extent : Here is this great amount of sugar, 1,200,000 tons of 
sugar made in Cuba. They bring it here and are anxious to get a 
market, and people buy it as cheap as they can. Their nearest market 
is the United States, and it for that reason that they are in here in 
such quantities that they put the price of sugar down. They nearly 
supply the amount that the American nation needs now. 

Mr. Cooper. How much revenue has the Government of the United 
States lost in consequence of the Cuban reciprocity treaty ? 

Mr. Humphrey. The Government of the United States has not lost 
very much, but the Government of the United States is taking it out 
of the sugar producer and giving it to the Cubans — it seems to me on 
that principle of benefiting every nation in the world other ^than 
your own. 

Mr. Cooper. If the tariff had been continued, a greater sum would 
have gone into the Treasury, would it not? 

Mr. Humphrey. No ; I do not contend that the tariff increases the 
revenue to the Government. A low tariff' often produces the largest 
revenue, and a high tariff oftentimes produces quite a limited amount 
of revenue. 

The Chairman. It is now nearly 12 o'clock, and the committee will 
have to adjourn. Inasmuch as you gentlemen are not prepared to 
proceed further to-day, without objection the further hearing will be 
postponed until to-morrow morning at 10 o'clock. The members will 
please come promptly at that hour. 

Thereupon, at 11.50 o'clock a. m., the hearings were suspended, and 
the committee proceeded to the transaction of other business. 
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CJOMMITTEE ON WaYS AND MbANS, 

Tuesday^ January 2i^ 1905. 
The committee met at 10 o'clock a. m., Hon. Sereno E. Payne in 
the chair. 

The Chairman. Gentlemen, we are ready to proceed. 

STATEMENT OF ME. TEUMAN 0. FALMEE, SECEETAEY 
AMEEICAN BEET SUOAE ASSOCIATION. 

Mr. PAL31ER. Mr. Chairman, before proceeding I should like to 
ask one question. Mr. Curtis introduced this bill, and I would like 
to inquire if Mr. Curtis is the author of the bill, or, as is generally 
understood, the Secretary of War is the author of the bill ? 

Mr. Curtis. The bill was drawix in accordance with the recom- 
mendations in the message of the President and the report of the 
Secretary of War. 

Mr. Palmer. I would like to renew my request, that inasmuch 
as the Secretary of War is here 

The Chairman. The committee will hear the Secretary of War 
at his convenience. If you desire to be heard now you may proceed. 

Mr. Palmer. Inasmuch as we are to shoot in the air, so to speak, 
not having the statements in favor of the bill, I would like to ask 
if we can be assured of ample time, after the people favoring the bill 
have testified, to put in rebuttal? 

The Chairman. The conunittee, as you know, passed a resolu- 
tion to close the hearings this week, and, of course, they will probably 
enforce that. We shall endeavor to get the Secretary of War here 
and will give you opportunity for replying, but I do not mean that 
all the people shall appear and go on and make their statements 
again. 

Mr. Palmer. No; but we are now firing in the air. . 

The Chairman. I do not think you are shooting in the air very 
much. I think this is not an unfamiliar subject to you, Mr. Palmer, 
and the gentlemen who appear here. 

Mr. Palmer. But I would like to have reasonable assurance that 
one or two of us can appear before the committee after the Secretary 
of War is heard. 

The Chairman. We will try to arrange that. 

Mr. Clark. It seems to me, with all due regard to all that, that 

29 
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the Secretary of War should have the closing of the hearings as he 
holds the affirmative. 

Mr. Palmer. It is a question whether or not he does. 

Mr. Clark. He certainly does ; he is the proponent of the matter 
in a general way. 

The Chairman. The Secretary of War was busy yesterday before 
the Committee on Military Affiars. To-day has been set down by 
the committee to hear Mr. Palmer and such other gentlemen as might 
appear, and to-morrow the people interested in the tobacco industry 
are to be heard. 

Whom do you represent ? 

Mr. Palmer. I am the secretarv of the American Beet Sugar 
Association, an association of manufacturers of beet sugar. 

We protest against this bill because it brings us in closer competi- 
tion with cheap oriental labor, which has always been fought against 
and legislated against from time immemoriaf. We protest against 
it also because recent legislation has been enacted whereby a million 
and a quarter tons of Cuban sugar comes in at a reduced rate of duty. 

WTien the Dingley tariff bill was passed in 1879 the home production 
of beet sugar received specal attention at the hands of Congress; it 
was spoken of on the stump, it was in the national platform, and all 
that. If any American industrjr was ever promised continuous pro- 
tection by the Republican party, it was the beet-sugar industry. 

Relying on the good faith of the party we have put some $40,000,000 
into the beet-sugar business and the production has increased from 
40,000 tons in 1896 to 260,000 tons in 1903. 

When the Dingley tariff bill went into effect in 1897 all foreign 
sugar except 200,000 tons from Hawaii paid the full tariff duty. 
Since that time Hawaii has been annexed and her crop has been 
increased from 200,000 tons to 400,000, and Porto Rico has increased 
her crop from 35,000 tons to 155,000 tons. We have granted a 20 per 
f'ent reduction to Cuba on a million and a quarter tons, and we have 
assumed the government of the Philippines, and the Philippine sugar 
crop this year is estimated at 145,000 tons. 

While we have gone ahead in good faith and invested money at 
the rate of over $5,000,000 a year and have increased the home pro- 
duction since 1897 at the rate of nearly 100 per cent a year, Congress 
has been whittling down the sugar tariff country by country until 
to-day 1,900,000 tons enter our ports either free of duty or at a 
reduced duty, as against 200,000 tons in 1897. 

Now, it is proposed to enact further tariff-reduction legislation for 
the purpose of enormously stimulating the production of sugar by 
half savage barbaric oriental tribes. I asked the Secretary of War 
the other day if they needed more than 2,500 acres of land for any 
* corporation over there. Thfere was a bill in Congress last year to 
increase the present limit of 2,500 acres which a corporation may 
own to 25,000 acres, and I asked if they needed more than 2,500 acres 
for the present sugar growers, or for the production of hemp or rub- 
ber, or coffee, or cocoa, or cocoanuts, or anything else the islands pro- 
duce, except to establish great sugar plantations,* and he admitted to 
me that they did not. The Philippines may not be technically a for- 
eign country, nor are they technically a part of the United States, or 
they would come under the Dingley tariff laws, and when this Cuban 
treaty went into effect it was certainly understood, at least on the 
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Senate end, that there should be no further tinkering with the sugar 
schedules of the tariff while that treaty continued in effect. 

The Chairman. Did they not put that understanding in the treaty ? 

Mr. Palmer. Not entirely ; no, sir. There was another understand- 
ing, Mr. Chairman, and that was this : Yoil perhaps remember that 
at that time our surplus revenues were approximately $50,000,000 a 
year and there was talk of tariff reduction at that time, and it was 
taken up bv one of our friends at the other end of the Capitol with 
the other ^epuljlican members of the Finance Committee and they 
stated frankly and unequivocally that if tariff reduction did come, 
sugar in accepting the twenty per cent reduction to Cuba should be 
considered to have receiv^ed its " medicine." 

The Chairman. That does not aff'ect the Philippines ? 

Mr. Palmer. No, sir; that is true. It only shows to what extent we 
were assured that if that thing was done we could go on and develop 
our industry. 

The Chairman. That is a matter for the Senate to take care of. 
You do not claim any such thing so far as the House is concerned ? 

Mr. Palmer. No, sir. 

A large portion of the cost of producing sugar is labor in field 
and factory. In the Philippines labor commands but a comparatively 
few cents per day, while we pay from $1.50 to $2.50 in the field and 
even more in the factory. 

The American beet-sugar factories are being operated in a protec- 
tive tariff market under the most expensive conditions in the world, 
whereas the sugar industry of the Philippines is operated where 
everything tends to the lowest possible cost of production. When the 
Cuban agitation came up we had 86 new sugar factories projected, 
according to Government reports. Those have been abandoned. 

There have been practically no new sugar factories erected since 
the Cuban agitation in 1901, except where arrangements had alreadj' 
progressed so far as to make it impossible to cancel them. Some' 
places where the contracts were so far advanced that they could not 
recede they have gone on and completed their factories. Now, the 
thing is settled down and the world conditions of sugar have changed. 
Instead of having a surplus of a million tons, Europe is producing less 
sugar on account of the signing of the Brussels agreement, prices have 
gone up, and capital is again looking to investment in this industry. 
The State of Iowa is looking for new factories. I received a letter 
this morning from there stating that if there should be any reduction 
in this Philippine tariff their contracts certainly would not be 
signed, and it does appear to us rather hard that just as we begin to 
get on our feet again something of this nature should come up and 
give us another blow which will put us flat on our backs. I will not 
go into the wage rate in the Philippines at present. 

Mr. Clark. If it will not interrupt you I would like to ask you a 
question 

Mr. Palmer. Very well. 

Mr. Clark. Your main argument in this whole matter is that under 
certain conditions promises were made and you have gone on and done 
certain things. Have you not known all the time that the chances 
were that if we kept the Philippines we would do the very thing pro- 
posed in this bill ? 
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Mr. Palmer. It is a pretty hard thing to guess what Congress 
will do. 

Mr. Clark. I know ; but did not all the signs indicate that a bill 
of this character would be passed in a comparatively short time, if we 
kept the Philippines ? 

Mr. Palmer. I did not know that anything of that kind had 
occurred iip to 1897, when the Dingley bill was passed. 

Mr. Clark. We did not have the Philippines then. I am talking 
about what happened sinc(^ With the Cuban bill before you" face 
and the other things, was it not a fair warning to you that within a 
comparatively short space of time, if we kept the Philippines, this 
kind of legislation would be enacted? 

Mr. Palmer. I do not know that that was a fair conclusion and I 
think I can show you wherein we could show that it was not a fair 
conclusion. 

Mr. Dalzeli.. Do you recollect how the press of the country with- 
out a single exception, I think, rose up and denounced Congress for 
neglecting its plain du^ in undertaking to keep up a little tariff of 
15 per cent with Porto Kico ? I do not believe there was a newspaper 
of any importance in the United States that did not denounce Con- 

Sess for having a tariff as against one of its possessions and citing 
r. McKinley's phrase that " plain duty " was imposed upon us to 
relieve them. Do you not recollect that ? 

Mr. Palmer. I recollect there was a great deal of talk. Do you 
mean to infer by that that our " plain duty " to the Philippines is the 
same as to Porto Eico ? 

Mr. Dalzell. I can not see any distinction between Porto Rico and 
the Philippines. 

Mr. Palmer. On July 1, 1902, Congress passed a bill giving the 
Philippines a 50-cent dollar. The arguments presented at that time 
were to the effect that if the employers of labor in the Philippine 
Islands were to pav their labor in 100-cent American dollars it would 
double he price of labor. Consequently it must follow that if we con- 
tinue to allow them to pay their labor with a 50-cent dollar the cost 
of their labor is thereby cut in half, if their arguments were right 
when they secured the passage of that bill. 

The Chairman. I was in the committee that framed that bill and 
the argument was that we must do as little as we could to disarrange 
the currency of that country. Thev were then using the Mexican dol- 
lar as the basis of their currency, which was only worth 50 cents on the 
dollar, and the argument was that we should pass a bill that would 
not disarrange their currency; that if we established a dollar that 
was worth double the amount, it would go all through the country 
and disarrange the currency. So we put it on the same basis prac- 
tically that it was before — that was on the Mexican-dollar basis. We 
made no change in that respect. 

Mr. Palmer. It would disarrange the currency by increasing the 
price of labor ? 

The Chairman. No ; that was not the idea at all. 

Mr. Palmer. I was not in the committee, but Mr. Tawney, a mem- 
ber of this committee, informed me so at that time. I told him I 
thought it was wrong and he said that the argument made was that it 
would simply ruin the employers of labor, and consequently every- 
body. 
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The Chairman. That was not what actuated me. It was because it 
would disarrange everything. 

Mr. Palmer. Whatever the reason may have been, they have 50- 
cent dollars with which to pay their labor. I had a slight experience 
in that line once myself. I was interested in a gold mine in Califor- 
nia, and we paid our miners $2.50 a day in Mexican money. Across 
the line on this side, only a comparatively few miles, were American 
mines ,which paid their miners $2.50 in American currency, and so 
when we wanted money to pay the miners we would simply make up 
our pay roll and would take, say a thousand-dollar check, and go into 
the bank and get $2,000 Mexican. 

Mr. Watson. But does not the gentleman understand that Mexico 
is on the silver basis, and the Philippines are on the gold standard ? 

Mr. Palmer. Yes, sir; but they have not a hundred-cent dollar. 

Mr. Watson. But it is measured in gold because the Philippines are 
on the same monetary system that we have.. They have a peso, a 50- 
cent piece, it is 50 cents gold value. It is measured by the gold 
standard. 

The Chairman. Is not the real question. What are the actual wages 
in gold? In order to make a comparison of our people with those 
people, is not that the real question ? 

Mr. Palmer. That is one question. I am trying to show this : That 
if we are to put the Philippines on an equal basis with the United 
States it is not simply necessary to do away with our tariff against the 
Philippines, but in all justice to the laborers of the United States we 
must take away the special privileges which have been granted to the 
Philippines, and which we do not enjoy, and which neither Hawaii or 
Porto Eico enjoy, and the coinage is one of those special privileges. 

Mr. BouTELL. I have seen it suggested by economical and social 
writers that the reason why certain industries, notably flax, raw silk, 
and the cultivation of the sugar beet, do not grow extensively in this 
country is because the labor involved in those three industries is to a 
very large measure contrary to what you might say was the genius of 
our people. That sugar-beet culture is very profitable in Europe on 
account of the large employment of women and children in the culti- 
vation, and that there are certain peculiar characteristics in the flax 
and silk culture. What are the facts in reference to the difference 
between the United States and European labor as to the sugar beet? 

Mr. Palmer. Of course, they do work women and children to a 
greater extent than we do. That, however, I should not say was the 
main thing. The average American farmer likes to ride through the 
field with a spring seat under him and a canopy over him. Here he 
has got to get on his hands and knees to do a small portion of this 
work. That is the main objection to sugar-beet culture. 

Mr. BouTELL. The freedom-loving American citizens do not like to 
work on their hands and knees nor like to see their women and chil- 
dren working in the fields. 

Mr. Palmer. I made a suggestion to the Department of Agricul- 
ture a few years ago which they have taken up. That is, to breed a 
single-germ beet seed or " beet ball," so that when they come up there 
will be but one beet in a place and the farmer can come along with a 
hoe and hoe out what he does not want. That will do away entirely 
with working on their hands and knees in thinning beets. It is esti- 
D p p— 05 3 
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mated that it will take four years more of scientific work to fix this 
characteristic in sn^ar-beet seed, and that when we 2:et it it will not 
only eliminate the work now done on hands and knees, but will double 
the farmer's tonna^^e per acre, as the remaining beets will not l>e 
injured by hoeing out the superfluous ones, whereas the pulling out 
of the supei-fluous ones to-day does great injury to the remaining 
ont^. 

The American laborer must earn money in order to keep a roof over 
liimself and family. The Philippine lalx)rer lives in a hut and 
neither suffers from inclement weather nor loses caste by so doing. 
The American laborer can neither forage on wild fruit or vegetables 
or hook his breakfast from the sea. P^very move the American 
laborer makes costs him hard-earned money, while the bulk of the 
Filipinos manage to live com fort ablv without work. 

This statement is proven by the fact that while requiring none of 
our modern necessities or luxuries his exports last year amounted to 
but $3.75 per capita. 

As I said before, it would be bad enough to place in competition 
wdth the American laborer the Oriental tribes devoid of a liking for 
either the necessities or luxuries of our laborers, but to even do this 
it certainly does seem to me that you have to do away with that 
coinage law, which alone cuts the price .of labor in half. 

Another remark I have often heard is that the Philippine Islands 
should be placed on a par with Hawaii. That means another 
change. Hawaii comes under the Dingley tariff. The Philippines 
do not. They have and enjoy to-day a special tariff, because they 
represented that they could not live in an Oriental country under the 
Dmgley tariff, which was enacted for a temperate zone, and not a 
tropical countiy, which statement, I presume, is true. I am not 
saying that they can or can not live under our tariff laws, but it they 
are put on a parity with Hawaii they must come under the Dingley 
tarin. 

Then, another thing. You take the Philippine customs, as com- 
pared to Hawaii. I have not the exact figures, but I understand 
the customs receipts of Hawaii were about a million dollars last year. 
What became of them? They were turned into the Treasury of the 
United States. They were not used for paying the expenses of gov- 
erning those islands, whereas in the Philippines the total revenues 
last year from customs and internal taxes amounted to $10,532,064.34, 
of which 87 per cent, or $9,215,551.88, was derived from customs dues. 
Now, if the Philippines are to be placed on a par with Hawaii, those 
$9,000,000 must be turned into the United States Treasury, and then 
they would have to raise by internal taxation suflScient money to 
maintain the islands. To-day they do not raise enough money by 
internal taxation to support them ior sixty days. 

The Chairman. Hawaii is on the same level with the other Ter- 
ritories, Arizona and New Mexico. We have ^ven a preference and 
advantage to both Porto Eico and the Philippine Islands because of 
the difference in civilization, the difference m the business capacity, 
etc of those two peoples. Congress has made that distinction, rightly 
or wrongly. 

Mr. Palmer. Yes; but was it understood that long before we had 
gotten much civilization inoculated into those islands that those 
islands should have not only those advantages I have mentioned 
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and in addition should have practically the free entry of their pro- 
ducts into our protected market ? 

The Chairman. I think whien the Porto Rican bill was passed I 
was pretty well convinced that the American people would demand 
practically free trade to the Philippine Islands, so far as the United 
States was concerned, as soon as they came under the flag, stopj>ed mak- 
ing war, and behaved themselves. The argument was made in favor 
of Porto Rico that they had welcomed the flag and had welcomed 
General Miles and had submitted gracefully. The Philippines were 
then fighting, but they have now ceased to fight and law and order 
have been restored, and the time has come when, I think, the agita- 
tion of this question before the American people will bring about in a 
few years free trade with the Philippine Islands. 

Mr. Palmer. Is it your idea that it will bring it without taking 
from them the special privileges which they now enjoy ? 

The Chairman. They are on a par with Porto Riro in everything 
but the currency. When that bill was passed I had great doubt 
whether we should not put them on the TJnited States basis, but the 
argument was that it would disarrange business throughout the 
whole islands, and that it would increase the friction already there 
and postpone the peace that I thought was to come in the future, 
which h|is come now. That was the reason which actuated me in 
giving my vote for the bill finally passed. 

Mr. Palmer. They are on a par with Porto Rico except so far as 
the currency is concerned ? Do I understand that Porto Rico has a 
special tariff; does not Porto Rico come under the Dingley tariff 
rates? 

Mr. Dalzell. Certainly; but to put the Philippines in the same 
position as Hawaii, which is your suggestion, means free sugar, of 
course. 

Mr. Palmer. Yes, sir; but if you permit free sugar from the 
Philippines you should certainly take away the special advamtages 
given her. She is an oriental country and a cheap producing country, 
and she has enough advantages of her own, but if you are going to 
leave her all the special advantages and let Her competitive p^jpducts 
come in to this country free of duty, it would certainly be an injustice 
to American labor. 

The Chairman. I think she will gradually come to the Dingley 
tariff and will practically have free trade. I think that is inevitable. 

Mr. Palmer. If Congress would consider the subject from a purely 
business viewpoint, free of all sentiment, I believe Congress would 
find that not only would the enactment of this bill be injurious to the 
American people, but that it would be injurious to the Filipinos. 

I contend absolutely that this bill is not in favor of the Filipino 
people. You can travel the world over in the tropical zone and 
wherever you encounter a sugar estate, there you will find the closest 
approach to slavery of any industry in the Tropics. A tropical sugar 
estate means a large area of land owned usually by a corporation, and 
it is occupied by renters who live in huts, who usually are obliged to 
trade at " company stores," and who are generally kept in debt from' 
one year's end to the other. That is the general condition existing in 
the Tropics, and the Philippines are no exception; whereas, you take 
the other industries of the Philippines — take the matter of hemp, for 
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instance ; the testimony shows that hemp laborers are making from 
$2.50 to $4 a day. 

Mr. Grosvenor. '\ATiere did you get that evidence ? 

Mr. Palmer. I can show you that evidence. 

Mr. Grosa-enor. We had a very full and exhaustive hearing a year 
ago upon the subject of hemp, and I never heard of any proposition 
like that. 

Mr. Palmer. I think I have it right here, but I will certainly give 
it to the committee before I finish. 

Mr. Dalzeli.. That is a very strong argument in favor of. the 
proposition, that the Filipino people will devote their energies to the 
raising of hemp rather than sugar. 

Mr. Palmer. You will find that wherever hemp is produced in the 
Philippines, there labor is the highest, and I do not think that nature 
ever gave any country such a valuable copyrighted product as it gave 
the Philippines when it gave them hemp. You can not grow Manila 
hemp anywhere else in the world, and this world tb-day is using 
$100,000,000 of cheaper substitutes for hemp and would be glad to get 
hemp if it could, and the area over which it can be produced in the 
Philippine Islands, according to the report of the Philippine Com- 
mission, is simply enormous. 

Mr. Watson: If that be true, if they have practically a monopoly 
on the growth and cultivation of hemp, whereas there are many coun- 
tries to compete with them in the production of sugar, do you not 
think that by and by all the cultivatible area that can possibly pro- 
duce hemp will be given over to the culture of that product to the 
exclusion of sugar? 

Mr. Palmer. It would eventually. 

Mr. Clark. Which pays the better to the man who owns the land, 
raising hemp or sugar? 

Mr. Palmer. The hemp does, as I understand it. 

Mr. Clark. Would it not be inevitable that the whole crowd would 
go to raising hemp ? 

Mr. Palmer. No, sir ; I will tell you why. Hemp is a proposition 
more like the poultry business in this country. The people who go 
into the poultry business on a very large scale do not make the money 
that the people do in raising small quantities of it. Hemp is a pro- 
duct where the native can have his five, or ten, or tw^enty, or forty 
acres and raise his own hemp. He is subject to no corporation. He 
can gather his hemp and sell it without going through a corporation; 
no one stands betwen him and his market. But when you go to put a 
vast quantity of money in a single enterprise in the Philippines, that 
money would naturally go into sugar, because that is the product 
which is raised to best advantage in large quantities. 

Mr. Clark. Does it cost a corporation any more than it would cost 
you or me ? 

Mr. Palmer. You might say the same of sugar. Let me say that 
the best way to-day would be to raise five or six thousand tons— ^^ — 

Mr. Cooper. Is that land suited to the sugar cane the same as 
hemp? 

Mr. Palmer. I should judge some of it is and some of it is not. 

Answering General Grosvenor's question in his annual report to the 
Philippine Commission under date of January 11, 1902, Mr. J. G- 
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Livingston, governor of the province of Sorsogon, page 59 of the 
Senate hearings, says : 

The existing price of hemp in this province is so high that an industrious 
man earns, if he works well, $4 to $5 Mexican per day. 

I will give you something more recent. 

Mr. Grosvenor. The production of hemp is not necessarily by 
skilled labor ; it is by common labor ? 

Mr. Palmer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. (trosvenor. Is it possible thq,t you can hire men side by side at 
the prices we have heard here, ten cents and fifteen cents a day, while 
other people are paving $2.50 and $3 a day for the same class of 
labor? 

Mr. Palmer. I do not so understand it. I understand that where 
they are producing large quantities of hemp it is practically impos- 
sible to get labor to raise sugar. We must consider the fact that the 
means of transportation and the knowledge as between one province 
and another are not there as they are here. 

Mr. Grosvenor. We are trying to promote that intercourse by giv- 
ing them better shipping facilities. 

Mr. Palmer. Yes, sir. You take it in the matter of coffee. We 
import $70,000,000 of coffee a year, most of it from Brazil. They 
raise better coffee in the Philippines than they do in Brazil, and the 
average cost per pound of our imports last year or the year before 
was 6| cents a pound, and the exports from the Philippines averaged 
12 c^nts a pound. The reports from the Philippines are that the best 
Mocha coffee is not superior to the coffee of the Philippine Islands. 
They used to raise large quantities of it, but the borers devastated 
the coffee plantations of the islands. 

Mr. Grosvenor. Do they have to have the trees shaded as they do 
in Porto Rico ? 

Mr. Palmer. I do not know; but if you wish to stimulate the 
Filipinos, why not stimulate them to produce the $70,000,000 of 
coffee we now import from Brazil ? 

Mr. Grosvenor. We are trying to do that. 

Mr. Palmer. A man can have a small coffee plantation and he is 
not subject to a corporation. In building up small plantations you 
build up a family hearthstone, and you enable a man to rear and edu- 
cate his family ; but when you put him at work for a sugar corpora- 
tion, living in a rented hut, and keep him constantly in debt, you are 
not civilizing the Filipino in my judgment. 

You take it in the matter of rubber. We are importing between 
$28,000,000 and $30,000,000 of rubber. Rubber trees grow wild in 
many portions of the islands, and then there is gutta-percha, which is 
far more scarce than rubber. They tell me that the submarine-cable 
men of the world are in great straits to know where they are ^oing to 
get gutta-percha. AVhy not encourage the Filipinos to produce the 
rubber and gutta-percha we are obliged to buy from other countries ? 
When we put coffee on the free list, in 1871, we had no territory in 
which we could produce it, and now when we are importing $200,- 
000,000 of purely tropical products, not a pound of which can we ever 
hope to grow in this country, it seems to me that the common-sense 
view of it would be to encourage those people to produce as much afe 
possible of those things we can not produce rather than to induce 
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them, through special legislation, to'produce those things which com- 
pete with us. I think that is a fair proposition. 

Mr. Curtis. That the articles you mention should come in free, and 
we should still retain a duty of 25 per cent on sugar? 

Mr. Pal3ier. I do not think the country would censure you if you 
put a small duty on tropical commodities and turn it all over to the 
Philippine Islands, Hawaii, and Porto Rico to be used in stimulat- 
ing those islands to produce as much as possible of those products 
for which we now pay foreign countries $200,000,000 annually. 

I went through the last report of the Philippine Commission. 
Each governor of the forty provinces in the Philippine Islands has 
made a statement therein. I made an abstract of those statements, 
which I can leave with you. I liave it here, but I will not take time 
to read it. I only want to say that in that summary and in that 
report there is not a single solitary provincial governor of the Philip- 
pine Islands who asks tor a lower tariff rate into our market. They 
were asked to make recommendations as to what was most needed, 
and tjiey have made recommendations all the way from steam 
launches to schoolhouses, good roads, and everything of that kind. 

I want to call your attention to one of those hemp provinces — the 
province of Samar. Julio I Jorente, provincial governor. He says : 

It may be assured that there wUl be no real famine in Samar ; and with the 
prices which hemp has commanded, everyone has more or less money, not only 
enough for living, but even enough to wagte. Thus is explained how it is impos- 
sible to find here anyone to work; why laborers can not be found except at 
exorbitant prices. The wage fluctuates between a peso and a half and 2 pesos 
per day, and the reason is that they earn much money by working in abacS 
(hemp). It is calculated that one man will work 2 " arrobas " (50 pounds) 
per day; and as one-half belongs to the workman, and an arroba is ordinarily 
worth $4 Mexican, the result is that one workman earns> $4 Mexican per day. 
So it is that everj^body wants to work abacfi. and no one wants to hire as a 
servant or as a day laborer. If a person who is willing to work as a servant 
or laborer can be .found, it is only at high prices. 

Abacft and corpa constitute the chief articles of commerce in this province. 

Mr. Grosvknor. He quotes 75 cents and a dollar? 

Mr. Pai.]\ier. One and a half and 2 pesos. That would be $1.50 
and $2. from that in making hemp they get $4. 

The Chairman. A pe«o is worth half a dollar in gold? 

Mr. Palmer. Yes, su\ 

The Chairman. That would be from 75 cents to a dollar in gold. 

Mr. Palmer. Yes, sir, and reducing the other to gold it would be 
two dollars a day instead of four. 

Mr. Clark. ^\Tiat is it the people do who get the lesser sum; what 
do they work at ? 

Mr. Palmer. T do not know; there are some rice fields. 

Mr. Clark. Anything except hemp ? 

Mr. Palmer. Yes, sir; I should judge so. 

Mr. Clark. That is about as much as laborers get on farms in this 
country ? 

Mr. Palmer. Yes, sir : where they grow hemp. 

Mr. Clark. Where they do not^grow hemp. From 75 cents to 
$1.50 you can get all the hands you need. 

Mr. Palmer. We can not get them on the beet sugar farms. 

Mr. Clark. That is peculiar. 

Mr. Palmer. I will place this paper in the record. 
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ANNUAL REPORTS OF ALL PROVINCIAL GOVERNORS OF THE PHIL- 
IPPINE ISLANDS TO THE PHILIPPINE COMMISSION. 

Appendix " I," Fourth Ann.ual Report of the Philippine Commission, 
1903, Part 1, deginning on p. 731. 

Page 731. Province of Al)ra, Juan Villamor, promncial governor. — Principal 
industries of the province, cattle and timber. Principal agricultural industries, 
tobacco for export, rice and corn for home consumption. Eighty per cent of the 
carabaos and cattle killed by rinderpest. Five inn* cent of the land of the prov- 
ince under cultivation. 

Recommendations. — (1) That 10,000 jdculs of rice be shipped in and sold to 
the people at cost. (2) That 300 carabaos also be shipped in and disposed of 
in same way. (3) Opening of wagon road joining Abra and I locos Sur. (4) 
Enactment of a law granting free timber licenses to the poor. 

Page 135. Province of Alhay, A. (I. Bctts. provincial governor. — Province 
peaceful and prosperous. Principal industry, hemp. Exports last year, 50,000 
plculs; returns from same, $12,500,000 local currency. Average price of bull 
carts per day, $40 local currency. Average price of a carromata, $25 per day. 
Exports of ilang ilang, $500,000. Exports of copra, $300,000. Produced of 
sinamay, $3,250,000. Exports of same, $1,000,000. All hemp laborers work on 
shares, half and half. Seven hundred and twenty thousand dollars a year has 
been saved by constructing a wagon road to the coast and by adopting modern 
wheels on the traffic vehicles. Traction engines have been brought in to convey 
hemp to the coast and rice to the interior. Four hundred bicycles and numer- 
ous automobiles have also been imported. 'Prices of ordinary labor per day, $1 
to $1.50, local currency. Hemp press workers average $2 per day. Carpenters 
and masons average $2.50 per day. Longshoremen average form $3 to $7 per 
day. Beneficiador of hemp lates and two members of family average from $8 
to $10 per day. Price of labor has risen several hundred per cent and rents have 
increased 300 per cent. 

Page 7^1. Province of Amhos Ca marines, James Ross, civil governor. — Peace 
prevails; principal product is hemp; export of hemp, 251,969 piculs; other 
exports are ilang ilang and copra ; planters have turned from rice production to 
hemp; demand for laL)or is greater than the supply. There is a great boom in 
opening up new hemp lands, with constantly increasing demands for labor, and 
wages steadily increasing ; day near at hand when all labor will be taken up and 
further expansion necessarily cease. Other products of the Province are rice, 
com, coffee, cacao, sugar cane, cotton, cocoa, and copra. There are practi- 
cally no carabaos left. Province covers 1,000 square miles and has 135 miles 
of roads, of which 15 are in good condition, balance poor; would cost $400,000 
to repair; good roads greatly needed. 

Page 7.'f9. Province of Antique, A. Salazar, provincial governor. — Population 
of the province 114,(X)0: principal resource, agriculture; principal crop is rice, 
with which can feed whole province ; average product, 1,500,000 cavanes ; sugar 
formerly raised in quantities, but war and lack of work animals caused prac- 
tical abat^donment Since 1901 great quantities of hemp have been planted. 
Other crops are cof)ra, coffee, and cocoa. There are not 200 head of cattle left 
in the province, and ihe horses are now dying from surra. There are no pass- 
able roads in the province, and they are greatly needed. Peace and good order 
prevail. Despite lack of animals, lields are cultivated and the farmers always 
reap their just rewards. 

Page 7.7.5. Province ^of Bataan, J. H. Gohhnan, provincial governor. — Main 
resources of province are agriculture, fishing, and timber. Principal products 
are rice and sugar. Two- thirds of the ri(!e fields are planted. Twenty per 
cent of sugar lands are planted. The loss of acreage in both caused by lack of 
work animals and locusts. No wajit reported in this province. 

Page 756. Province of Batangas, Simeon Luz, provincial governor. — Sole 
source of wealth is agriculture, which is completely depressed. Ninety per cent 
of the draft animals were lost by rinderpest. Money needed to restock prov- 
ince. Need agricultural loan and mortgage banks. Rice and sugar are the 
principal crops, together with some hemp. 

Page 759. Provijice of Benguet. Williain F. Pack, provincial governor. — Best 
roads in province w^ere but trails ; now have 200 miles of good roads. Paid 
road builders 40 cents per day and up. Six hundred and ninety-two people died 
of cholera. New houses, new rice fields, and new coffee plantations throughout 
province. All pueblos in good financial condition. 
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Pagf: 7G1. Prarincv of Bohoi. An ire to Clarin, provincial {jovmior, — ^Agricul- 
ture is proHt rated on account of calamities of rinderpest, locusts, and cholera. 
Condition in the province precarious, but people not yet needy. Not over 30 
per cent of the ordinary crops will be hai-vested. Need work animals ; also new 
liridges and roa^Ls. 

Pafjc 760. Prolines of Bularan, Pahlo Tccson, provincial governor. — Com- 
merce and industry beginning to rtouriah. Cholera, locusts, drought, and lack 
of work animals reported. Agriculture the sole source of wealth. Fifty to 60 
per cent of animals dead. Need agricultural banks to establish agriculture. 
*• Usurers exploit the people.*' 

Page 169. Province of Cagayan. G. Gonzaga, provincial governor, — ^Province 
peaceful and tranquil. Rinderi^est lias kept up for years throughout the prov- 
ince. Have also suffered from smallpox, locusts, and cholera. Tobacco prices 
low. Kecommends agricultural banks and capital. 

. Page Ui'i. Province of Capiz. D. C. Shanks^ provincial governor. — Ninety per 

cent of the <-arabaos are dead. Also suffer from cholera and surra. 

Page 780. Province of Cavile, D. C Shanks, provincial governor. — Principal 
crops are rice and hemp. There are many new plantations of hemp. Roads are 
bad and have suffered from locusts. 

Page 792. Province of Cehu^ Juan Climaco, provincial governor. — ^Province 
exclusively devoted to agriculture. Much sugar on a small scale. Tobacco 
(.Top about the same as formerly. Roads arc bad, and have suffered from cholera 
and rinderi>est. All crops except hemp and copra decreased on account of 
rinderi)est. Sugar production fell off 75 per cent. 

Page Sl'i. Province of Ilocos \nrte. Julio Arcaoli, provincial governor. — 
Have suffered from rinderpest and Icuusts. Roads are poor. 

Page 818. Province of Ilocos Sur, M. Brisologo. provincial governor. — Agri- 
culture looking up after war and suffering from rinderpest. Animals are 
increasing. Principal products are rice, sugar, maguey, and indigo. Rice crop 
is fair. Sugar crop good. Maguey increasing and indigo decreasing. 

Page 821. Province of Iloilo, Martin Delgade, provincial governor. — Condi- 
tion critical. Suffering from rinderpest and cholera. Seven-tenths of the land 
is unplanted. Desires Government to purcliase iMce and carabaos. 

Page 825. Province of Isahela, Francisco Dichoso, provincial governor. — Suf- 
fered from locusts. Roads very bad. 

Page 827. Province of La Laguna, Juan Cailles, provincial governor. — Roads 
are bad, but agriculture is prospering as never before. Have suffered from 
rinderpest. Cocoanuts are the principal product. Natives plant great areas. 
Natives make $3 a day gathering cocoaunts, for which they receive $1 per 1,000. 

Page 829. Province of Union, J. Ortega, provincial governor. — Agriculture 
suffering greatly, especially rice. Production reduced 00 per cent. Causes: 
Cholera, drought, and scarcity of animals. Tobacco plantings small, owing to 
drought. No assistance asked for. 

Page 833. Province of Lepanto-Bontoc, William Dinwiddie, provincial gov- 
ernor. — Rice is the gieat product. No depression reported. 

Page 836. Province of Leyte, J. H. Grant, provincial governor. — Hemp is the 
big crop. It requires the least labor and yields greatest return. 75 p^ cent of 
the carabaos are dead. No suffering. Roads and bridges biul. 

Page 853. Province of Masbate. Bonifacio tierrano, provincial governor. — 
Cutting timber is the principal Imsiiiess. Large increase in planting hemp and 
cocoanuts. Recommends repair of roads and construction of telephone lines. 

Page 856. Province of Mindoro, R. S. Offfey, provincial governor. — Needs 
roads and telephone lines. No suffering reported. 

Page 858. Province of Misamis, Manuel CovraJes, provincial governor. — Noth- 
ing reported. 

Page 862. Province of IS'ueva Ecija, Epifanio dc las Santos Cristobal, provin- 
cial governor. — Agriculture prostrated by reason of rinderi)est, locusts, and 
worms. Roads are bad. Reconmiends construction of telephone lines and 
schoolhouses. 

Page 86Ji. Province of yucva Vizcaya. L. E. Bennett, provincial governor. — 
Needs roads. Agriculture is the principal occui)ation. Chief industry is rice. 
Almost impossible to hire men by day wages. When they can, they work for 
natives at 20 cents Mexican per day and food ; 40 cents without food to foreign- 
ers. Produce all their needs except clothing, for which they exchange rice. 
Clothing costs about 2 pesos a month : food, 3 pesos. Rice and tobacco prinicpal 
products. 
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Page 871, Province of Occidental Negros, L. Locsln Rama, provincial gover- 
nor. — Agriculture is the principal occupation. Sugar, rice, corn, tobacco, and 
hemp are principal products. Wages on public works, 40 cents per day, Mexi- 
can. Need roads. Suffering from despotic reign of usury. Sugar and rice 
neatly decreased. Corn and hemp increasing. Indispensable necessity is agri- 
cultural banks to loan capital at reasonable rate. Suffering from cholera. 

Page 890. Province of Negros Oriental. Bemetro Larena, provincial gov- 
ernor. — Roads are poor. Seventy per cent of carabaos lost by rinderpest. Suf- 
fered from drought. For above reasons and fall in prices of sugar and increase 
in laborers* wages many sugar plantations suspended work. Cultivation of 
hemp has maintained the province. Hemp exports greatly increasing. Hemp 
exports as follows : 

Piculs. 

1898 '. 37,000 to 40,000 

1899 40,000 to 50,000 

1900 50,000 to 60,000 

Great enthusiasm in planting hemp. Ninety per cent of planters abandoned 
other crops for it. Great future for province predicted. 

Page 894- Province of Pampanga, C. Joven, provincial governor. — Conditions 
more favorable than ever before. 

Page 900. Province of Pangasinan, M. Favita, provincial governor. — ^Rinder- 
pest carried away 50 per cent of stock. Suffered from locusts. Rice harvest is 
greater than in the preceding year. Principal products rice, cocoanuts, and 
salt Roads are passable. 

Page 901. Province of Paraguay William A. Phillips, provincial governor. — 
Reports tliat they have not had cholera. 

Page 902. Province of Rizal, A. Duncel, provincial governor. — Have suffered 
from rinderpest and need carabaos. Locusts devastated fields. 

Page 905. Province of Romhlony Francisco P. Sanz, j)rovincial governor. — ^AU 
pueblos increased planting of cocoanuts, hemp, rice, and corn. Large stores of 
rice on hand. Have built good wagon roads. Have suffered from cholera. 
Requests a steam launch and a high school. 

Page 906. Province of Samar, Julio Llorente, provincial governor. — Prin- 
cipal products are rice, corn, potatoes, etc. No danger of famine. Everyone 
lias money, owing to high price of hemp. No laborers are to be had; all work 
at hemp. Wasres, 1^ to 2 pesos per day. One man works 2 arrobas of hemp 
(50 lbs.) per day, and get one-half. Worth $4 Mexican per arroba; thus 
laborers get $4 per day. All want to work at hemp. Hemp and copra are 
the chief articles of commerce. Hemp exports, IfU.oOO piculs. Copra exports, 
72,000 piculs. Roads are bad. 

Page 915. Province of Sorsogon, B. Monreal, provincial governor. — Financial 
condition could not be better, although agriculture is prostrate, owing to cholera 
and rinderpest. " But, thank God, most of the pueblos of the province, being 
hemp producing, support themselves by commerce and are not in a destitute 
condition." 

Page 921. Province of Snrigao, Prudencio Garcia, provincial governor. — 
Suffered from rinderpest and cholera. Rice crop, 60 per cent of the usual crop ; 
recommends schoolhouses. 

Page 922. Province of Tarlac, Alfonso Ramos, provincial governor. — Much 
depression. Principal products cotton. Principal industries, forestry and agri- 
culture. Herds devastated by rinderpest. Have suffered from cliolera. Rec- 
ommends agricultural banks, work animals, and the use of forests for agricul- 
tural purposes, and dredging of rivers. 

Page 925. Province of Tayahas, H. H. Bandholtz, provincial governor. — 
Have suffered from cholera. Principal product is copra ; second, hemp. 90 per 
cent of carabaos died. Labor very scarce. Laborers receive 50 cents a day 
and subsistence. Carpenters receive $2 per day. 

Page 93^. Province of Zamhales, Potenciano Lesaca, provincial governor. — 
Suffered from rinderpest, cholera, and locusts. Province much depressed. 
Principal avocation, agriculture and cattle raising. Rice principal agrcultural 
product. Recommends carabaos and seed. 

Mr. Palmer. In considering this subject I think you should locate 
the position of the Secretary of War absolutely- There is no doubt 
as to what interests I am laboring for and there is no doubt as to 
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what interests he is laboring for. He is laboring solely for the 
Filipino people, whom he terms, " my people," and on page 153 of 
the hearings before the Philippine Committee the testimony shows 
that he would not recede from his position even if he knew that it 
would injure American interests, at least he declined to deny that 
he would. He said : 

Our recommendations are based npon our views of the needs of the PhiHppine 
Islands and the benefits to tiie trade of those islands. We are asking as much 
as wo can get, because the more we get the better we think it will be for the 
islands. The effect uiwn the i)o]icy of the United States, and particular inter- 
ests in the United States that will be affected, we have little knowledge of and 
desire to express no oi)inion. I hope that explanation 

Senator Patterson. You would not knowingly advocate any policy that would 
injure the industries of the United States — your own counti-y? 

Go\'ernor Taft. I do not think T would. We do not approach it from the 
standpoint of those interests, Iiowever. 

I think it is wise to locate just where the Secretary stands. It 
seems to me that he is in the same position before this committee as 
the people who came up from Cuba. He is not looking out for the 
interests of the people on the mainland ; he expects others to do that. 

Mr. Dalzell. I do not think that is a fair construction of the Sec- 
retary's position; he does not sj^eak from the standpoint of any 
particular interest. In other words, he is not a beet-sugar man or 
a tobacco man or a hemp man, he speaks in the general interests. 

Mr. Curtis. And he was the civil governor of the islands, too. 

Mr. Dai^ell. I do not think that is fair to the Secretary ; I think 
it is a reflection. 

Mr. Palmer. It certainly is not so intended. He was asked if he 
would still urge this legislation, even if he knew that it would injure 
American interests, and he replied that '• he did not think he would," 
but that " he did not approach it from that view point." It is no 
reflection on the Secretary; it is simply defining his position. 

The Chair^ian. I do not think there is any reflection on him as 
long as you quote his language. No man can be condemned except 
out of his own mouth. 

Mr. Palmer. The Philippine Commission report of November 1, 
1902, said: 

We thinli that a 50 per cent reduction will not give any substantial relief, 
and that nothing short of 75 per cent will accomplish a useful purpose. It is 
a mistake to suppose that the severance of these islands from Spain has made 
no difference in the markets to which their tobacco and sugar growers may 
look. On the contrary, with the separation from Spain the sugar and tobacco 
growers have been deprived of markets which were of great assistance to them, 
and it seems only fair and just that the United States should substitute its own 
markets for the Spanish market. 

From page 40 of Bulletin No. 14, Trade of the Philippines, by 
Mr. Frank H. Hitchcock, of the Department of Agriculture, it 
appears that from 1888 to 1892 the Philippines averaged to sell to 
the continent of Europe just 1.97 per cent of their sugar exports, 
and from 1893 to 1897 1^ per cent. So, I contend that on sugar w^e 
have not robbed the Philippines of any rich European market, and 
on tobacco the European trade has absolutely increased 8 per cent 
sinc^. American occupation, so that there should not be any sentiment 
about having taken away the American market, which we did not. 

On page 52, volume 1 of the 1903 report of the Philippine Commis- 
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sion, Secretary Taft, then governor of the Philippine Islands, made a 
statement as to the cost of producing sugar in those islands. He said : 

The actual cost of producing sugar which is marketed at Iloilo, per ton, is as 
follows : 

Tilling and planting, $22; cutting, carrying to mill, milling, bagging, and 
shipping, $18 ; and delivering, $6, making a total of $56 Mexican. These figures 
exclude material items like interest, investment, taxes, or rents, which are hard 
to estimate. 

I contend that at least one of the above items is wrong. Inasmuch 
as the cane lands of the Philippines require planting but once in 
seven to fifteen years, the item of $22 cost per ton of " tilling and 
planting" must necessarily refer almost T^'iiolly to tilling. Else- 
where I show that the yield per acre on four estates in the Philip- 
pines runs from 2,346 to 5,096 pounds, or an average on the four 
estates of 3,570 pounds per acre. Taking this as a basis, if the tilling 
costs $22 per tcHi of sugar it must cost $32.12 per acre of cane. I am 
credibly informed, one of the authorities being no less than the 
Bureau of Insular Affairs of the War Department that the average 
wage rate on Philippine sugar estates is 80 cents per week Mexican, 
and rice or hay, $3.25 Mexican per month. The governor of the 
province of Viscaya reports that the food for laborers costs about 3 
pesos per month. Adding this cost of food to the average cash wage 
rate, we have a total of $6.25 Mexican per month per man, which 
covers the wages paid him and the cost of his food. From this 
statement it will be seen that if the Secretary's figures are correct, 
the tilling alone of each acre of cane (208 feet square) requires an- 
nually the constant labor of one man for more than five months, 
which is certainly absurd. 

I will, later on, give you the details as to the cost of producing 
sugar by Juan Araneta, who is called the most learned agriculturist 
in the Philippine Islands, and who was a member of the honorary 
board of Philippine commissioners to the Louisiana Purchase Expo- 
sition. Araneta gives the cost of cultivation of 15 hectares of sugar 
cane (37^ acres) as $225 Mexican, or $6 per acre. The average pro- 
duction of this land was 5,100 pounds per acre, or 2i long tons, thus 
making the cost of cultivation to Araneta $2.40 per ton of sugar, as 
against the Secretary's statement of $22 per ton. It would almost 
appear that the Secretary had made a mistake by placing his decimal 
point a figure too far in the rear, 

The next sentence in the Secretary's report is as follows: 

The present selling price of sugar in the lioilo market, based on the price of 
foreign markets, is about $64 Mexican per ton, which allows little or no profit 
on the sugar from the most favorably located estates, and is considered less 
than the cost of production on the interior estates. 

It would seem that this statement does not tally with .the Iloilo 
quotations of Willett & Gray for the same date. They give the price 
of sugar on that day (December 31, 1903), which was within a few 
days of the date of the Secretary's report as governor of the Islands, 
as £7 4s. 6d per ton, f. o. b., Iloilo, and, figuring exchange at 220, 
this makes $77.53 per ton Mexican, as against the governor's quota- 
tion of $64 per ton, and shows a profit on cost of production as given 
by the Secretary, of 40 per cent. Even were all. of the Secretary's 
figures correct at the time they were made, it would not follow that 
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sugar was not then beinff produced in the islands at a more than 
handsome profit. The New York price of sugar at the same time 
would show a still larger profit. 

On pages 2, 364-65 of the hearings before the Senate Philippines 
Committee there appears the following statement concerning an 
experimental hectare of cane (2J acres) : 

A trial and experiment was made on the estate of Calamba, as follows : Four 
areas, equal to 400 square meters, were measured out and planted in the usual 
way with cane. It i-roduced IGO arrobas, equal to 1,904 kilos of cane, which, 
milled in an ordinary mill, gave 20 arrabos, or 3 piculs, of 65-degree current 
sugar. The hectare, or 2i acres tried, produced 91.25 piculs of raw sugar. The 
land selected for the purpose was not of the best, as the padres desired to 
arrive at the truth of what the average land could actually produce. 

Taking the value of a picul of sugar at $3 Mexican, 91.25 piculs produced in 
value $273.75. The cost of cultivation, viz, interest on capital invested, laid out 
in carabaos, building, machinery, labor, milling, etc., panned out $160 per 2* 
acres, or $1.75 per picul of sugar, leaving a net profit of $113.75. 

From the above it appears that oji an experimental tract, not of 
their best land, the cost of production and manufacture, including 
interest on the capital invested, was $1.75 Mexican per picul (137^ 
pounds) of sugar, or 0.875 cents, which is equal to 0.625 cents per 
hundred pounds. 

We can not do that in beets, I assure you. A year ago last summer, 
a special commissioner of the Department of Agriculture 

Mr. Dalzell. There is no item included of transportation, is there ? 

Mr. Palmer. The cost of cultivation, interest on capital invested, 
laid out in carabaos, building, machinery, labor, milling, ete., $1.60. 
There is no transportation, but there is building, machinery, and sev- 
eral other things for which expenditures would not have to be made 
each year. 

The Chairman. You do not cover in that amount the total cost of 
making the machiner}' put into that experiment? 

Mr. Palmer. I do not know. 

The Chairman. No man would make an estimate of that kind ; he 
would take the average cost. Is that a circular for the purpose of 
getting stock taken? 

Mr. Pal]mer. No, sir; it is a report of their experunent. 

The Chairman. By whom? 

Mr. Palmer. By tlie Philippine Sugar Estates Development Com- 
pany, which was the company, Mr. Chairman, that the mars deeded 
their lands to. 

The Chairman. And this company wanted to get capital interested 
in the business? 

Mr. Palmer. I do not know that. 

The Chairman. I remember, two or three years ago,. there was a 
circular in regard to the sugar-beet industry, which you all repudi- 
ated ; they were trying to get capital into the business. I think one 
is just as fair as the other. 

Mr. Curtis. Was not that statement made with a view to increasing 
the value of the land to the Government? 

Mr. Palmer. I do not know. There is another report, that my 
attention has just been called to, which shows practically the same 
thing— the report made to D. C. Worcester, the minister of the inte- 
rior. 

A special commissioner of the Department of Agriculture went 
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over to the Philippine Islands a year ago last summer, and he gath- 
ered statements from interviews with leading men in the Philippine 
Islands as to the cost of producing sugar, I think it is the most ex- 
tensive piece of information on tliat subject that I know of. • This 
[indicating] is a copy of his report to the Department. 

Interview with Rafael O. Ramos, September, 1903, at Bago, Ne- 
gros, Philippine Islands. He was bom in Occidental Negros, is 
engaged in agriculture, and was a member of the honorarv board of 
Philippine commissioners to the Louisiana Purchase Exposition. 
He gives the cost to produce, $2.10 to $2.60 (Mexican) per picul, 
including interest, transportation, the transportation being 32 cents 
by water per picul. Interest, 20 per cent on $100 per hectare. 
Amount produced per hectare, 43 piculs. 

Mr. Dalzell. What is a picul ? 

Mr. Palmer. 137.50 pounds, and a hectare is 2J acres. Seventy- 
five hectares produced 3,200 piculs at an average c5st of $2.35 Mexican 
per picul. 

Mr. Watson. What does that mean? Translate it into English, 
How much would that be ? 

Mr. Palmer. In a summary here I have it brought into English. 
Gold exchange, $2.30; sugar sold in Iloilo at from $5 to $5.25 Mexi- 
can per picul. 

The deductions are " cost of sugar '' — I will not read that. I have 
a summary of it. Total profits 187.60 acres, $3,123.20; profits per 
acre, $16.65. 

Here is the sugar estate of Seiior Juan Cabancar. He had 600 
hectares, that would be 1,500 acres, which produced 40,000 piculs of 
•sugar, or an average of over 66 piculs per hectare, costing less than 
$2.25 Mexican per j)icul. In this neighborhood from 80 to 100 piculs 
per hectare are often raised. 

Mr. Watson. It does not do any good to read that; we do not 
know what it means. You might as well read Hebrew. If you would 
say that it produced so much per acre, and it was worth so much, we 
would know what you were talking about. 

Mr. Palmer. I will put this into the record and give you the sum- 
marv. 

IVlr. Grosvenor. What system of weights and measures does the 
picul belong to ? We are about to introduce the metric system in the 
Philippines, and by the time w6 mix all the systems together it will 
take a lovely man to understand anything that is going on. I under- 
stand that we are to do that in both Houses. 

Mr. Palmer. I think the only psirt of the report that is readable at 
a glance is the summary. This report, as you understand, was made 
*^o the Department of Agriculture by a man who went over there. 

Now, Com. Lucuriaga had 150 acres and the sugar was 481,250 
pounds. The sugar per acre was 3,208 pounds. The cost per hundred 
pounds was $0,694, the selling price was $1.73 ; the profits per hun- 
dred pounds $1,041 and the per cent profit was 150 per cent. Sen. 
Juan Araneta had 37.50 acres and produced 191,125 pounds of sugar. 
The sugar per acre was 5,096 pounds, the cost per hundred pounds 
was $0,621, the selling price was $1.59, the^profit per hundred pounds 
was $0,969 and the per cent profit was 155 per cent. 

Mr. Tawney. Where was that selling price, on the plantation or 
the point of shipment ? 
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Mr. Palmer. At Iloilo. It is all given in the statement. I know 
the transportation is included because the first one I read gave the 
transportation. 

Senor Ramos had 187.5 acres. The sugar produced was 440,000 
pounds, the sugar per acre was 2,346 pounds, the cost per hundred 
pounds was $0,743, the selling price was $1.62, the profits per hundred 
pounds were $0,976 and the per cent profit was 131 per cent. 

Mr. Clark. Then this estimate includes interest on land and every- 
thing of that sort? 

Mr. Palmer. It does; it includes all the items, but I simply de- 
ferred reading it. 

Mr. Clark. I just wanted to know, because there are so many differ- 
ent ways of ciphering problems. 

Mr. Palmer. Here is Juan Araneta. He has plowing, planting, 
cultivating, milling, packing, transportation (12 miles), storage, and 
embarkation, frei^t to Iloilo (19 miles), and unloading. 

Mr. Clark. But he does not say a word about the interest on 
money ? 

Mr. Tawney. Or anything about the depreciation? 

Mr. Palmer. We have not been able to figure on that in tlie beet- 
sugar business. We are going on the basis that our factories will last 
forever. Here is one that has taken in interest and commission 20 per 
cent. They tell me that the interest rates over there are very high, 
especially on the small estates. The large firms, like Walter Barnes 
& Co., loan money at 20 per cent and 30 per cent to the big sugar 
estates — that is, tne largest ones that have good credit. Those plant- 
ers will borrow more money than thev need and they will lend a part 
of it out to planters with poorer credit and get from 30 to 40 per cent. 
These planters will in turn loan it out to still smaller planters who 
have little or no credit and from them they get even 50 and 70 per cent 
interest. 

Mr. Ci^RK. That is simply the interest on the money they have to 
have for current expenses. If that calculation you have contains no 
item of interest on the land, then it is utterly worthless. 

Mr. Palmer. It would be a very easy matter to figure out that. 

Mr. Curtis. Did you not state that the total production of Philip- 
pine sugar was 145,000 tons? 

Mr. l^ALMER. That is the estimated production for this year. 

Mr. Curtis. Then we will import about 1,800,000 tons? 

Mr.. PAI4MER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Curtis. If we took all the sugar produced in the Philippine 
Islands we would still have to import 1,600,000 tons of sugar? 

Mr. Palmer. Yes, sir. We care nothing about the present produc- 
tion of 145,000 tons — ^it is the increased production we are trying to 
look out for. If you would pass a bill giving the present sugar pro- 
ducers on present production free trade with the United States, and 
not change the tariff so far as might relate to any increase of produc- 
tion, I think the beet-sugar men would even be willing to give those 
fellows a bounty on their present output. 

Mr. Curtis. You have ]ust stated that the hemp industry was so 
profitable that the men were anxious to go into the work. It seems 
to me they would raise hemp instead of sugar. 

Mr. Palmer. We have not the same kind of people out there we 
have in Kansas. There are 8,000,000 of them. 
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Mr. Curtis. I know. Xo great part of the 8,000,000 are going into 
the sugar business, or the hemp business, or any other business? 

Mr. Palmer. Some of them will go into the sugar business as 
American capital goes there and open up vast sugar estates. It is 
not the present sugar producer we fear. 

Mr. Curtis. I do not think you need have very much fear of their 
going into any kind of business. 

Mr. Palmer. They have increased the production from 80,000 tons 
to 145,000 tons in one year. 

In this summary of tiiese seven estates there are three which only 
give the cost per hundred pounds to produce, they do not give the 
acres, the sugar per acre, etc. The average of the figures on the cost 
of production on these seven estates is $0,744 per hundred pounds. 
That corresponds pretty closely to the cost of production as given by 
the Philippine Sugar Estate Development Company of $0,625 on that 
experimental hectare I called attention to. 

Mr. Clark. Does that mean at the port ? 

Mr. Palmer. At Iloilo. 

Mr. Clark. That is the port? 

Mr. Palmer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Clark. How much does it cost them to get it here? 

Mr. Palmer. It costs $0,267 per hundred pounds or 25s. per long 
ton to lay it down in Xew York. It costs 20s. per long ton by 
steamer to lay it down in San Francisco, and it costs 12s. per long ton 
to lay it down at San Francisco by sail. 

The Chairman. You estimate the production of sugar in the Phil- 
ippines for this year at 145,000 tons. I have seen it estimated as high 
as that, and in 1893 it was 260,000? 

Mr. Palmer. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. So there was a gradual diminution ? 

Mr. Palmer. Yes, sir ; owing to the revolution, death of draft ani- 
mals by rinderpest, etc., and then it began to increase, and it is now 
more than half what was produced in 1893. 

The Chairman. That is true. 

Mr. Palmer. When the carabaos were killed by the rinderpest the 
production went down. 

The Chairman. I think it got to the lowest point before they had 
any rinderpest at all. 

Mr. Palmer. I have heard it stated : " Why does not the Philippine 
sugar come here, they have 25 per cent reduction ?" I can not tell you 
why it does not come, but I do know that last year nearby Java sent us 
355,355 tons of sugar that paid the full Dingley tariff rate. The 
freight rates from Java to New York are the same as from the Philip- 
pines to New York. 

The Chairman. It would rather look to me that there was not this 
enormous profit that you figure out. The reason that it does not come 
here, this being the large sugar market of the world for consumption, 
and their failing to increase their production to any very large extent, 
it looks to me that there w^as not the profit in it which you figure. 

Mr. Palmer. These figures were obtained, some of them direct from 
the books of the planters, and those figures were verified in San 
Francisco last summer. If the committee would like to hear the com- 
missioner who went over there, and spent, if I remember right, two or 
three months on the islands, I will be glad to see that he is called. 
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The Chairman. The committee will be glad to hear any gentleman 
you wish to bring before them. 

Mr. Palmer. If there is any question about the cost of production 
over there, I think perhaps a person who has investigated it might 
give the committee some information. 

The Chairman. That is for you to decide. 

Mr. Palmer. As to the extent of arable lands in the islands and 
sugar-cane land, I do not know whether there is any need to go into 
that or not. We all know that the well-defined sugar-cane land in the 
islands is far more than sufficient to supply the entire world consump- 
tion of 10,000,000 tons. How many acres does it take to supply the 
10,000,000 tons? At 2^ tons per acre it only requires 4,000,000 acres, 
and the islands are known to have over 30,000,000 acres of well-defined 
sugar-cane land. They have wild cane growing there that, when cut, 
measured 27 feet long, and they only plant it once in from seven to 
fifteen years. 

As to whether or not these people over there will work, the latest 
information I have is from the third special report of the cx)llector of 
customs for the Philippine Tsands, reviewing the work of his office 
from September 1, 1903, to September 1, 1904. That has just been 
received and was made public by the War Department. It says : 

The question of labor in the Philippines has ceased to be a critical one. 
Despite the gloomy predictions of many thoroughly sincere investigators and 
writers on the subject the Filipino laborer has conclusively demonstrated that 
he is a practicable and dependable element in the industrial development of 
these islands. In the past two years several immense enterprises have been 
successfully carried on solely with the aid of Filipino laborers. 

So that seems to be a settled matter. 

I remember very well when this Cuban matter was up that Hugh 
Kelly and many others claimed that if you passed the bill we would 
get the rich trade of the " Gem of the Antilles," and that would mean 
$200,000,000 a year to us. I remember how on the strength of one 
telegram from Tampa, Fla., nineteen of our friends in the Pennsyl- 
vania delegation deserted us, and it is interesting to see what has 
come of it so far as our benefits are concerned. 

In 1904 the United States importation of Cuban products (mostly 
sugar) exceeded our 1902 purchases from that island by $42,288,734, 
representing an incerase of 120 per cent. Now, the question is, what 
did Cuba do with that $42,000,000? Did we get it, as it was sup- 
posed by some we would ? She spent the $42,000,000 in Europe and 
other countries, and out of the entire $42,288,734 extra money 'Which 
we paid to Cuba, Cuba bought extra goods from us to the value 
of $285,486, the benefit to us being 1^ per cent and the benefit to Cuba 
120 per cent, somewhat of a jug-handle arrangement, to say the least. 

The Chairman. I suppose you are aware that the bill introduced 
in the House, which the sugar interests of the United States defeated, 

fave a much more favorable tariff on goods exported from the United 
tates to Cuba than was finally put into the treaty ? 
Mr. PtVLMER. I did not know that. 

The Chairman. I want to state to you now that the provision of 
the bill that reduced the duty, giving the United States preference 
over the other countries, was a reduction equal to 20 per cent ad 
valorem upon the value of the goods, while the treaty finally made 
was a reduction sometimes of 20 per cent, or 10 per cent of the duty, 
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and you can see of course that 20 per cent ad valorem on the value of 
the goods exported from the United States to Cuba would be a much 
greater reduction than was contained in the treaty. 

Mr. Palmer. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. So I hardly think that you gentlemen ought to 
throw that into the face of this committee. 

Mr. Palmer. Gentlemen, I contend that this bill is only the second 
of four links in a chain which it is proposed to weld. 

The first link in the chain is the 50-cent dollar, whereby you enable 
employers to cut the price of labor in half. The second link is to 
get free introduction of their competitive products into our pro- 
tective and necessarily hi^h-priced market. The third link of that 
chain, which has already been shown by bills which were introduced 
last year, is to raise the limit of the amount of land which can be 
owned by individual corporation from 2,500 acres to 25,000 acres. 

The Chairman. No committee has reported those bills? 

Sir. Palmer. No, sir; they went to the Committee on Insular 
Affairs. When I spoke to the Secretary of War about that limitation 
of 2,500 acres, he said he thought it was contemptible that that should 
have been put in; that they ought to have at least 25,000 acres. I 
think they are resting a little just now, but I suppose he is ^oing to 
come at us at the earliest moment when he may think conditions are 
favorable for its passage- 

The Chairman. I think you will have to wait a little while yet. 

Mr. Palmer. I hope so. The fourth link would be the matter of 
cooly labor. Governor Taft was asked if he wanted cooly labor in 
the Philippine Islands 

The Chairman. As I understand you, notwithstanding the 50-cent 
peso, the price of labor in producing hemp has increased enormously, 
so that it has got to be from $2 to $2.50 in gold ? 

Mr. Palmer. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. So that the difference in currency did not keep 
back the price of labor in that respect, so far as hemp is concerned ? 

Mr. Palmer. No, sir. 

The Chairman. If the sugar business is so profitable and is going 
to be so profitable under this 25 per cent tariff, why will not the same 
thing hold good in the sugar industry as in the hemp industry, and 
the wages of the people over there be increased, so that they will 
increase the labor of the foreign countries? 

Mr. Palmer. That might be possible, but they have several great 
advantages over what we have. 

Mr. Grosvenor. What was it the Secretary said about cooly labor? 

Mr. Palmer. This was before the Senate Philippine Committee, 
page 185 : 

Senator Rawlins. I want to go a step farther. Do you think it wise, in 
enacting a law, to dispose of these lands in any way that would lend encourage- 
ment to or extend the influence of those who would desire the introduction of 
Chinese labor to subserve their purposes in the islands? 

Governor Taft. What we want to do is to develop the islands, and certainly 
the attraction of capital, by offering what will return a reasonable profit, is 
our policy, and the sale of lands in tracts sufllciently large to attract capital is 
an essential part of that plan. 

Mr. Watson. He does not say anything about cooly labor ? 
Mr. Grosvenor. What is your objection to that? 

D p p — 05 4 
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Mr. Palmer. When he declines to state that he is opposed to a 
measure provided it would lead to the introduction of coolie labor, I 
must assume that he would be in favor of the measure even if it 
meant the introduction of coolie labor. With an ignorant class of 
people as they have there the large corporations will also be able to 
enslave them, and furthermore, if you go on higher grounds than 
that, the Philippine Islands have seventy -five people to the square 
mile, and in the United States, Alaska, and Hawaii we have only 
twenty-six. If you give away those lands in large tracts the time is 
going to come when there will be no land left for the Filipino, and I 
think the question is as to whether those islands should be developed 
for the benefit of the Philippine people or for the benefit of the 
American exploiter to go over there and enslave them, and it seems to 
me that it is a matter desei'ving the consideration of Congress. It 
seems to me that they could be benefited very much more than by 
enslaving them to sugar corporations and bringing them into compe- 
tition with the American product. 

The Chairman. Congress has already provided that not more than 
2,500 acres shall be sold to anybodj^, and, if I remember rightly. 
there were a number of restrictions placed in that section. 

Mr. Palmer. Yes, sir ; it was very carefully drawn, but they wish 
to change it. 

The Chairman. A great deal of time was spent on it. Now, was it 
not in regard to the 2,500 acres that Secretary Taft was asked the 
very question that you quoted before the committee in the Senate? 

Mr. Palmer. Yes, sir; he thinks that that is too small, and he 
openly says it should be 25,000 acres. 

The Chairman. Was not a question asked as to whether the Com- 
mission would not make it 2,500 ? 

Mr. Palmer. That was afterwards. 

Mr. Clark. As to the coolie question, you might as well dismiss 
that. You could not induce Congress to pass a law allowing the 
coolies to enter the Philippines. 

Mr. Palmer. I think you are right. I simply spoke of those 
things which the Secretary of War wanted to do. He seemed to have 
a great deal of influence. 

Mr. Clark. I know, but the Secretary of War swore before the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs that it would be absolutely dis- 
astrous both to the American laborers and the Philippine laborers. 

Mr. Palmer. This may not be germane to the suDject, but in 1900 
we paid to Brazil alone nearly $53,000,000 for coffee and rubber, 
which are to-day produced in the Philippine Islands. In 1871 we 
were collecting an import duty of 3 cents per pomid on coffee. We 
then took the tariff on of coffee, and Brazil immediately put on an 
export duty, thus transferring nearly $8,000,000 from our Treasury 
to hers and giving us no cheaper coffee. During the subsequent 28 
years the United States lost in revenues $304,869,852.84 on Brazilian 
coffee alone and the Brazilian trade balance against the United 
States during the same period amounted to the enormous sum of 
$1,328,167,670. 

The Chairman. Is that export duty still in force from Brazil? 

Mr. Palmer. I understand not. I imderstand they have gradually 
reduced it. There are a very few States that themselves coUect an 
export duty, but the general government does not. It would seem to 
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me that if we want to raise revenue and help the islands we could 
afford to have a small duty on coffee and take it off of our island coffee 
produced imder the Stars and Stripes, 

The Chairman. When we are obliged to hunt revenues in the 
future, the committee will bear that in mind. 

Mr. Palmer. I understand thai we are now hunting for $255000,000. 

The Chairman. We have a surplus in the Treasury, and we are not 
in a bankrupt condition. 

Mr. Palmer. As to the land law business, take it under the national 
reclamation act, any person can take up 160 acres, while in the Philip- 

Eines a native can only take up 40 acres. I do not hear of any bul 
eing offered or having been offered to increase the land holdings of 
the individual. 

The Chairman. It was represented that a Filipino family could 
live on 40 acres the same as an American family could on 160 acres in 
this country. 

Mr. Tawney. And could produce as much on 40 acres as they can 
produce here on 160 acres. 

Mr, Palmer. On the Chinese question here is the recommendation 
of the Philippine Commission, dated November 1, 1902 : 

That an amendment be made to the Chinese exclusion act giving power to the 
government by law to admit a fixed and limited nmnber of Chinamen into the 
Philippine Islands, who are certified to be skilled laborers, on the bond of the 
employer that tor every Chinese laborer employed he will employ a Filipino 
apprentice, and that he will return the Chinese skilled laborer thus Introduced 
within five years after his admission into the country, and that he shall pay a 
head tax of not exceeding $50 for^each Chinaman so admitted, to the insular 
government, to be expended incident to the enforcement of these restrictions. 

The Chairman. Do you know of any bill being introduced into 
Congress to carry that into effect ? 

Mr. Palmer. I do not know, but I know it has been repeatedly 
recommended by the Philippine Commission ; not, however, that the 
Philippines be flooded with them. 

Mr. Gkosvenor. A certain class of skilled Chinamen to instruct the 
Filipinos in the matter of sugar development. 

Mr. Clark. Do you not know that when the conference took place 
between the House committee and the Senate committee on the 
Chinese-exclusion act that the conference was held up two or three 
weeks on that very question, as to whether the Chinese-exclusion act 
should appl}^ to the Philippine Islands as well, and on that point the 
House won out ? You could not get a bill through Congress that will 
allow those fellows there ; no man in the House dares to vote for it. 

Mr. Palmer. You take it on this land business. I do not doubt 
there will be a bill introduced this session — ^there was last session — to 
increase the land holdings from 2,500 to 25,000 acres. Take it under 
our national reclamation act, a corporation can only get 160 acres. 
There it is 2,500 acres, sixteen times as much. So far as I can see, 
those two things — the increase of land holdings under corporate own- 
ership and the reduction of duty on a commodity which only forms 
about 8 per cent of the exports of the islands — is simply with a view 
of putting in large sugar plantations on those islands. 

Mr. Dalzell. Why say sugar, when you say twice as much money 
would be made out of hemp ? 

Mr. Palmer. There are industries in your State (Pennsylvania) 
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where large amounts of money can be profitably employed. There 
are other industries in your State where large amounts oi money can 
not be profitably employed, that are best conducted by small institu- 
tions, and hence large capital will be satisfied with even a smaller 
profit, and it takes hold of something that is eminently adapted to be 
handled by large capital, rather than to taking hold of the produc- 
tion of something that is done best in small holdings and where it can 
not secure a monopoly of the business. 

Mr. Dalzell. 1 do not see why hemp should be better cultivated in 
small holdings than sugar, or what difference there should be in the 
extent of area occupied in cultivation. 

Mr. Palmer. Simply because a native there can raise his own 
hemp. He has a little improvised machine for cleaning that prac- 
tically costs him nothing. He does not have to go to any mill. He 
is absolutely independent of the world, of everybodv except the 
buyer, and so the corporation can not get the control of the business. 
But, with sugar, the cane grower is ^penedent upon the mill, and 
unless a mill is near by his crop is of no value. To-day they are only 
getting 45 per cent of the sugar out of the cane with their crude mills, 
and when new machinery is put in they will double the amount of 
sugar they are getting from tne cane now. I think that covers all I 
have to say. 

There is just one remark that I would add, which is recalled to me 
by a blue-pencil mark here. I would respectfully suggest that we 
induce the Filipino people to produce as much as possible of the 
$200,000,000 of the purely tropical productions that we now import 
and which we can not raise, and all of Avhich they can raise, rather 
than to induce them to produce sugar, $140,000,000 worth of which 
we are now^ purchasing abroad but all of which can be grown on 
American farms. That is the whole thing in a nutshell. Air. Chair- 
man and gentlemen, I thank you. 

Thereupon the committee took a recess to meet at 2 o'clock. 

AFTER RECESS. 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 2 o'clock p. m. 
The Chairman. The hearing will proceed. 

STATEMENT OF ME. W. S. HUMPHKEY. 

Mr. Humphrey. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I was ver}'^ much interested this morning in the discussion that took 
place, more especially from the standpoint of the statements made 
by the committee with reference to the recommendations of the 
Philippine Commission. 

AVhen we started into the presentation of this matter before the 
committee it was our understanding that the proponents of the 
measure, those that asked for the legislation in the interests of the 
Philippine Islands, had the affirmative of this question and should 
be first heard. 

The committee announced its idea, or at least I understood from 
the chairman, that presumptively the Filipinos were entitled to the 
legislation claimed, and that if we had anything to present against 
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it we could present such arguments as we had against this proposed 
measure. 

It appears from the recommendations of the Philippine Commission 
that they not only ask for a reduction in the duty on sugar and 
tobacco, which the committee presumes they are entitled to, but they 
also ask that certain changes be made in the land laws and that cor- 
porations be allowed to purchase from twenty to twenty-five thousand 
acres of land to be used in the production of sugar. When that 
proposition is stated to the committee it at once says that no such 
proposition would be entertained by Congress; that this committee 
would not entertain such a proposition as that. Again, it is sug- 

?;ested that the Commission, under certain conditions, admit Chhiese 
abor iiito the Philippine Islands. It is at once stated by the com- 
mittee that members of Congress would not favor the admission of 
Chinese labor into this archipelago, and that they would insist upon 
the exclusion of Chinese labor. 

It seems that the only thing that is taken for granted and that pre- 
sumptively the Commission are right upon is the question of the 
reduction of the duty on sugar and tobacco. 

Now, we claim that the same position should be taken by the com- 
mittee when they would attempt other legislation — to enrorce their 
recommendations with respect to the changes in the land laws or to 
enforce their recommendations with respect to the admission of 
Chinese labor — that they should take the same position that they 
would under such circumstances, and that they should show the rea- 
sons why they should be granted those conditions. 

In the argument of Mr. Palmer before the committee and the ques- 
tions of the committee addressed to Mr. Palmer it was suggested that 
the recommendation of the committee was simply that skilled Chi- 
nese labor be admitted into the Philippine Islands and that the em- 
ployers of labor were to put a skilled Chinaman at work and should 
put a Filipino apprentice aside of him to learn from the skilled Chi- 
nese laborer the art that he was supposed to be familiar with in the 
particular branch of industry; but the Commission does not recom- 
mend that this skilled labor should be skilled labor of any particular 
kind or that it should be limited to any particular branch of industry. 
In other words, the sugar planter would bring in his Chinese skilled 
laborers on the sugar plantation and for each Chinaman that he 
would work on the plantation as a skilled sugar planter he would put 
a Filipino along beside him and in that way they would have at least 
one-half of all the labor in all branches of the experiment Chinese 
labor under the theory of a skilled Chinese to educate a heathen 
Filipino. 

lou can readily understand how it would be possible under any 
legislation bringing about such a situation as the Philippine Com- 
mission has suggested that the whole archipelago would be overrun 
with Chinese labor, and practically every industry in the Philippines 
would be carried on through the means of Chinese labor. 

Mr. Watson. Do you knoA^' of any bill now pending in Congress 
providing for that? 

Mr. Humphrey. We knew of no bill asking for the introduction 
of sugar at 75 per cent reduction imtil within the past ten days. 

Mr. Curtis. The bill was only introduced within ten days and 
you were notified and given plenty of opportunity to be heard. 
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Mr. Humphrey. Then, when a bill is introduced for the purpose 
of introducing Chinese labor into the archipelago are we to be told 
that presumptively they are right and that we have the affirmative 
of showing why it should not be done? 

Mr. Curtis. I think your presumption is violent, and I do not 
think you are justified in drawing that conclusion from anything 
that has been said by the committee or any member of the committee, 
in my judgment. 

Mr. Humphrey. But we are put at once upon the defensive in 
the interest of an American industry as against the proposition of 
opening up that industry to the competition of the Filipinos. 

Mr. Curtis. A proposition that you yourself admitted would not 
amount to anything? 

Mr. Humphrey. Oh, no; I have not admitted that. 

Mr. Curtis. You admitted that if we took all the sugar production 
from the Philippine Islands we would still have to import over a 
million tons of sugar eoch year. 

Mr. Humphrey. That is perfectly true ufider present conditions. 
But supposing the recommendations of the Commission are carried 
out and enacted into laws upon the statute books, what will be the 
production of the Philippine Islands within the next five years ? 

The Chairman. What I said was that the committee were willing 
to take up the bill at once, unless the gentlemen opposed to it desired 
to submit some opposition. 

Mr. Humphrey. What he would have liked, Mr. Chairman, would 
have been that those who are in favor of the measure should have 
presented their arguments in favor of the 'measure and the facts 
and figures upon which they based them. 

The Chairman. I understand that. The committee was readj^ to 
go on without any further hearing and consider the bill, if you gen- 
tlemen did not care to have a hearing. 

Mr. Humphrey. Now, we are here, Mr. Chairman, in the interest 
of the sugar industry of Michigan — myself and some of the genttemen 
who are with me. Mr. Palmer appeared for the National Sugar 
Association. I simply represent the Michigan interests. 

Mr. HiLi.. Mr. Palmer simply aj)peared for a voluntary associa- 
tion of sugar growers, not a corporation at all ? 

Mr. Humphrey. Not in the least. The American Sugar Associa- 
tion is simply a voluntary association that is organized, with a chair- 
man and secretary, for the purpose of attempting to further the inter- 
ests of beet-sugar manufacture in this country, and the principal 
object of that association, as I gather it, although I am not a mem- 
ber — the principal object of' that association, as I understand — is for 
the purpose of having meetings annually and for the diffusion of use 
ful knowledge with respect to the cultivation of beet sugar and the 
manufacture of beets into sugar, so that each factory can gain all 
the information that every other factory has. 

Mr. Hn.L. You represent a voluntary association in Michigan? 

Mr. Humphrey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hill. What was the average cost of beet sugar in Michigan 
last year? ' 

Mr. Humphrey. The average cost of beet sugar last year was about 
4 cents. 
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Mr. Hill. What did you sell it at; what was the average selling 

Mr. Humphrey. The selling price this year in Michigan will aver- 
age practically 5 cents. We commenced at about $0.44 or $0.45, along 
there, and it has gradually gone up until the last quotations I saw 
were $6.09 per hundred pounds. 

Mr. Hill. In figuring that cost, are there any by-products, and 
what do they figure in as a part of the business ? 

Mr. HuMPHBET. Two factories have a by-product that they manu- 
facture from the beet pulp. All of the factories have a by-product 
which is known as green sirup^the sirup that can not b>e used in 
making granulated sugar. It is sold to the alcohol factories at a 
small price — ^at about $2.40 a ton. The actual fig[ures can be given on 
all those subjects by Mr. Hathaway. He can give you the accurate 
data. There are two factories that are now attempting to dry beet 
pulp and trying to ^et something out of that. 
. Mr. Grosvenor. How many concerns manufacture alcohol ? 

Mr. Humphrey. One. 

Mr. Grosvenor. That is what I supposed. 

Mr. Humphrey. It is at Bay City. They buy the sirups from all 
the other factories and manufacture it into alcohol. They buy what 
is known as the waste or green sirup, and that is manufactured into 
alcohol and upon that the United States Government received the 
year before last about $1,200,000 in revenue duty. 

Mr. Hill. That is in Michigan ? 

Mr. Humphrey. Yes, sir; in Michigan we paid as revenue to the 
United States Government something nke $1,200,000 on alcohol. 

Mr. Grosvenor. How much money did they make on that ? 

Mr. Humphrey. A very small amount. I understand that the 
entire amount that they got on the sale of alcohol over and above the 
amount paid to the United States Govenrment was something like 
thirty of forty cents a gallon. The Government gets a dollar and 
some cents a gallon. 

Mr. Grosvenor. $1.10. 

Mr« Humphrey. One dollar and ten cents, I think it is. 

The Chairman. It is just the same as the tax on corn alcohol. 

Mr. Grosvenor. There was some proposition to release the duty on 
alcohol in order to countervail the supposed injury to the sugar busi- 
ness by the reciprocity treaty with Cuba. That proposition came 
from Mr. Oxnard. /WTien we came to look into that proposition we 
found that all the rest would want the same reduction. 

Mr. Humphrey. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. Grosvenor. And the corn alcohol people were on hand to take 
care of themselves. 

Mr. Humphrey. I do not think it makes the slightest particle of 
difference about releasing that duty so far as the beet sugar industries 
are concerned. I think the revenue tax has no effect upon the sugar 
beet industry. I think the price of alcohol is regulated by the inter- 
nal revenue tax paid and the cost of production so that in addition to 
their obtaining the amount that is paid to the Government for 
revenue they also obtain the cost and the profit on the manufacture. 
In other words, I do not see how your taking that revenue tax off 
would in any way assist the sugar beet industry of the United States. 

The Chairman. Would that aid the alcohol interests ? 
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Mr. HuMPHRKY. Immediately upon the taking off of that revenue 
you gentlemen can readily understand that the price of alcohol would 
drop. 

The Chairman. Not if the tax was kept on the com alcohol. 

Mr. Humphrey. Rut I do not think you gentlemen would entertain 
an amendment of that kind which would discriminate against one 
American production and in favor of another. 

The Chairman. That suggestion was presented to us by Mr. 
Oxnard. 

Mr. Tawney. Does that discrimination now exist as l^tAveen corn 
and wood alcohol ? 

Mr. Humphrey. I am not prepared to say. 

Mr. Tawney. The wood alcohol pays no tax whatever ? 

Mr. Humphrey. Those are two commodities that are as widely 
different as tea and skimmed milk. They do not come into competi- 
tion in any way. 

Mr. Tawney. Are you fully advised as to that ? 

Mr. Humphrey. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Tawney. Have you read the last report of the Commissioner 
of Internal Eevenue in which he says that wood alcohol is used to 
such a degree as to become a competitor in the manufacture of alco- 
holic liquors ? 

Mr. Humphrey. I have not read that quotation. I know the results 
to some people who attempted to use it in the same way. I know it 
was attended with disaster. 

Mr. Tawney. In 1903 were the beet-sugar manufacturers disposing 
of any of the by-products out of which alcohol is now manufactured 1 

Mr. Humphrey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tawney. They were ? 

Mr. Humphrey. That is my understanding. 

The Chairman. And the previous year, 1902. 

Mr. Humphrey. The factory at Bay City was established in tjxe 
early part of 1902. J think they got $2 a ton for the sirup, or some- 
thing like that; perhaps $2.40. fi just pays the factory for putting 
it into the tanks and running it from the tanks into the cars to be 
shipped to the factory at Bay City. If they did not use it in that way 
they would run it into the sewers. 

The Chairman. Is there any other by-product? 

Mr. Humphrey. The only other by-product is the beet pulp. As I 
said before, there are two factories in the State that are drying pulp, 
so I was informed by Mr. Hathaway. He is here in the room and he 
can ^ve you all the information upon that subject. I was informed 
by him that at their factory they have a pulp dryer. It simply saves 
the cost and expense which the factory would otherwise incur in get- 
ting rid of the beet pulp. 

There is practically no profit in it to the manufacturer, but you can 
see that this beet pulp piles up in a great mass, thousands of tons ; it 
lays there and ferments, and it is very offensive and there is an ordi- 
nance wherever they are in an incorporated town which compels them 
to remove it because it is a nuisance. In one instance it cost the fac- 
tory between $9,000 and $10,000 to get rid of the pulp in a year. It 
is worse than a tannery, and it is to avoid that nuisance and to pre- 
vent our being legislated against by the municipal authorities that we 
are compelled to get rid of it. As I said, Mr. Hathaway will be glad 
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to give you gentlemen all the information on that question, as they 
have the first dryer, and he can fully explain the pulp situation to 
you. 

Now, gentlemen, I wish to sjiy that we became interested in the 
sugar business after the enactment of the Dingley tariff law of 1897» 
At the time of the enactment of that law there was not a factory in 
the State of Michigan. You gentlemen are conversant, through the 
examination that you had in the Cuban matter, as to the labor that 
has been done by the United States Government, through its Agri- 
cultural Department, to establish the industry of the production of 
beet sugar in this country. Millions of dollars have been appropri- 
ated by Congress, and this appropriation must have come berore the 
Ways and Means Committee. Millions and millions of dollars have 
been appropriated by Congress for the purpose of establishing ex- 
perimental stations all over the United States to ascertain the mnds 
that were adapted to the cultivation of the white Sicilian sugar beet. 
Your money was intrusted to j^our Secretary of Agriculture— one of 
the broadest-minded men that I ever knew, and one of the most 

Patriotic citizens that I have ever met in this country — ^and his heart 
as been in his work. He has worked assiduosuly for the purpose of 
furthering the agricultural industries of this country. 

Now, gentlemen, the United States Government, through these 
appropriations, has established these experimental stations for the 
purpose of ascertaining the quality of beets that could be grown upon 
the different soils in the different States, so as to be able to tell the 
people of the State adapted to growing sugar beets that this could 
be done, and through the Department of Agriculture a large amount 
of literature has been gotten out and sent to the people all over the 
United States, telling them of the possibilities ox the lands within 
their jurisdiction in the sugar beet business; telling them what could 
be done. Then you will remember that at the St. Louis convention 
in 1896 it was declared as a cardinal principle of the Republican 
party that such tariff legislation on sugar should be enacted as would 
make it posible to produce all of the sugar upon American soil that 
the American people consumed ; and at that time we had no Philip- 
pine Islands. No one contemplated that we would go thousands of 
miles from the borders of this counti;y to establish the sugar business 
in the Tropics, and everyone supported the platform, supposing that 
it meant the establishment of the sugar industry between the Atlantic 
and the Pacific oceans ; between the Gulf of Mexico and the northern 
line of the United States, the boundary line between it and British 
Columbia. 

Now, gentlemen, those conditions were directed by you through 
your appropriations inducing the people of this country to go into 
the sugar business, and produce sugar, and save the hundreds of 
millions of dollars annually that was spent abroad. Following that, 
the Dingley tariff bill was enacted providing the present rate of duty. 
x4.fter that the first factory in Michigan was built. We believe that 
you, and that the other representatives of this Government, meant 
what you said; that you proposed to make it possible for us to 
do what you had urged us to do through your officers, and we went 
into it in ^ood faith. We invested our money in it. We tried to 
make a business here such as you asked us to do. We tried to do it 
through the means that you provided, and that you said should be 
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kept in such shape as to make it possible for us to do the things that 
you asked us to do. After we went into it, after we had invested in 
it some $12,000,000 in the State of Michigan alone, we were brought 
face to face with the reduction on Cuban sugar, and we made our 
stat^nent before you. 

We told you what would be the result, and I do not think that a 
man who appeared before you at that time desires to retract one word 
that he said ; and I think that you gentlemen will admit that subse- 
quent events have proven the absolute truth of every statement made 
by the beet-sugar interests before you in that controversy. The acci- 
dental interruption of sugar production in Europe has caused an 
unwonted rise in the price of sugar, and su^r that we sold last year 
at an average of 4.31 cents per pound is this year selling for 5 cents 
per pound. That has nothing to do with Cuban reciprocity in the 
lightest manner. It is due to the same set of circumstances that has 
caused the phenominal rise in wheat and of other products. Now, 
gentlemen, after this inducement had been held out to us by the 
United States Government to come into this business — and, mind you, 
I am not criticising the Government for asking us to go into it — ^I 
think it was one of the wisest provisions that could be enacted by 
Congress to further this industry. It has engaged the attention of 
the greatest statesmen of the world. It has engaged the attention of 
the statesmen of all the principal countries of the world. I am refer- 
ring to the production of sugar from beets. 

Germany started out one hundred years ago, and that country was 
followed by France appropriating $200,000 a year for the purpose of 
establishing chemical stations to ascertain how this sag&T could be 
extracted and to get the best ways of extraction. It has be^i tried by 
every civilized country on the fece of the earth, to the end that they 
might produce all the sugar that they consumed within their owii 
borders. I sav to you that you had the precedents of the wisest 
statesmen in the world to follow, and it was a wise thing for this 
country to do, so that if for any reason our commerce miffht be cut oi! 
from the commerce of the rest of the world, or should be cut off 
from the far-distant islands that we now have control of in the 
Pacific Ocean, then this country would not be hampered by the loss 
of one of its principal food products. And I think that is the reason 
why all of you were so insistent upon having all our sugar produced 
here. 

Now, gentlemen, this sugar industry, the production of sugar from 
beets, has been protected iri every country, to almost a prohibitive 
extent, where the sugar beets coulci be raised ; and briefly I will give 
you the tariff duties that have been established by the countries of the 
Old World upon the production of sugar, so as to make it possible, as 
you said you were gomg to do, for us to produce all the su^ar that we 
would consume. In Germany raw sugar pays a duty of 3.9 cents, 
refined sugar 4.75. In Austria 2.7 for raw sugar and 3.7 for refined! 
In Belgium 3.9 for raw and 4.4 for refined. In Russia 4.30 for raw 
and 5.72 for refined. In Italy 7.7 for raw and 8.7 for refined. In 
Spain — now mark you, in the Cuban agitation one of the great argu- 
ments heard was that we had destroyed Cuba's market for her prod- 
ucts of sugar and tobacco in Spain and we must open our markets 
as a substitute for the markets that have been destroyed, and I notice 
that very same thing is shown in the report of the Philippine Com- 
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mision, that we have done that thing for the Philippine Islands 
and therefore we must open the markets of the United States to the 
Philippines — Spain 6.22 on foreign sugar and 2.94 on colonial sugar. 
And when the Philippine Islands were a part of Spain thejr paid 2.94 
cents for every pound of sugar shipped from the Philippine Islands 
to Spain. 

Mr. Curtis. What do they pay now ? 

Mr. Humphrey. They pay 6.22. They pav as a foreign nation if 
they ship it now. Now you have so reduced it that they pay but 1.24 
cents to come to this country, and yet the argument is made by 
the Philippine Commission that we have injured them by destroying 
their Spanish market. On the contrary, where they had to pay 2.94 
duty on every 100 pounds they shipped to Spain we have opened our 
market to tliem at 1.24 cents. T do not think, gentlemen, that you 
can consider this as an argument for the further reduction of the duty 
on their sugar. 

The Chairman. According to that statement there was a differential 
in Spain on Cuban sugar of 3 cents a pound from that country. The 
Cuban sugar was the same as the Philippine Island sugar; they gave 
them that differential. Of course they lost that differential and they 
had to come in on the same duty as other sugars pay. They lost the 
advantage that they had by that differential of 3 cents a pound. 

Mr. Humphrey. That is true; but at the same time the Philip- 
pines practically shipped no sugar to Spain. The Philippine market 
for sugar has never been Spain. 

The Chairman. It has been the oriental countries, the same as now. 

Mr. Humphrey. Yes, sir ; but all the colonies of Spain had to pay 
that duty. 

Now, if we have destroyed their market, if that is the idea, that we 
have destroyed their market with Spain, our answer to that is that 
their market with Spain was destroyed, long before there was any 
such a thing as our war with Spain ; and their markets then, as now, 
were Hongkong and Japan. 

Now, Mr. Cliairman, the peculiar thing that there is about this 
question of the reduction of duty on sugar, the most peculiar thing 
that I see about it, in view of the facts as I have stated them to you, 
is that our Government has by all means sought to induce us to so 
into the business of raising beet sugar. Our own tariff schedules 
since 1860 I wish to submit to you and to your consideration, in view 
of the fact that our Government has ostensibly tried to have the 
American people produce all the sugar they consumed. The tariff of 
1861 in this country was 5 cents on sugar. In 1862 it was changed 
to 4 cents. In 1864 it was put back to 5 cents a pound. In 1870 it 
was changed to 4 cents a pound. In 1874 it was put back to 5 cents 
a pound. Up to that time there had not been a pound of beet sugar 
produced in America for sale. 

Some experiments had been made along the line of producing beet 
sugar. About that time the Alameda factory in California was estab- 
lished, and it commenced to be a factor in the market. And then 
what ? In the tariff schedules of 1883 the duty on sugar was reduced 
to 2J cents on raw sugar and ^i cents on refined sugar. That duty 
prevailed until the McKinley tariff duty on sugar in 1890 was 
established, when there was one-half cent duty and a two-cent bounty 
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on all American sugar. That was continued in effect until the next, 
the Cleveland. Administration, when we were confronted with a 40 
per cent ad valorem duty ; and that was the duty and the tariff that 
called out the condemnation from the convention of 1896 upon this 
kind of protection to the sugar industry, and that condemnation was 
approved by the people at the polls of that election. After that 
came the Dingley bill, 1.68 and a fraction for raw, to 1.95 for refined, 
the lowest rati of duty that any administration in favor of protection 
to American industry had ever allowed to stand on the statute books, 
and during the whole time when nothing was produced in this coun- 
try but cane sugar in a few States in the South we had from 4 to 5 
cents duty — practically a prohibitive duty. And now when you are 
attempting to induce the American people to go into the business of 
laising all the sugar that they consume, the duty is dropped to 1.68 
and a fraction for raw, and 1.95 for refined. 

The Chairman. Do you say 4 to 5 cents a pound is prohibitive; 
and was not that a revenue duty in a large measure ? 

Mr. Humphrey. It was a large producer of revenue; but at the 
same time it was a large producer oi revenue for the men engaged in 
the sugar business. jSid if that duty to-day was put on the statute 
books it would not be five years beiore you would see that all the 
sugar consumed by the American people would be produced in this 
country. We have got the land; we have got the climate, the soil, 
and the capital. We have ^ot the enterprise, and it would be simply 
a question of only a short time when we would produce every pound 
of sugar that this country required. In the States of California and 
Colorado there are the very best kinds of sugar-producing lands, 
having thousands of acres more area than the whole German Em- 
pire, and Germany in 1903 produced 2,000,000 tons of beet sugar. 
That 2,000,000 tons of beet sugar is more than all the foreign sugar 
that is imported into the United States of America, thousands of tons 
more. 

The Chairman. Have you ever contended that we ought to raise 
the Dingley rate on sugar for protection? 

Mr. Humphrey. I would so claim, if that is necessary. 

The Chairman. Xo ; but have you ever claimed that it was neces- 
sary to do it? Has that argument ever been presented to this 
committee ? 

.Mr. Humphrey. Mr. Chairman, I am not making an argument for 
the purpose of getting you to raise the duty. I am making a state- 
ment simply of the facts. 

The Chairman. You spoke as though Congress voluntarily taught 
you gentlemen to go into this business. My recollection is that, com- 
mencing with 1889, the gentlemen representing the beet-sugar inter- 
ests have persistently appeared before this committee, and, properly, 
asldng for a protective duty on sugar in order that they might 
engage in that business. 

Mr. Hu3iphrey. Did you say since 1890? 

The Chairman. 1889.*^ In the latter part of 1889 and the begin- 
ning of 1890 the arguments were made in favor of a duty on sugar in 
order to stimulate the beet-sugar industry. That is where my interest 
first commenced in it, from hearing those arguments, and my interest 
has grown since that time. 
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Mr, Humphrey. In 1890 there were less than 10,000 tons of beet 
sugar produced in the United States of America. 

The Chairman. But the arginnent was made, that if it was prop- 
erly protected, we could produce all the beet sugar that could be con- 
sumed here. 

Mr. Humphrey. Michigan is a State of 2,500,000 people. When 
the Dinglev bill was enacted our State gave us a bounty of 1 cent per 
pound. Tlie supreme court of our State declared it unconstitutional, 
so we were deprived of it ; but, any way, it induced us to go into the 
business. Going into that business in 1898, when we were not pro- 
ducing a single pound of beet sugar in the State, we now have a 
capacity, in the beet-sugar factories of that State alone, of 375,000,000 
pounds annually, and in the State of Michigan we can produce 
100,000,000 pounds more sugar than Michigan consumes. If we 
kne\y, if we only had the assurance, that we would have a settled 
and stable policy in the tariff on sugar, and if we could make our 
arrangements based upon that 

The Chairman. Do you put that in the form of a question? 

Mr. Humphrey. I make it as a statement. 

The Chairman. It only costs 4 cents a pound for beet sugar in 
Michigan. Sugar from the Philippines, under the present condi- 
tions, 75 per cent of the Dingley rate, can be produced and sent to 
New. York as cheaply as stated here this morning. I don't think we 
can produce the sugar necessary under our present tariff. 

Mr. Humphrey. We know this; this is the argument which the 
State of Michigan will base their calculations on as a business propo- 
sition. We know the length of time that it takes to start the sugar 
business. We know perrectly well that it requires at least twelve 
months to get it under way, and we also know that it requires another 
full year to get the crop ready, and we know that it will be about two 
and one-half years after a person has started before he can get the 
sugar in the market; but we know that if you open our market to the 
Philippine sugar practical!}^ free of duty, that those people that 
^would be induced to go there and go into the business would produce 
no sugar in competition with us for some time. We know, in that 
time, that if we have the protection of 1.24 cents a 100 pounds that we 
now have, we feel confident that we can meet them upon their own 
ground if you will let us alone, but we can not do it if we are continu- 
ally brought here each year to defend the sugar schedule in order to 
prevent sugar from the Tropics coming into our market. If this had 
been a general tariff revision, a revision of the tariff all along the line 
where all industries suffered equally, perhaps we might have met it 
with a little more equanimity ; but where this one agricultural inter- 
est has been hit two years hand running and nothing else is revised, 
and there is no move made to take the tariff off of anything else, it 
hurts. 

We have all understood that the producers of wealth in this country 
were the especial charge and ward of the party of protection. That it 
wanted to protect the labor, manufacturers, farmers, and all pro- 
ducers of wealth. You are striking now at the producers of wealth, 
and have done it for two years in succession. No one else is hit. It 
is the agricultural interests that is hit, it is the farmer. We paid to 
the farmer this last year $2,409,000 for beets in the State of Michigan 
alone. If we had had a full crop of beets the farmer would have re- 
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oeived this year $10,000,000 for his beets; that is, if he had had beets 
enough to have stocked our factories; and yet in the interest of the 
people in the Philippine Islands we must be sacrificed, and the sacri- 
fice must fall upon one industry. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to say to you that in the year 1897 wfe did 
not produce a pound of sugar in the State of Michigan. This year 
we produced 50,000 tons, and we had less than a third of a crop. Of 
course I am not going to leave the impression with the Committee that 
the reason why we had a short crop was because of legislation al- 
though our people all along the line in the sugar business were dis- 
couraged at the legislation that was passed last year for the supposed 
relief of the Cuban ; but the reason for our short crop of beets this 
year is due almost entirely to climatic conditions. We had two wet 
seasons. It requires a-good deal of care for a farmer to raise an acre 
of sugar beets. It requires an outlay of from thirty-two to thirty-two 
and a half dollars an acre to produce sugar beets. If the farmer loses 
two or three crops it is a very serious matter to him, and he will 
hesitate before he goes into the business again. It is a new business ; 
he has not learned it ; he has just started to learn it. He may put in a 
crop of wheat and the weevil will get into it; after he has harvested it 
the rain will come and spoil it in the field, but he will go back the 
next year and raise just as much wheat, because it is an old crop that 
he is familiar with and he knows the chances he takes and will not be 
greatly discouraged. 

Here is a new thing and 3'^ou can see how quick they become dis- 
couraged. They did become discouraged from two years of hard luck. 
In a lactory that I know of with a capacity of six hundred tons a day 
they got but seven thousand tons of beets this year, and they ran less 
than two weeks. The factory was closed down. I became interested 
in the sugar business of Michigan soon after the time that industry was 
started. I have never received a cent in dividends on the money that 
I have invested and I do not expect to for some time. But if we can 
get this business established so that we can get our American methods 
of Agriculture at work and the inventive genius of the American peo- 
ple upon this proposition we will show you how to produce beet sugar, 
as we have shown you how to produce other products, more cheaply 
than anywhere else on the face of the earth. It has been said that the 
beet sugar factories are in a trust. The beet sugar factories are not in 
a trust. Everj beet-sugar factory is a competitor of every other beet- 
sugar factory in the State of Micliigan. No one has ever seen the price 
of sugar go so low in this country as it has since the beet sugar has 
played a prominent part in it. 

Mr. Curtis. We only produce about one-twentieth of the beet 
sugar as compared with the consumption, about 5 ptsr cent. 

Mr. Humphrey. It is more than that. It is over 10 per cent. 
We produced over 209,000 tons this last year. The entire consump- 
tion of sugar in this country was estimated at two million and two 
himdred and some odd thousand tons. 

The Chairman. Two million seven hundred thousand tons. 

Mr. Humphreys. So that would be about 8 per cent. I wish to 
call the attention of you gentlemen to this fact : The reason that we 
did not produce that amount of sugar this year is not on account of 
the money that has been invested m the sugar business. We have 
put plenty of money into factories. We could have produced 
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120,000 tons of sugar in the State of Michigan this last year if we 
could have procured a full supply of beets. We have the facilities 
for making 120,000 tons of sugar per year in the State of Michigan. 
It was simply because we could not "get the beets. We produced 
more sugar last year than this year and the year before more than we 
did then. 

The Chairman. We will now take a recess for about ten minutes, 
as the members have been called into the House; and then we wiU 
return. 

Thereupon, at 2:68 o'clock p. m., the committee took a recess for 
ten minutes. 

The committee reassembled after the ten-minute recess at 3:05 
o'clock p. m.,Hon. Sereno E. Payne, chairman, presiding. 

STATEMENT OF MB. WATTS S. HUMPHBET (BESUMED), 

Representing the Sebewaing Sugar Refining Company, Sebewaing, Mich. 

Mr. HuMPHBEY. I would say, Mr. Chairman, that in the argument 
made this morning, or during the argument, a (Question was a^ed by 
some member of the committee as to whether it was not a fact that 
the American laborer would not work in the beet fidd, whether it 
was not work unsuited and not adapted to the American laborer, 
that it requires a man to get down on his knees and do work. I got 
the inference from the querv that it was supposed to be work deroga- 
tory to the dignity of an American. I was brought up on a farm, 
and I well remember that we had a great deal of farm work that had 
to be done on the knees. I remember very well of thinning carrots, 
and thinning black seed onions and parsnips, and getting down on. 
my knees to transplant cabba^ge plants. 

The Chairman. Did you like it? I did not. Probably you did, 
but I did not. . 

Mr. Humphrey. It was the best method that you and I knew, 
whether we liked it or not. 

The Chairman. I did not like it. 

Mr. Humphrey. I thank heaven that the American inventive 
genius has shown a way to do that work so that if you or I were on 
the farai to-day, Mr. Chairman, we would not have to be on our 
knees. They have invented a machine, which is in use in our county 
in Saginaw, where they transplant cabbages by machinery ; the cab- 
bage planter makes a liole in the ground in which the plant is depos- 
ited, and another little machine covers it, and still another comes 
behind and squirts some water into it, and the man who tends it 
smokes his pipe while the work is being done by the machine. 

The Chairman. I have seen those machines, but the man did not 
smoke his pipe, lie did not have time to smoke his pipe, although 
the machine put in the plants. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Humphrey. Mr. Chairman, if you will only protect this indus- 
try, if you will only let us alone and leave us with the protection we 
now have, I will guarantee that no American laborer will, in the next 
five years, be on his knees thinning beets. We will find a way to 
take care of tiiese beets so that they will be so planted as to require no 
thinning, except such as can be done by the team instead of hand 
labor. 
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I wish you, Mr. Chairman, and every member of this committee 
had been with us through the different factories in Michigan with 
Secretary Wilson in his trip to our factories last fall, and could have 
heard his talk and his advice to us a year ago and to the farmers. He 
told us what could be brought about, and what his Department was 
doing for the purpose of bringing about the very changes I am talk- 
ing about. He held that we were doing too much hand labor in the 
£eld. 

He held that all the labor could be done more cheaply by animal 
power, and how it would all soon be done by animal power, and how 
the United States Government, with millions of dollars behind it, 
anxious to do everything that possibly could be done for this agri- 
cultural interest, would stand tehind us, and that he, with his thou- 
sands of scientists in his office, would stand behind us and show us 
how this product could be raised in America in competition with the 
whole world, and how these beets would not be thinned with hand 
labor in the field, but all by animal power and American mechanical 
methods. 

I wish the whole committee had been with us and had seen those 
industries there, in the State of Michigan — ^seen the thousands of 
farmers coming in and receiving their pay — a hundred thousand 
dollars a month at some of the factories for beets. They get paid on 
the 15th of each month. 

Mr. Chairman, there is no such thing as labor in the beet fields that 
is derogatory to American manhood. Every bit of the work can be 
done, and is done, by Americans, and all that is necessary is that it 
be made profitable, and then the Americans will be able to do it, and 
every one of them is glad to engage in the business, and in this Amer- 
ican enterprise. 

I wish to call your attention to one machine that is now out, that 
digs the beet at the same time it tops the beet, and places them in 
rows for gathering, so that a man drives between two rows of beets 
and pulls the beets and tops them at the same time, and distributes 
them alongside of the machine. 

Ijct us alone, give us a chance, and we will show you what can be 
accomplished in the beet-sugar business. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to say that I may have been in error, but 
during my whole life, and particularly since 1873, I have been 
preaching the doctrine of protection. I have always thought it was 
right: I have always insisted that it was right, and I know I was 
honest and disinterested, because I know I had not a thing to protect. 
I had not a thing but my hands to make my living with, and I never 
asked for protection to any industry in which I was concerned. I 
thought that every industry in America should be protected, and that 
everything that could be produced in America on which all that pre- 
vented its production was competition with cheap labor ought to be 
produced here, and we ought to make it possible to produce it here. 

I have preached that doctrine. I have seen the establishment of 
the great steel rail industry. I have seen the establishment of the 
nail industry and of all these great iron industries. I have seen the 
establishment of the tin-plate industry. I have seen the establish- 
ment of all these industries, including the glass industry, and I am 
thankful to say we have a plate-glass factory in our town, and every 
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pane of glass put into a house in the city of Saginaw comes fi'om our 
plate-glass company. I have seen those things made possible, and I 
really did think that something had been accomplished and that my 
preaching had assisted somewhere in bringing about the good result. 

But it is singular that for the first time in my life when I am so 
situated that I have something to invest and have invested it in 
reliance on the principle that T have invoked for years I am now 
met with the statement that the protection on that industry is not 
needed, that it can be dropped off— a portion if it for the benefit of 
the heathen in one land, another portion dropped off for the benefit 
of the heathen in another land, and in fact every philanthropic gen- 
tleman in the United States who has some ideas ot that kind that he 
wishes to promulgate thinks that the proper way to do it is to do it 
at the expense of the agricultural industries of this country — ^thinks 
that sugar and tobacco should bear the burden of the civilization and 
enlightenment and the amelioration of the conditions of all the 
heathen of the tropical countries. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope your committee will give this matter careful 
consideration. I believe that ther6 is a duty resting upon Congress 
in this matter. I believe there is a duty resting upon the United 
States Government to keep faith with the people. I know that if I 
had been induced to invest all of my savings by private individuals 
and under the same circumstances that I have been induced to invest 
it through the inducements held out by the United States Govern- 
ment, and had been treated in the same way, I should have taken 
proceedings against those private individuals for a criminal con- 
spiracy against my industry and for a criminal fraud. 

I have put my money in this business in reliance upon the pledges 
I have received. I have put my money in, relying upon the faith that 
the principles I have advocated were correct, and that they would 
be upheld by this Government as they have been upheld heretofore 
from year to year in the great campaigns we have had before the peo- 
ple wnere that was the issue. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask you to consider well this subject. It is a mat- 
ter of vital and deep importance. If protection is not to be for the 
producer of wealth, for the laborer and for the agriculturist, who is 
it to be for? When you strike at this industry you are striking at 
the laborer and at the agriculturalist as well as at the manufacturer. 
In the b§et fields of Michigan to-day we pay to the farmer $2.33 for 
every 100 pounds of sugar in the beet. That is the farmer's share of 
beet sugar this year; $2.33 went to the farmer and to the farm laborer. 

Mr. Chairman, can we compete with the sugar from the Philip- 
pines with our raw product at such a cost to the factory? We can 
not do it. If it is the policy of this Government to have all the sugar 
we consume produced here, upon American soil, let us have it upon 
American soil. Do not let us have it upon the soil that we ourselves 
claim we are simply holding for the purpose of turning it over here- 
after to somebody else as their soil, but let us have it on American 
soil — American soil now, American soil for all time to come. That 
is my prayer, and should be yours, Mr. Chairman. 

I thank you for your attention, and I ask you to give this subject 
your best consideration and make such a report as you think will best 
advance the interests of Americans who live in America, who spend 
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their money in America, who invest their capital for the purpose of 
building up America as we knew it before the Spanish war. and not 
afterwards. 

8TATSMEVT OF MB. FRED &. HATHAWAY, 

General manager of the Alma Sugar Company, AJma. Mieh. 

^Ir. IL\THAWAY. ilr. Chairman and gentleman of the committee, 
this matter appeals to me verv closely indeed. I am a good deal in 
the situation of the last speaker: Nearly every dollar that I have in 
the world I have invested in this industry. I invested in it because I 
believed that my interpretation, at least, of the promises made to 
the American people by the Republican party and by gentlemen 
inside the Capitol were inviolable. If that which I have invested 
is gone it means a great deal to me. It may possibly not mean so 
much to some one else, but to myself, to my wife, and to my children 
it means much. 

I do not believe, from the careful examination I have given this 
matter, that we can compete at the present time and under the present 
conditions with the possibilities of the Philippines in the production 
of sugar if the bill under consideration is passed. It has been dem- 
onstrated from the report of the Agricultural Department and from 
the report of the Insular Department and from the report of the 
special agent sent out by the interior department of the Philippines 
that the cost of producing sugar in the Philippine Islands is from 
624 cents to 95 cents per hundred pounds. It has also been shown, 
and shown conclusively, and no one can dispute it, that we paid this 
vear to the American farmer S2.33 per hundred pounds for all the 
sguar obtained from the beets. 

Now, gentlemen, if you will take the cost of producing sugar in 
the Phihppine Islands' and to that add the cost of freight, and then 
add the cost of refining, and using the maximum that is given in the 
Government reports, that same Philippine sugdr can be laid down in 
the city of New York, not as raw sugar, but as refined sugar, for 
S2.22 per hundred pounds, provided the measiure this gentleman has 
introduced becomes a law, and the Filipino pays 42 cents per hundred 
pounds on liis sugar. 

Now. gentlemen, that is what we are up against. It is not for the 
present, out for the future that we plead, and when the Philippine 
Commission specifies plainly and clearly that there are 50.000,000 
acres of land in the Philippine Islands that are well adapted to sugar 
and tobacco, and when in addition to that they go forward still fur- 
ther and advocate that 25,000,000 acres of th^ lands be not sold, but 
given to capitalists, who will go into those islands and develop the 
sugar plantations on those islands, and when the same Commission's 
report si)ecifies that each one of those acres can produce five tons of 
su<^r, I reaffirm, gentlemen, that it is not the present but the future 
that we are looking toward. It is the question of what shall be the 
ultimate outcome of this. 

As a gentleman has said to vou here to-day, we must be very careful 
in this question, not merely from the standi>oint of what is best for 
ourselves, but from the standpoint of what is best for the Filipinos. 
If the helping the sugar industry is going to residt in dividing up the 
territorv of the Philippines into great estates of 25,000 acres each, each 
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one of those acres being four times as valuable as an acre in Louisi- 
ana — if that is true, I ask you to consider in all seriousness whether it 
is really best to follow a policy that will thus help out any such divi- 
sion of the Philippines. 1 ask whether it is not for their best inter- 
ests that we shall follow a policy which will result in subdividing the 
Philippine Islands into small tracts of from 5 to 10 acres each and 
allowing men to produce that which we do not produce in any part of 
the United States. It is a serious question, and I hope you will give 
it very careful and considerate attention. 

Now, here is a gentleman sitting on my right (Mr. Needham) who 
represents an important State, a State vitally interested in this ques- 
tion; and I tell you, and tell you sincerely and frankly, that if you 
will allow the untold development of the Philippine Islands in the 
line of sugar production to enter the port of San Francisco at 25 per 
cent of the Dingley rate, your sugar industry in California will not 
be worth in five years 1 cent, except as jowr factories may be valuable 
for old iron. 

I do not come here this afternoon representing an insignificant 
industry. Not by any means. As' the last gentleman who came 
before you said, we paid in Michigan this year to our farmers $2,409,- 
000 for their beets. It was a poor year, so far as the amount of our 
acreage was concerned, but, gentlemen, do you know what these figures 
mean 5 Our Michigan farmers have received three-fourths as much 
for their beets this year as the entire United States sent of agricul- 
tural products, animals included, to Cuba during the last six monthsi 

We are not discouraged, even though the Cuban reciprocitv treaty 
was passed. If you will trace the history of sugar for the last two 
j^ears you will find that the only country in the world that kept up in 
the manufacture of beet sugar was the United States. 

But, gentlemen, we mustlink two or three things together. We can 
not separate this one bill that is now before you from the other 
measures that are pending and will be pending. You may possibly 
be able to do it in your discussion, but in thinking about it we can not 
thus separate it. There are other questions, and the influence of the 
Administration and the Secretary of War in pushing through the 
increase from 2,500 to 25,000 acres will be just as potent with another 
committee as is that influence in pushing through this measure before 
this committee. 

Now, another matter. It has been urged by some members of the 
committee that the Philippines are a part of the United States, and, 
consequently, we must give them this reduction. Gentlemen, if they 
are a part of the United States, is it not an argument which forbids 
a 25 per cent of the Dingley tariff just as much as an argument for- 
bidding 75 per cent? 

The Chairman. The only justification of the 75 per cent is a reve- 
nue for the Philippine Islands. That is the only justification. 

Mr. Hathaway. That is true. I appreciate that, Mr. Chairman, 
but the same moral argument that would justify a 25 per cent duty 
would justify a 75 per cent duty, and vice versa. 

Now, the next question. We told you a year ago, or a year and a 
half ago, when we were here, that we believed we could reduce the 
cost oiproducing sugar if you gave us a chance, and before this com- 
mittee it was thoroughly demonstrated that the cost of producing 
sugar in Michigan that year was $4.68^ a hundred pounds. The 
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cost of producing sugar this year in the State of Michigan is $4 per 
100 pounds. 

The Chair3ian. How much? 

Mr. Hathaway. The present cost is 4 cents per pound. Have 
we not kept our word? We have applied to this problem the best 
brains which money can secure, and we have tried to bring down the 
cost of sugar so that we could compete with other people. But, for 
the Lord's sake, gentlemen, give us a chance. 

You may say, '• Gentlemen, take only a 50 per cent or a 75 per cent 
duty now, and go home and be satisfied." \Ve were told that a year 
ago. But, gentlemen, when we go out of this committee room and 
meet the people who are responsible for this measure, what do they 
tell us? " You may go home, if you wish, but, just as sure as the 
sun rises, we propose to keep up this fight until we have absolute free 
trade with the Philippines." 

Might we not better stay here and do all we can to prevent the 
passage of this act? The friends of the measure are very much in 
favor of absolute free trade between us and the Philippines. You 
will remember, gentlemen, those of you who were members of this 
committee a year ago, when Mr. Wiley appeared before j^ou, that he 
made a prophecy as to what the effect of the passage of the Cuban law 
would be on the sugar industry of the United States; and with your 
kind permission, I would like to read what he said on that question. 
Said he : 

The concensus of opinion, both on the part of those wl\o favor the removal or 
reduction of the duty and of those who oppose any change whatever, Is that free 
Cuban sugar would end in the complete destruction of both the cane and beet 
industries in this country. The death of these industries, in the opinion of 
some of the witnesses, would be sudden, while others think the blow would not 
prove immediately fatal, but that the patient might live for a time in a semicon- 
scious and partially paralyzed state, only to succumb at last. Free sugar would, 
in other words, be a tnie apoplexy to this now growing giant It would not 
be what the doctors call idiopathic in its etiology, the result of age and decay in 
hardening and weakening the coats of the cerebral arteries, but it would be 
traumatic in its character — a blow beneath the ear or on the point of the jaw — 
rendering the patient unconscious, and probably producing immediate death, or 
at best leaving the patient with a clot on the brain, paralyzing at least half of 
his body, and maHing the sorry remainder of his life a burden to himself and to 
his friends. 

If that paragraph, gentlemen, had been written in the olden 
times 

The Chairman. You do not agree with that? 

Mr. Hathaway. Permit me to continue. If that paragraph had 
been written in the olden times, and eighteen months had passed like 
the last eighteen months had passed, it would have been called in- 
spired prophecy. I do not say that that which Doctor Wiley stated 
in that paragraph is literally and accurately true, but 

The Chairman. How do you reconcile that with your statement 
that notwithstanding the reduction for Cuba, you still have faith in 
the growth of the sugar industry — after it was in a dying and coma- 
tose condition ? 

Mr. Hathaway. I hoped you would ask that question, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The Chairman. Then you are gratified to that extent. 
• Mr. Hathaway. If you will examine the history of the beet-sugar 
industry in the United States prior to the passage of that act, and if 
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you will note it and study it carefully since the passage of that act, 

?^ou will find that prior to the passage the industry went forward by 
eaps and bounds, whereas since the passage of that act there has not 
been a single sugar factory erected in the United States. 

The Chairman. That is true, and you also stated that this is the 
only country in the world where the production of beet sugar has not 
fallen off. 

Mr. Hathaway. Yes. May I, please, continue? As a matter of 
fact, over 50 factories have been closed in France, and 80 closed in 
Germany on account of the abolition of the cartel, and 3 have been 
closed in Michigan, and notwithstanding this fact, and notwithstand- 
ing the fact that no new factories w ere erected, the sugar in the beets 
was sufficiently richer this year, compared with last, to enable us to 
hold our own. 

The Chairman. Do you agree with Mr. Humphrey, that there has 
been a short crop owing to climatic conditions ? 

Mr. Hathaway. The climatic conditions did not govern it this year. 

Mr. Humphrey. It was the climatic conditions for the two preced- 
ing years that discouraged the farmer. 

The Chairman. We had that cited as a reason why there was less 
sugar produced in Michigan. 

Mr. Hathaway. May I bring to the attention of the committee 
another point? The report of the Philippine Commission, upon 
which this proposed bill is introduced, is dated December 23, 1903, 
and it asks that there be a reduction from 75 per cent to 25 per cent 
of the Dingley rate on sugar, or in other words, the reduction in the 
tariff on sugar shall be 84 cents per hundred pounds. 

The date of that is December 23, 1903. Now, if you please, gentle- 
men, w^hen that report was made, December 23, 1903, the price of 
sugar, free of duty, was $1,815. On the 5th of January of this year — 
and it has since increased by about 40 cents a hundred — on tke 5th 
of January of this year the price of the same grade of sugar was $3.50 
per hundred pounds. If you will subtract $1,815 from $3.50 you 
will find the increase in the price of raw sugar to the Filipino, since 
the recommendation of that Commission upon which your bill has 
been introduced, is $1.68 per hundred pounds. 

The Philippine Commission goes on to say that if they can secure 
a remission of 84.1 cents in the tariff rates they will have success and 
prosperity in the sugar business in the Philippines. But the rise in 
price since they made that recommendation is double the remission 
of duty which they asked. They asked for a remission of 84.1 cents, 
but the rise in price is $1.69 up to the 5th day of January of this year, 
and it has risen 40 cents per hundred pounds since that time. 

Now, gentlemen, if it only required a change of 84 cents in the 
tariff to make them successfiil and prosperous, is it not a matter of 
common sense that if they could get a raise of $1.68 from some other 
source, which rise would probably be permanent, they will be even 
more prosperous ? Why give them an additional 84 cents, when they 
already have $1.68 ? It is simply a question of mathematics, that is 
all. This rise is an actual fact, which you can confirm by looking, 
if you will, at the sugar quotations on the day on which that report 
was made and examine the quotations of to-day. 

Mr. Hilt.. You get the benefit of that rise equally as well, so that 
the proportionate relations are not changed ? 
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Mr. Hatha WAY. No. the mutual relations are not changed, but the 
absolute relation of the Filipinos has been changed to double the 
amount of relief which the Fnipinos asked to be given them. 

At the risk of wearing you, Mr. Chairman, T would like for three 
minutes to refer to a piece of history. I think we all know that the 
rise of the beet sugar industry dates from the time Napoleon 
blockaded the coasts of Euroi)e. tie offered a bounty for the produc- 
tion of beet sugar. Then came Waterioo, and the success which had 
attended the efforts of the French scientists was lost to France. 

The idea itself was not lost, and the German scientists took it up. 
For fifty-six years after Waterioo France had a vacillating policy and 
changing financial conditions. During all that time Germany had a 
fixed central government, with growing power and a constant finan- 
cial policy. The industry which had its inception in France was 
transferred to Germany, and when the Franco-Prussian war of 
1870-71 was closed, we find that in Germany the beet su^r industry 
which had been transferred to Germany from France, had become the 
leading agricultural industry of that empire, and France, that had 
the original opportunity to make a success of the enterprise, had 
dropped to a second, third, or fourth rate position. Not until after 
1871, when France established a stable financial policy, did that 
industry thrive in that country. 

I ask you, Mr. Chairman — ^you upon whose shoulders rests the 
responsibility of shaping the financial policy of the United States — 
1 ask you to see to it that the United States shall not make the error 
which France made, and blast an industry by adopting a vacillating 
financial policy with reference to this American agricultural indus- 
try. Rather may be imitate the stand taken by Grermany, and foster 
an industry which shall be the pride of the entire country. 

Another thing to which I wish to call your attention is that while 
the proposed bin, the bill under consideration, reduces the cost of the 
finished product, it leaves the cost of the raw product absolutely the 
same. Just take that into consideration, if you will, that the raw 
product is left as it was, but that the finished product is changed — is 
reduced. AATiat is going to be the effect upon the sugar manufac- 
turer ? 

This is an industry which is peculiar in this, that it must contract 
for its beets fifteen months before these beets are changed into sugar 
and the sugar sold. It is obliged to gamble, if you will call it so, on 
the price of sugar for fifteen months. If you adopt here a vacillating 
policy on the part of the United States, you can not expect to have 
capital go into this business and extend this industry so that it will 
be a source of pride to the entire country. 

Mr. Hill. Is there any use whatever found for the pulp ? 

Mr. Hathaway. Yes, sir. Three years ago the Alma Su^ar Com- 
pany, of which I am the general manager, built a pulp drier. The 
amount of wet pulp, as it comes from the sugar factory, is equivalent 
to the amount in tons of beets consumed. For every ton of oeets we 
work up we get a ton of wet pulp. I give you that in round numbers. 
Heretofore the wet pulp has been given away. It cost the Alma 
Sugar Company, the year before we put in the drier, $9,780 to .get 
rid of that pulp. \1^e put in the drier. The cost of the drier, 
together with the warehouse in which we store the dry pulp, is from 
$65,000 to $72,000. The amount of dry pulp produced is six per cent 
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of the weight of the wet pulp, or, what is the same thing, six per cent 
of the weight of beets cut. In other words, we have the celebrated 
ratio of 16 to 1. 

Mr. Hill. Is it in solid form, or is it an ash? * 

Mr. Hathaway. It is like wheat bran. The beet is cut into strips 
about as long as your little finger and about the size of a lead pencil. 
These are shriveled up in the process of drying until the substance 
looks a good deal like green tea when dried. This pulp is put into 
sacks. 

Mr. Curtis. Do your factories feed cattle ? 

Mr. Hathaway. There are no factories in Michigan that feed cat- 
tle. An experiment was made with that by a factory at Lansing, but 
that experiirient was not successful and it was not repeated agam. 

The Chairman. That saves the $9,780? 

Mr. Hathaway. Yes. The operation of the dryer saves the ex- 
pense of wasting the wet pulp. 

The Chairman. ^Vhat is the advantage of it? 

Mr. Hathaway. The advantage of it is this : It eliminates the cost 
of wasting the pulp, and the profit is equivalent to about 6 per cent 
interest on the investment. 

The Chairman. On the investment in the dryer plant? 

Mr. Hathaway. Yes, sir. There are only three plants of that kind 
in the United States ; one at Alma, one at Bay City, and the third at 
Janesville, Wis. 

The Chairman. Others Avill possibly follow your example in that 
respect ? 

Mr. Hathaway. It requires an investment of about $70,000. 

Mr. Hill. Is there any other by-product? 

Mr. Hathaway. There is only one other possible by-product, and 
that is the lime cake that comes from it. Tnere is only one factory 
that uses that, and it has not yet made a success with it. 

The Chairman. The alcohol 

Mr. Hathaway. That is equivalent to about 4 per cent of the 
weight of the beet — ^the value of that. 

Mr. Hill. You mean the sirup, do you? 

Mr. Hathaway. Excuse me; yes, sir, I am obliged to you. The 
value of that molasses f. o. b. at the sugar factor}^ depends upon the 
distance of the factory from the alcohol factory at Bay City. The 
value ranges from $2.80 to $3.50 a ton at the sugar factory. ' 

The Chairman. You say you pay the farmers $2.33 a hundred? 

Mr. Hathaway. Yes, for the sugar in the beet. 

The Chairman. It is not so much a ton for beets, but so much for 
the sugar. 

Mr. Hathaway. It works out the equivalent of that. I will ex- 
plain to you the form of contract used in Michigan for buying beets. 
We pay the farmer $4.50 per ton for beets testing 12 per cent sugar, 
and 3^ cents for each additional one-tenth per cent of sugar in excess 
of 12 per cent, and subtract the same for each one-tenth per cent less 
than 12 per cent. The average per cent of sugar this year in Michi- 
gan was 15.3, which made the farmer's price on beets $5.60 a ton, or 
an equivalent to $2.33 a ton for each hundred pounds of sugar 
obtained from the beets. 

The Chairman. You have increased the percentage of saccharine 
matter in the beets? 
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Mr. Hatilvway. Yes. The amount in the beets last year was 14.35 
That has gone up to 15.3 this year. The highest ever attained in 
Michigan was three years ago, wlien the average per cent of sugar in 
the beet was 15.5. 

The Chairman. What was the lowest one? 

Mr. Hathaway. The first year the average was between l:^ and 14 
per cent. 

The Chairman. And how does the price vou pay the farmer this 
year correspond with the price two years ago ^ 

Mr. Hathaway. It is the same exactly for beets testing 12 per cent 
of sugar. 

The Chairman. That is all I care to ask. Are there any other 
questions by members of the committee ? 

Mr. Hathaway. Mr. Humphrey calls my attention to one point, 
that the contracts under which the farmer raised his beets last fall 
were drawn fifteen months earlier. The price of sugar was then 
the lowest it has ever been. A year ago we obtained a good deal less 
for our sugar. 

Mr. Hill. Where is your market ? 

Mr. Hathaway. I thank you for that question, sir. The major 
part of the Michigan su^r is sold in the State of Michigan — about 
two-thirds of it. We this year made in the State of Michigan 103,- 
200.000 pounds of sugar. The other markets are chiefly Chicago, 
Milwaukee, Minneapolis. St. Paul, and Duluth. Our object in ship- 
ping to those points is to save freight. That is a large advantage. 

Mr. Xeedham. Your contracts are more liberal than the California 
contracts? 

Mr. Hathaway. Yes. 

ilr. Xeedham. They say '' at least so much? '' 

Mr. Hathaway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Xeedham. They do not average in California over $4.50 a ton ? 

Mr. Hathaway. About $5 a ton, I understand. 

The Chairman. Is thei-e anybody else who desires to speak? 

Mr. Pal3ier. Mr. Smith, of Owosso, is here, and he would like to 
be heard. 

STATEMElfT OF ME. GA£MAH H. SMITH, 
Reprvsenting the Oirosso Sugar Company, OirossOy Mich. 

Mr. S3IITH. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I shall not deal in any 
statistics. I think the committee is sufficiently well informed to he 
convinced of one thing, and that is that sugar can be made in the 
Philippines and supplied to the markets in this country at a price to 
render it impossible for beet-sugar factories in this country to com- 
pete. Consequently the proposed reduction of the tariff on sugar 
from the Philippines would be injurious, if not positively ruinous, 
to the beet-sugar industry, and to all domestic sugar manufactories 
in this country. 

I assume that the committee is convinced of that, not that this ruin 
or destruction would necessarily come at once, because there would 
naturally be some delay before the production of sugar in the Philip- 
pines would be sufficient to supply the demands of this country : but 
the particular phase of this question which I wish to make a few 
remarks upon is largely a personal phase — a political phase — a- you 
might say. 
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I have been accustomed to believe and to talk in favor of protection. 
In the course of some misguided remarks that I have probably made 
in earlier years, I have quoted some of the gentlemen sitting at this 
table [laughter] as the apostles and high priests of the protective 
policy of the Republican party. I had come to believe that the 
policy of protection was a fixed and firm policy — a part of the Re- 
publican policy of government. 

I preached that, and believed it, in the firm conviction that it had 
produced to a large extent the prosperity which this country has 
enjoyed. I think in that that I have had the indorsement of all the 
political platforms and of all the political orators of the Republican 
party for a good many years, and it came to be a firm conviction in 
my mind that this was a fact, and that so long as any industry — ^any 
home industry — calculated to develop the resources of this country, 
needed protection in order to grow to its full strength, just so long 
the people of this country were absolutely safe in depending upon 
and m relying upon the pledges and the history and the record of the 
Republican party in guaranteeing protection to such industries. 

Under that belief, when some of my business associates began to 
investigate the question of investing money in the manufacture of 
beet sugar in the State of Michigan, I took up the matter of deter- 
mining the physical characterivStics of the soil and the best possi- 
bilities of making sugar in the State of Michigan, and after having 
given it such careful consideration as was then in my power, I ;nade 
a report and a recommendation to my associates, who were largely 
Pittsburg and Philadelphia people, and I advised them that it was a 
safe and conservative business proposition to invest money in the 
manufacture of beet sugar in the State of Michigan. 

I stated in my report at the same time that the only possible danger 
that I could see lay in the remote possibility of some change being 
made in the protective tariff on sugar, that would make it impossible 
to produce sugar at a cost to compete with the production of sugar 
in oriental countries. But I said I believed the Republican party 
was pledged to the protective policy to such an extent that, until the 
sugar industry has developed to a point where it can supply the con- 
sumption of this country, there is no possible danger from that 
source. And therefore 1 said, " This may be properly disregarded, 
and I believe the business is a safe, conservative enterprise." 

However much they may have been influenced by this recommenda- 
tion, the course followed was such that it resulted in these gentlemen 
investing something over $2,000,000 within the last three years in the 
sugar industry in the State of Michigan. 

The Chairma>^ When was that? 

Mr. Smith. That was in the fall of 1902, prior to the passage of 
this Cuban bill. We had so far begun, when this Cuban reciprocity 
bill came up, that it was impossible to recede. I am perfectly frank 
to say to you gentlemen that if I had had the remotest suspicion 

The Chairman. That was after the Porto Rican tariff bill passed. 

Mr. Smith. I think it was after that ; yes. If, as I say, I had had 
any suspicion, if the committee please, in the first place, that this 
Cuban reciprocitv bill would be passed in the shape it was passed, 
and in the next place, that we should be obliged to race the danger of 
free sugar in the Philippines, I am perfectly frank to say that under 
no circumstances would I have recommended such investment. But 
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we are now in, and being in, we are hot in the habit, as the stand- 
patters would say, of squealing. We are going to get out of it as best 
we can. 

But I do think we might prop)erly suggest that in a sense the money 
that has be.en put into this business has been obtained under false pre- 
tenses. I think we had a perfect right to rely on the stability of 
the Republican policy of protection, and I want to say right here 
that if there is any industry that has invested its money in developing 
the resources of this country in the United States to-day which is 
entitled to the i)rotection of a protective tariff, and entitled to it for 
the reason that it is developing an industry that has not yet reached 
the possibilities of its development — that it is, in other words, an 
infant industry that is progrejssing, and through the progress that 
the proper fostering care irom this Government can promote will 
eventually supply the entire consumption of the United States, it is 
the beet-sugar industry in the United States to-day. 

We have two factories. We built the largest factory in the State 
of Michigan at Owosso. We bought another at Lansing, and we 
bought a farm of 10,000 acres in the Saginaw Valley, and we put our 
money in, as I say. AYe do not ask you to help us to employ it and 
to earn dividends on it, but we do think you gentlemen ought to keep 
your hands off for a reasonable length of time and give us a fair show 
to get our money out. 

The Chairman. "When j^ou were studying this question did you 
happen to notice that the McKinley Act and the Dingley Act, and in 
fact every protective measure, put protective duties on articles im- 
ported from foreign countries only, and not from a part of the United 
States? 

Mr. Smith. Well, that is true; but the possibilities of absorbing 
all of the Orient we had no idea of. We had no idea, Mr. Chairman, 
that this country was going to develop a colonial policy or an impe- 
rialistic tendency to the extent that it would absolutely smother those 
who have made this country what it is, those who have created this 
Government. 

The Chairman. I understood vou to say you had made this invest- 
ment in 1902. 

Mr. Smith. Yes, that was three years ago. 

The Chairman. That was after the absorption of this territory, 
and after the policy had been declared, in obedience to the universal 
demand of the people of this country, to give free trade to Porto Rico 
ultimately, and after the fact had been stated thajb we were in honor 
bound, growing out of some representations made by the late Presi- 
dent McKinley, to give reciprocity to Cuba on account of their ac- 
ceptance of the Piatt amendment. That was after that, and still you 
claim we are in honor bound, because you have put your money into 
those factories, to maintain this tariff against the Philippine Islands. 

Mr. Smith. I never thought it was particularly brave for this 
Administration, either in its legislative or its executive departments, 
to hide behind the memory of the late President McKinley. As near 
as I have been able to ascertain, nobody has been able to put his finger 
on a statement made by President McKinley to the effect that he had 
pledged under any considerations to give reciprocity to Cuba at the 
expense of our own institutions. The challenge to produce such a 
statement has been repeatedly made and never met. 
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The Chairman. I beg to differ with you on that. But leaving 
out, the example of Porto Eico, it seems to me, ought to have put 
you on your guard. 

Mr. Smith. Well, Mr. Chairman, I want to say this : I do not think 
that anybody, even in the Halls of Congress, has been able to tell 
exactly where we stand, or exactly what construction would be put 
upon the relations which the Philippine Islands bear to this country. 
I always thought that Mr. George Ade came as near as anybody else 
to a proper characterization of the situation when he said that the 
Supreme Court had decided that the Constitution follows the flag 
on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays. {Laughter.] 

The Chairman. That is hardly fair to the Supremti Oourt, but you 
can make that interpretation of it if you desire. 

Mr. Smith. That is merelv a quotation. He refers to that in the 
" Sultan of Sulu." 

The Chairman. I thinlc the decisions of the Supreme Court in these 
cases were right. Of course I believe that way myself. A man 
believing the other way would be apt to criticise. 

Mr. Smith. I have always believed — of course that is not a matter 
of this discussion. The Democratic members ate largely absent, I see, 
or the remark might be appreciated — and I still think the bargain 
we got on the bargain counter in the Spanish war was a good deal of 
a gold brick. [Laughter.] If we had any way of disposing of the 
Philippines now and getting rid of them, it would be a good thing. 

The Chairman. Perhaps yoii are like me in that; you do not see 
any wav to get rid of them ? 

Mr. Smith. It is like the case of a man who had the bear by the 
tail. He wants some one to help him let go. [Laughter.] 

The Chairman. You will agi-ee that under the decisions of the Su- 
preme Court, the present tariff puts the duties only upon goods com- 
ing from foreign countries, and therefore the Dingley law has no 
application to goods coming from either of these possessions, except 
by act of Congress. 

Mr. Smith. Certainh^ If it is thought for the best interests for 
the Filipinos and the best interests of this country that this biU 
should be passed, as good citizens we will not precipitate a revolu- 
tion. We will try to conserve as much of our fading estates as pos- 
sible. But if the committee can find any way out of it, we would like 
to escape the pestilence as long as possible. I am firmly convinced 
that if we are given a reasonable time to develop the sugar industry 
in this country, we can make it possible to compete with any country. 

I believe that American brains will eventually overcome any natural 
disadvantages that Ave may suffer in competition with any oriental 
countries. Just as soon as that happens — ]ust as soon as we are able 
to meet that competition, I may say now — we are willing to have the 
duties taken off. 

The Chairman. I am a firm believer in the quality of American 
brains that is able to overcome any difficulty. 

Mr. Smith. I am willing to admit that the brain responsible for 
the investment of several million dollars in the sugar industry in 
Michigan do not appear now to have been of very good quality 
[laughter], lacking at least the gift of prophecy. 

The Chairman. I understand that your company owns several 
thousand acres of land? 
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Mr. Smith. Yes; we bought 10,000 acres. It is land that had to 
be reclaimed. It is in the valley of two rivers, about 25 miles from 
Owosso. 

The Chairman. Are you able to say what the saccharine matter 
in those beets cost you a hundred ? 

Air. Smith. I am able to, but I would rather not, because they have 
cost us more than it cost the average farmer to raise them [laughter]. 
The reason for that is this: This land which we are reclaiming is 
bottom land. Last March, on the occasion of unusually high water 
in the Saginaw Valley, there was 8 feet of water covering this farm. 
That was farming under difficulties [laughter]. It is what you 
might call aquatic farming [laughter]. The excessive water in the 
land upon which we produced our beets resulted in a lower percent- 
age of sugar and a comparatively small tonnage of beets. The land 
was so saturated with water that we got poor results. 

The Chairman. You have not given up raising beets on these 
10,000 acres, have you ? 

Mr. Smith. No, sir ; we shall not give it up until we are driven out 
of the business by the superior wisdom [jocularly] of some of our 
legislative representatives here in Washington. Then we will, per- 
haps, raise cabbages — which may appear better adapted to the devel- 
opment of the average intellect of these people. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Humphrey. I just wanted to say that one factory — ^in answer 
to a question you ask — one of these factories which is said to be in 
the hands of a receiver, has tried to raise its own beets. When they 
could not contract for enough beets, they rented land and tried to 
raise their own beets; and last year, in Saginaw County, they lost 
$16,000 in selling the beets to their own factory at the prices that 
have been given you — $4.50 for 12 per cent beets and 3^* per cent for 
each per cent additional. And they then took to renting the land and 
hiring men and putting their men in under the charge of foremen to 
raise their own beets, and like all " gentleman farming," it was not a 
success. [Laughter.] 

The Chairman. It goes to show that the average Michigan farmer 
knows more about his business than these people do who go out there 
to invest their money. 

Mr. Humphrey. A great deal more about it than Michigan capi- 
talists. 

Mr. Smith. I do not want to leave a wrong impression in your 
minds about our agricultural experience. We raised 6^ tons per 
acre on our land instead of 9 tons, which is about the average which 
the farmers raise. That represented a little more than the actual 
loss. We got 4,500 tons of beets, and they cost us about $6 a ton, 
while we actually got out of them — charging the factory with the 
percentage of sugar in the beets — about $5.50. We actually got out 
of them about that much. 

The Chairman. Your idea is that if there had not been a leak in 
the river you would have got them as cheaply as the Michigan farmer 
raises them ? 

Mr. Smith. There is no doubt about that. Next year we expect to 
increase our acreage up to 3,000 acres. 

I think you gentlemen know, perhaps, as much about the merits of 
this question as I do. You have the advantage, of course, in the dis- 
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-cussioii, and all I can say is to express my opinion and to hope that 
we shall get as fair treatment as you think is consistent with the best 
interests of everybody concerned. We are not the whole country. 
We are only a part of it. We expect to try to live here, and we believe 
we are entitled to your consideration, and we think we will have it. 

But if, in your wisdom, legislation shall be enacted that drives this 
industry to hopeless ruin, T have one request to make — that some one 
of the famous leaders of the Republican party (perhaps he now sits 
at this table) be delegated to clamber to the top of our falling smoke 
stack — the same smoke stack that furnished the text of your most 
effective campai^ oratory — and there plant the victorious banner 
bearing the inscription, " Protection and prosperity." 

The Chairman. Is there anyone else to speak, Mr. Palmer? 

Mr. Palmer. Mr. Eccles, of Utah, will not be able to be here later 
in the week, and if you can hear him now I would be glad. 

The Chairman. Let Mr. Eccles proceed. 

STATEMENT OF MR. DAVID ECCLES, OF OGDEN, UTAH. 

Mr. Eccles. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I just got here yester- 
day accidentally and did not know anything about this committee 
meeting on the sugar question until my attention was called to it by 
Mr. Palmer. 

I am interested in the sugar business out in Utah. We have three 
factories there in Utah that I am interested in. There are more than 
that there, but there are three that I am particularly interested in. 
As far as I can learn, if this bill becomes a law to admit Philippine 
sugar free, or anything near it, it w ill kill our industry. 

The Chairman. A little louder, Mr. Eccles, please. 

Mr. Eccles. I say, as far as I understand this bill before you gen- 
tlemen now under discussion, if that is passed and becomes a law it 
will kill our industry of raising beets and making sugar in the 
western country. 

One reason for that is, we pay an average of about 2J cents for 
every pound of sugar that we get out of the beet to the farmer. We 
pay him that for the beets put in our sheds, before they get into the 
factory. We have to ship our sugar from Utah. About three- 
quarters of it comes east of the Missouri River, as our local popula- 
tion is not large enough to consume it. 

I understand by hstening here this morning that they have a 
freight rate from the Philippines of some 26 cents a hundred. I find 
that we pay 55 cents a hundred to get to the Missouri River. 

Mr. Hill. That 26 cents is the water freight. 

Mr. Eccles. Yes, sir. But it gets it here just the same. Out in 
our part of the country we have a good many people that raise beets — 
small farmers. At one of our factories we have something like over 
a thousand contract^, at another nine hundred, at another about four 
hundred, so that there are many people interested in the raising of 
beets. We received ourselves this last season about 120 and some odd 
tons of beets. 

There are a number of factories that have just been put up — ^two in 
the last year close by us in Idaho. Part of them belong to some Utah 
people. They have just got started, and we find that any new factory 
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starting has got" to run several years before it makes a success. I am 
interested in one factory out in Oregon, in the Grande Ronde Valley. 
We have been at it seven seasons. We have tried in every way to make 
it a success. This year is the first year we have made any money, and 
that is but little. We have run at a loss right along for something 
over six years. This year we raised something over 20,000 tons of 
beets. There is no man who knows anything about the beet business, 
and the making of it into sugar, who does not know that from this size 
of a crop there is no money to be made. It has got to be a large-size 
crop ana a large yield of sugar. 

I have a statement here with me that was made out last jrear. It 
ffives for illustration the figures of the Ogden factory, which is one of 
me most successful we have had : 

General results, beet tonnage and^sngar yield for six years, Ogden. 





Year. 


Sugar. 


Parity. 


Tons of 
beets. 


Bags of 
sugar 
manu- 
factured. 


Yield. 1 

1 


1 

T-_a Superin- 
*^°®- tendent. 


1898 

1800 




15.18 

ia9 


83.54 

81.8 

82.9 

80.8 

81.8 

79.5 


15,205 
30.163 
27; 331 
41,461 
42,472 
44,485 


36,716 
58,348 
59,126 
88,000 
88,883 
04,985 


11.74 ' 
9.67 

10.81 
9.80 

10.46 

10.67 


3.4 1 Dyer. 
4.23 Dyer. 


1900 

1901 

1908 

1908 




U.04 

ia43 

ia84 

U.41 


3.23 1 Dyer. 
3.54 ' Dyer, 
a 38 Dyer, 
a 74^ Dyer. 



That makes an average of a little over 10 pen cent in six years. Ten 
per cent is 2,000 pounds. 

Mr. Hathaway. Short tons? 

ilr. EccLES. Yes, short tons of 2,000 pounds. We pay for these 
beets $4.75 a ton to the farmer. We pay a part of the freight, and we 
have got to unload them into our sh^. In round figures they cost us 
$5 a ton — ^sometimes a few cents more, and sometimes a few cents less. 
That is, from a ton of beets, which amounts to $2.50 a hundred pounds 
of sugar that we pay to the farmer. 

Now, then, we nnd in our part of the country — ^I will give you the 
distribution of where it goes to, or, rather, where it went to in 1903-4:, 
which is the campaign of 1903-4. In other words, we started in the 
fall of 1903 and did not get through until early in 190i. Our Ogden 
factory made 1(M:,988 bags of sugar, or 10,498^000 pounds. We sold 
in the" Logan market 11,168 bags. To other points in Utah we sold 
8,900 bags; in Idaho, 1,460 bags; in Wvoming, 300 bags; in Montana, 
3,060 bags; in Kansas, 6,300 bags; in Iowa, 31,900 bags; in Missouri, 
19,800 bags; in Nebraska. 15,100 bags; in Illinois, 400 bags; in South 
Dakota^ 5,500 bags; in Minnesota, 500 bags. That was the disposi- 
tion of 104,988 bags of sugar manufactured in the season of 1903-4. 

Here is the distribution of sales of granulated sugar: 

Distribution of sales of ffranulattd ^utian 

Bags. Bags. 

Ogden 44,203 Minnesota 1,000 

BalanceofUtah 15.730 Kansas 3,200 

Wyoming S.6S5 Nebraska 3,300 

Idaho !• ^S*) South Dakota 500 

Montana 12. 900 

Iowa 3. SCO Total 101,453 

Missouri G, 205 
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The freight on that sugar cost us as follows : 



Freights to the various localities. 
From factory to — 

OgdeD l_ 2 cents per bag. 

Balance of Utah ^ 8 cents to 15 cents per bag. 

Wyoming 43 cents to 57 cents per bag. 

Montana 65 cents to $1 per bag. 

Iowa 55 cents to 60 cents per bag. 

Missouri 60 cents per bag. 

South Dakota 62^ cents per bag. 

Minnesota 60 cents to 65 cents per bag. 

Kansas 60 cents to 70 cents per bag. 

Xebraslia 55 cents to 78 cents per bag. 

^fr. Hii.1.. Did you meet any competition in that territory, or were 
you able to control the trade there by reason of freight rates? 

Mr. EccLES. We meet the competition from all over, and go in 
and sell it on the open market. 

Mr. Hii.L. Did you meet the competition of cane sugar in that 
territory ? 

Mr. EccLES. I mean that ; I mean cane sugar. It comes from the 
South here. Of course all of our factories ship practically a similar 
amout probably to similar territory. The figures I used covered one 
factory. 

Mr. Hill. The point I wanted to get at is, by virtue of the freight 
charges you were able to control a certain circumscribed territory ? 

Mr. EccLBS. No, sir. From the Missouri River east we call that 
our dumping ground — our diimping market — where we take what- 
ever we can get for it. When we pay that freight, we must compete 
with the whole country. Last year some of this sugar was shipped, 
and we realized $3.80. That, of course, is not the average. It is 
the average, however, of what we ship to some of those points. If we 
had to send it all and sell at that price, which I am pleased to say 
we do not, we would want to shut our factory down. We could not 
do it. 

If the Philippines can raise the sugar that they claim they can 
raise, and I understand they can, and that sugar is allowed to come 
here free of duty, or practically free, it is only a matter of time, and 
a short time at that, when we will shut up. When we went ourselves 
into the sugar business in our part of the country we raised and 
might still be able to raise enough for our own consumption at home, 
where we would have the freight diflFerentials in our favor. Possi- 
bly something might be done there — a little — but it would stop the 
development and building of factories, and stop the running of 
three-iourths of what we have there, and I presume that it is the 
same in Colorado, with the exception that possibly they are a little 
closer to the market, and the freight would not be quite so high. 

The Chairman. AVould you like to have that record printed in the 
hearings, Mr. Eccles ? 

Mr. EccLES. I have no objection. 

Mr. Dalzell. You want the original yourself again, do you? 

Mr. EccLES. Yes. I have this with me incidentally. I came East 
and had this in my satchel. I have carried it with me for over a 
year. 

The Chairman. If you have no objection we will print a part of 
it and have it returned to you by the clerk of the committee. 
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Mr. EccLES. Do you mean the whole thing, or only what I have 
read ? 

The Chairman. Any portion of it that you want printed will be 
printed. . ' ^ 

Mr. EcKLES. Thank you. 

The Chairman. Is tnere anyone else who wishes to be heard now ? 
If not, the committee will stand adjourned until to-morrow morning 
at 10 o'clock. To-morrow the tobacco interests of the United States 
desire to be heard. 

Mr. Palmer, have you anyone else who wants to be heard this 
afternoon? 

Mr. Palmer. I do not think so. 

The Chairman. Very well, then; without objection the committee 
will stand adjourned until 10 o'clock to-morrow morning. 

Thereupon, at 4.20 o'clock p. m., the committee adjourned until 10 
o'clock on Wednesday morning, January 25. 



TOBACCO AND CIGARS. 



COMMITTEE ON WaYS AND MeANS, 

Wednesday^ January 25^ 1906. 
The committee met at 10 o'clock a. m., Hon. Sereno E. Payne in the 
chair. 
The Chairman. We will hear Mr. Frye, of Connecticut. 

STATEMENT OF MB. H. S. FRTE, OF WIHDSOB, CONN. 

Mr. Frye. I am president of the New England Tobacco Growers' 
Association and supposed to represent the tobacco interests of New 
England. 

As I understand House bill 17752, there are two objects sought to be 
accomplished, the first and primary one being to rehabilitate the 
industries of the Philippine Islands ; second, to increase the revenues 
of the insular government, and both by largely increased exports 
from there to this country. Out of deference, I suppose, to the feel- 
ings of two interests in this country, sugar and tobacco — ^the latter 
being a very large and widely extended interest — ^the " tariff butch- 
ering " project embodied in this bill hesitates at taking the whole hide 
and proposes to leave those interests the tip of the tail. 

The Chairman. The object of the bill is to raise revenue for the 
use of the Philippine Islands. Having taken off about $340,000 of 
their income by abating the export duty on hemp coming to the United 
States, the question arose with the Department about further income 
and the duty is put on primarily for income. The matter of protect- 
ing one part of the country as against another is a question 

Mr. Frye. I beg pardon. I read the bill, but I thought that was 
the first object. I am perfectly willing to reverse it, Mr. Chairman. 

I am sure we ought to feel grateful. It is an old and trite saying, 
" small favors thankfully received ;" another one also, " never look a 
gift horse in the mouth;" but in the privacy of our own barnyard I 
submit, we are all apt to disregard that, for it is decidedly unwise not 
to do so, so I propose to careftiUy look this animal over before I in- 
dulge in ecstatic d!emonstration oi gratitude to the giver of it. 

Briefly, the proposition is to impose a duty of only 25 per cent of 
the Dingley rates on sugar and tobacco. I will drop the sugar ques- 
tion from now on, since I feel that an interest competent and able to 
" hold up " Uncle Sam for two years, thus threatening this country 
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with national dishonor and repudiation, with the inevitable sequence, 
if successful, of a war of subjugation, and annexation of the largest 
sugar and tobacco producing island in the world, is perfectly compe- 
tent to take care of itself, or I would think so if I had not recently 
learned that by its absurd opposition to a reasonably fair compromise 
proposition it had reopened the whole question, with the prospect of 
having to accept 25 per cent instead of 50 per cent of the Dingley 
rates. Let us see for a moment just what this 25 per cent of the 
Dingley rates means to the tobacco and cigar interests of this country. 
It means a reduction in the duty on wrapper leaf of $1.38| per pound, 
or from $1.85 to $0.46^, and on filler leaf from 35 to 8f cents per 
pound. 

This is not all either, for as there never has been made a law, and 
never can be, that will justly and equitably collect wrapper duty on 
any appreciable quantity or leaf tobacco imported that can be used 
here for filler purposes (and Manila tobacco can be), the result will 
be that nearly all Philippine leaf tobacco, wrapper and all, will act- 
ually pay only 8 J cents per pound duty. I begin to wish the other 
fellow had kept his horse. We did not dream of such things when, 
after a terrific fight, we got our low tariff Democratic friends to give 
us a dollar and a half a pound protection on wrapper leaf in the Wilson 
bill, and we have been so everlastingly grateful for the one dollar and 
eighty-five cents a pound duty the Dmgley bill gave us we have kept 
pretty much all this country Republican ever since. I submit, Mr. 
Chairman, it is pretty tough to endure the suspicion that our old 
friend and benefactor is liable to go back on us now, and largely, too, 
as a matter of sentimentality, there being no question of national 
honor or repudiation involved. 

I pass over the fact that the reduction on cigar duties under this 
bill would be from $4.50 per poimd and 25 per cent ad valorem to 
$1.12^ per pound and OJ per cent ad valorem, for our cigar friends 
here 6.re more competent to handle that matter than I am; briefly, 
however, pointing out another little joker hidden away in the hide 
or carcass of this gift horse, to wit, entire exemption from all in- 
ternal-revenue taxes or export duties, .our domestic manufacturers 
have to pay a direct tax of $3 per thousand on all cigars they make. 

Mr. Hjojl. How is that, Mr. Curtis? Under the terms of this bill, 
while they are exempt from the internal-revenue tax of the United 
States, they would have to pay the internal-revenue tax the moment 
the cigars entered this country ? 

Mr. Curtis. 1 so understand it. 

Mr. Frye. I did not so understand it. TVTiat is the opinion of the 
Chairman? 

The Chairman. I am inclined to think so, although I have not 
looked at the law. 

Mr. Frye. It is not so understood by the tobacco men. Everybody 
I have seen — I saw several men representing the trade on my way 
here, and they all talked in the same way. 

Mr. Dalzell. They certainly would have to pay the tax unless thej^ 
were specifically exempted. 

The Chairman. It would depend on the terms of the law. You 
can proceed, Mr. Frye. 

Mr. Frye. I am not in a great hurry. My brief is short and I will 
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get through long before the other gentlemen arrive. That is the 
assumption of the trade. 

Also the same direct tax is levied on all cigars imported from every 
other country in the world, even our second born, little Porto Rico, not 
exempted. The bigger our family of alien nondescripts grows the 
bettter we seem to like them, natural enough in our own family to 
think the last baby the nicest of all, but, in this case, I submit, Mr. 
Chairman, the color is getting too variegated. Seriouslv, Mr. Chair- 
man, there seems to be a discrepancy in statements made that would 
be well to look into. Two years ago, in numerous cablegrams. Judge 
Taft, then civil governor of the islands, represented that the cigar 
interests there were greatly depressed, that the operatives there were 
on the verge of starvation, etc., but I understand the prospectuses of 
the leading cigar manufacturers in Manila claim they are not able to 
keep up with their orders, that wages of cigar makers there have 

freatly increased, and that these facts have b^en emphasized by the 
ecretary of War. I am afraid this horse is liable to pilU both ways. 

Nowp Mr. Chairman, I will try to be serious. Boiled down, the 
proposition is to make the tobacco and cigar interests of the Philip- 
pines more prosperous by opening the market at home here to nearly 
free imports of Manila tobacco and cigars ; the more they can sell here 
the better for them, and also the worse for our domestic leaf and cigar 
interests, and yet, unquestionably we have got the islands, and^ I as- 
sume we are under some moral obligation to make them more prosj)er- 
ous than ever before, but to do so involves the necessity of injuring 
our own home industries to the same extent that we benefit theirs. It 
strikes me, Mr. Chairman, that we are much in the condition of the 
fellow who bought the elephant and did not know what to do with it 
after he got it, with this difference, however : I heard he bought the 
animal very cheap; it did not cost much more than this gift horse; 
certainly he did not pay anywhere near $20,000,000 for it. Probably 
he was a sharper trader than Uncle Sam. 

Having a natural fondness for being fair and square, and wishing 
to be reasonably fair and just in mis matter, I had personally 
acquiesced in the compromise proposition of 50 per cent of the Ding- 
ley rates, but now, this question having been reopened, I " stand pat " 
for the resolution of the New Englana Tobacco Growers' Association, 
adopted January 10, 1905, and in the name of the New England 
tobacco farmers protest against any further reduction in the duties 
on Philippine tobacco and cigars. 

The Chairman. Do vou Imow about what the importation of to- 
bacco is in the United States from all countries? * 

Mr. Frte. I have not kept tab on statistical matters recently, and 
therefore have not had anything of the kind prepared. I had to 
come down to represent my people before I had anything in the way 
of statistical information at hand. I think that the tobacco interests 
will be able to give you all the information which you desire on those 
points. 

The Chairman. The leaf tobacco coming into the United States 
from Manila is about 200,000 pounds, while they are annually export- 
ing about 20,000,000 pounds. 

Mr. Frye. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Is it not a fact that the grade of tobacco there is 
very poor? 
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Mr. Frye. Naturally you know very much more about that matter 
than I do. " 

The Chairman. That is a fact — ^that it is a very poor grade ? 

Mr. Fryi:. Yes, sir ; I understand so. I will say that I asked a few 
of our old manufacturers — I mean aged men like myself, who can 
remember back to the time when Manila tobacco came here, and you 
understand it has not come here since the war tax was put on in 
1801 — I asked Mr. Schott. in Hartford, one day about what the qual- 
ity of the cigars were, whether they were any better than our old Con- 
necticut seed cigars, made from seed tobacco. He said no, they were 
not as good as the Connecticut seed cigars. The Connecticut seed 
cigars have entirely gone out of the trade now. 

The Chairman. There is nothing that comes in competition with 
the Connecticut wrapper from the Philippines, so far as you have 
discovered ? 

Mr. Frye. I will leaVe that matter for the people who have prob- 
ably looked it up more than I have. 

I thanJc you very kindly, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, for your attention. 

The Chairman. Now, gentlemen, you may decide among your- 
selves who is to be the next speaker. 

Mr. BiJUR. Mr. Chairman, most of the people have asked me to 
present a statement for all of them. 

The Chairman. Very well. 

STATEMENT OF MR. A. BIJUR, 

President National Cigar Leaf Tobacco Association, 

Mr. BiJUR. In presenting this statement, we speak for a trade now 
thoroughly organized, including the National Cigar Leaf Tobacco 
Association, the Cigar Manufacturers' Association of America, the 
Clear Havana Manufacturers' Association, the Independent Tobacco 
Manufacturers' Association, the Retail Cigar Dealers' Association, 
the New England Tobacco Growers' Association and other organiza- 
tions of the cigar leaf growers in the various States. We are also 
advised that our views are shared by various steamship companies, 
warehouse interests, cigar box makers, silk ribbon manufacturers, 
lithographers, and others. The majority of these interests are repre- 
sented in our delegation here to-day. A special delegation represent- 
ing the Cigar Makers' International Union will present their views, 
in which we heartily coincide. 

If a bill providing for a further reduction on Philippine tobacco 
and its products passes at the present session of Congress, it will be 
the fifth tariff reduction measure affecting the tobacco interest that 
will have been put into effect in a period of seven years, in addition 
to three changes in rates of internal revenue on tobacco products made 
by the Spanish war revenue act, its amendment and repeal. As a 
result of our war with Spain, three great tobacco and sugar producing 
countries, Porto Rico, Cuba, and the Philippine Islands, came into 
close relationship with the United States. A wave of philanthropy, 
carefully fostered and developed by various business interests, swept 
over the country and demanded that economic favors should be shown 
to what were variously known as the wards of the nation and our new 
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colonial empire. This charitable sentiment reflected credit on the 
heart of the great American public, but the tobacco trade may be 
pardoned for its cynicism if it persists in wondering how much the 
demand for tariflF reductions would have been lessened had these 
islands produced a variety of commodities, competitors of domestic 
products, in quantities relatively equal to their production of sugar 
and tobacco. 

The tobacco trade, as a whole, has raised no objection to the tariff 
gifts made at its expense where it has felt that it could afford to give 
the amount asked. Even in the case of the Cuban Reciprocity 
Treaty, when the early 50 per cent reduction proposition resolved 
itself finally to a reduction of 20 per cent, our objections were more 
that the bargain made was ill balanced and to the disadvantage of the 
United States than that very serious results would follow ; our most 
pessimistic predictions have been verified by the 75 per cent increase 
m the import of cigars, the 30,000 bale decrease in the importation of 
tobacco, and the absence of any decided increase in our exports to 
Cuba. 

The Chairman. Kindly give the amount of the importations pre- 
vious to the passage of the act and subsequent to justify any such 
statement as that. 

Mr. Grosvenok. Please come down to the present time ; do not take 
the first year following the reciprocity act. 

Mr. Crounse. We can give you the" figures for 1902 and 1904. 

The Chairman. Very well. 

Mr. Crounse. The leaf tobacco imports for 1902 were 22,288,000 
pounds, and for 1904 19,110,000 pounds. Those are the figures for 
the calendar year and were procured from the Bureau of Statistics 
yesterday. They represent a loss of something over 3,000,000 pounds 
or, as Mr. Bijur says, 30,000 bales. The import of cigars in 1902 
were 479,096 pounds, and in 1904 819,346 pounds, or 77 per cent 
increase. 

The Chairman. Where do you get those figures? 

Mr. Crounse. From the Bureau of Statistics. 

Mr. Bijur. Any figures we submit are taken from Government 
reports, and in the brief there will be an appendix containing the 
reports. 

The Chairman. That is from Cuba. 

Mr. Crounse. Yes, sir. I will say further that comparing our 
exports to Cuba (which include no tobacco, and, therefore, are not of 
direct interest to our trade) of four years ago with those of last year, 
we made a gain of 1 per cent in four years and the gain of Cuban 
exports to the United States were 150 per cent. 

The Chairman. And you succeeded in defeating the House bill 
which would have been much better than the treaty ? 

Mr. Crounse. At the further expense of the tolt)acco trade. 

The Chairman. Not at all. The House bill made no more reduc- 
tion on the tobacco than did the treaty. You succeeded in defeating 
that bill, which would have been much more favorable to our ex- 
porters to Cuba than was the treaty, as the reduction in the duty was 
much larger in the House bill than in the treaty. So it is hardly 
fair to quote against this committee the result of Cuban reciprocity. 

Mr. Grosvenor. Let me give you the increase in Cuban importa- 
tions alone. In the year 1901 before the reduction they amounted to 
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544,899 pounds, or 33.10 per cent over the year previous. The year 
following the increase was only 19 per cent. 

Mr. BiJUR. Immediately after the war in Cuba^ in 1898 and 1899, 
very short crops were raised and the normal profit was received for 
the first time on the 1900 crop, which came here in 1901. 

Mr. Grosvenor. They always have a long or short crop to meet all 
emergencies. 

Mr. BijuR. Those are natural conditions we can not ignore. 

Mr. Hill. The figures which the gentleman gave were the total 
importations from all countries. The figures from Cuba instead of 
being 819,000 were 650,180 pounds last year. 

Mr. Crounse. Those are the figures for the fiscal year? 

Mr. Hill. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Crotjnse. These are the figures for the calendar year. 

The Chairman. The committee will have to examine the imports 
for every year. You single out the calendar year 1904, which, of 
course, I assume is the best for your purpose. 

Mr. Crounse. The calendar year figures were given simply because 
they are the latest, and the only comparable ones. The fiscal year 
figures for 1904, quoted by Mr. Hill, include six months before' the 
treaty took effect and six months after it went into operation, and 
are valueless. 

The Chairman. We will examine all of them and find out about it. 

Mr. BiJUR. So that when we say that the proposed 66f per cent 
reduction on Philippine tobacco and its products to 25 per cent of the 
Dingley rates means disaster to our cigar leaf-tobacco growing 
interest, and the transfer of the greater part of our manufacture of 
cigars to those islands, we expect this statement to be accepted as a 
truthful representation of our opinion, without color or exaggeration 
of any kind. As we may, with all due modesty, claim to be experts in 
the matter of tobacco and cigars, we must regretfully decline to con- 
sider the opinions contrary to our view of this matter, as expressed by 
the various great newspapers, which have assured us that we are a 
" pretty mean lot," " panic-stricken cowards," " robber barons," etc., 
and above all things that we certainly don't know as much about the 
cigar and tobacco business as a newspaper editor. 

It is very rare indeed that some ingenious outsider can not conduct 
an affair better than the man who has made a lifelong study of the 
subject, and the problem of how much harm would be done the tobacco 
trade by the reduction provided for in the Curtis bill, is no exception 
to this rule. A great d!eal has been made of our total annual produc- 
tion of 7,000,000,000 cigars, as compared with the present Philippine 
production of 150,000,000. If this present Philippine output were all 
that had to be regarded, the cigar manufacturers would not view the 
prospect of tariff reduction with serious apprehension. But little 
Porto Rico is to-day sending to the port of New York alone 58,000,000 
cigars a year, and the Philippines are thirty times as great in area and 
have eight times the population of Porto Rico. 

Mr. Curtis. How many of the islands in the Philippines are 
adapted to tobacco production ; only about three ? 

Mr. BiJiTR. The largest islands are adapted to the production of 
tobacco, and exceptionally well adapted to the production of tobacco, 
according to the reports of the Philippine government. The Govern- 
ment representatives sent out to aid the Philippine government in 
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determining how far the growing of tobacco in the Philippines could 
be developed made a report to tne Philippine government, in which 
it is claimed that the Philippines can produce wrapper and filler 
tobacco equal in excellence and quality to the tobacco grown any- 
where in the world, including Cuba and Sumatra. 

The Chairman. They never have produced such tobacco? 

Mr. BiJUR. They have ; but since the high duties went into effect 
we know very little about the more modem history of Philippine 
tbbacco. 

The Chairman. They never have produced anything equal to the 
Sumatra wrapper? 

Mr. BijTjR. Yes, sir; but not since 1878. That was an extensive 
crop which was produced and which was brought over here and used 
in cigar making. 

Mr. Curtis. That would indicate that it was not a success, or they 
would have continued ? 

Mr. BiJUR. That was a hardier crop than was grown down in the 
island of Sumatra, and it was thought it was not worth while to 
change from one tbbacco to another. 

Cuba raises enough tobacco to make over 2 billion cigars, and sends 
us 20 million pounds of leaf annually, which we import in spite of 
freight rates and a 28 to 148 per cent per pound rate of duty. The 
Philippines are almost three times as big as Cuba, and have a popula- 
tion six times as ffreat. Tobacco can he grown almost anywhere in 
the islands. If labor be scarce there is China to be drawn on, for no 
one can seriously believe that the exclusion act can be effective where 
thousands of miles of coast invite its evasion. These, then, are our 
grrounds for apprehension — an unlimited field for the growth of 
tobacco under the most favorable climatic conditions, an unlimited 
supply of labor for its development and for the manufacture of the 
tobacco into cigars, and a wage rate that makes American competition 
impossible unless safeguarded by a protective duty. 

The greatest element of cost in the production of tobaccp and cigars 
is labor. Tobacco field hands are paid in this country $1.50 per day ; 
cigar makers average considerably more. In the Philippines field 
hands get from 15 cents to 25 cents per day, and cigar makers average 
just below 40 cents per day, according to the latest available official 
census figures. A tariff rate which, making due allowances for trans- 
portation and other necessary expenses, does not fully equalize the 
difference in labor cost means either lower wages for our working 

Seople or the transfer of the industry to the point of cheaper pro- 
uction. Before going on to other matters we wish to point out that 
the 40 cents daily wage of the coolie cigar maker, so pitifully small 
as compared with the American wage of $1.70 — ^$1.70 is, nevertheless, 
not so low compared with the wages paid cigar makers in other 
countries as to justify any hysterical outburst about ruin and 
starvation. 

The reports of the Sixth Congress of International Cigar Makers 
give the prices paid for cigar making in Belgium and Holland, where 
weekly wages rule. These show for Belgium a weekly wage rate of 
from $2 to $3.40, the working day being from ten to ten and one-half 
hours; and for Holland, from $2 to $4.40 per week, the working day 
being ten hours i'n citj'^ districts, and' including nig;ht work in country 
districts. There are 35,000 people employed in cigar making in the 
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countries mentioned, which would indicate that this wage rate is rea- 
sonably satisfactorj^ Taking into consideration the climatic differ- 
ences between the Philippines and Belgium and Holland, which 
involve a much lower scale of necessities for the islands than for the 
latter two countries, the 25 cents to 75 cents per day wages (averag- 
ing 40 cents) of the Philippines can not be said to compare unfavor- 
ably witk those of the European countries. The same is true of the 
prices received for Philippine tobacco, as compared with tobacco 
grown in Germany, concerning which a report has just been made 
public by the Department of Commerce and Labor. 

Thirty-five thousand planters of tobacco in the Ehine Valley 
received as an average price a fraction over 5 cents per pound dried. 
This is not very materially lower than the 5-cent average received for 
the 19 million pounds of Philippine tobacco exported. The need of 
immediate relief to the Filipinos does not appeal to us very strongly 
when we see that they are getting the same financial returns received 
bv white people in the prosperous countries of Belgium, Holland, and 
Germany. 

As regards unmanufactured tobacco suitable for cigar purposes, 
into which category Philippine tobacco falls, it is notable that, in 
spite of its own enormous production, the United States imports 
27 million pounds of cigar leaf annually — practically all from the 
^islands of Sumatra and Cuba. These imports are compelled, not by 
'lack of tobacco, but by public taste; in the case of Sumatra, its light 
colors and handsome appearance make it popular with the smoking 
public; and Cuban tobacco, on account of its aromatic qualities, 
must constitute the main part of a cigar intended for a fastidious 
smoker anjwhere in the world. 

Philippine tobacco, in its present state of cultivation, can replace 
neither of these tobaccos. It can compete here at the 25 per cent rate 
of duty only with the domestic tobacco. The Government figures on 
our annual production of tobacco is about 660,000,000 pounds, but in 
this connection we must point out that by far the greater amount is 
tobacco suitable for pipe or chewing purposes, as we raise only about 
140,000,000 pounds of cigar-leaf tobacco. The two types are about 
as distinct as apples are from pears, and they can not be used inter- 
changeably. If the problem were, could our 140,000,000-pound pro- 
duction, raised by labor at $1.50 a day, afford to admit to competition 
the present Philippine export of 19,000,000, raised by labor at 20 
cents a day, with a duty in our favor of 8| cents per pound, and say 
an additional IJ cents per pound for transportation, we might regard 
the problem without apprehension. That, however, is not the prob- 
lem. The proposed 8f -cent duty will either greatly stimulate Pnilip- 
pine production or fail utterly in its purpose. 

There is no reason to doubt the Government reports that tobacco 
raising in the Philippines is capable of indefinite extension. Suma- 
tra, Borneo, and Java, with a similar climate and topography, are 
among the most important cigar-leaf producers in the world. Su- 
matra and Borneo are the world's reliance for cigar wrappers, and 
Java furnishes binders for Europe and a large filler crop that is 
highly esteemed there. Government reports show that the Philip- 
pines are capable of equaling the production of the neighboring 
islands. So we need not delude ourselves by considering a possible 
importation from the Philippines of 19,000,000 pounds or rather 
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inferior tobacco, but must look to a production there of at least 
100,000,000 pounds of first-class tobacco that it is proposed to admit 
here at duties of 8f per cent for fillers and 46^ cents for wrappers, if 
this last proves collectible. 

Mr. Clark. The sugar men yesterday undertook to demonstrate to 
the committee that if we passed this bill everybody in the Philippine 
Islands would go to raising sugar, and now you undertake to demon- 
strate that everybody would go to raising tobacco. Both of those 
things can not be true. 

Mr. Grosvenor. And moreover, Mr. Clark, the great product that 
pays enormous wages for common labor is the production of hemp. 

Mr. Clark. My own conclusion is that the people will all go to 
raising hemp. 

Mr. BiJUR. Then they need no tariff reduction, because they have 
free hemp. 

Mr. Clark. Is all the land good to raise tobacco on? 

Mr. BiJUR. It is impossible that all the land in any country should 
be suitable for raising tobacco, but there is an immense amount of 
land there that is suitable for raising tobacco and still leave plenty of 
land for raising sugar and hemp, and everything else. It is a big 
ter^ito^3^ 

Mr. Hill. You quoted the cost of transportation at IJ cents? 

Mr. BiJUR. I simply put an absurdly high rate because a great deal ' 
has been said about transportation. 

Mr. Hill. We had a quotation yesterday for sugar of 26i cents per 
100 pounds, and I notice a circular quotation which has the trans- 

Eortation of sugar at 15 cents a hundred pounds, and I wondered 
ow you arrived at IJ cents. 

Mr. BiJUR. If I have erred I have erred on the side of conservatism. 

And this in spite of the fact that 28 cents on duty fillers* permits us 
to import 20,000,000 pounds from Cuba, while a $1.85 rate on wrap- 
pers enables us to take nearly 7,000,000 pounds from Sumatra. But, 
above all, without the necessity of looking into the future at all, what 
is to prevent the import of Sumatra tobacco into the Philippines 
paying 22^ cents a pound duty 

Mr. Frye. Twenty-two and one-half cents duty in the Philippines 
on Sumatra tobacco ? 

Mr. Bijur. That is the provision in the bill which has just been 
introduced. 

Mr. Dalzell. The new Philippine tariff bill ? 

Mr. BiJUR. Yes, sir; the one which has just been introduced. The 
present rate is 45 cents, which is just double. 

But above all, without the necessity of looking into the future at 
all, what is to prevent the import of Sumatra tobacco into the Philip- 
pines, paying 224^ cents per pound duty, its being repacked and re- 
' handled so as to siifficientlj'^ disguise its identity, and its subsequent 
imix)rt into the United States as Philippine wrappers at 46J cents 
duty, or a total duty cost of 68J cents as against tne $1.85 duty on 
Sumatra tobacco, to the detriment of the honest importer and the 
revenues of the Government ? 

Mr. Dalzell. But this bill does not apply to any such proposition 
as that. This bill only applies to the production in the Philippines. 

Mr. Bijur. But how is anyone to tell ? 

Mr. Grosvenor. Why do they not do it now ? 
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Mr. But R. Because of the 45 cents duty. 

Mr. Grosvenor. They could do it from Porto Rico. 

Mr. BiJUR. The duty at Porto Rico is $1.85, just the same as ours. 

The Chairman. They do not produce any Sumatra leaf in the 
Philippine Island? now ? 

Mr. BiJUR. Xo two countries produce absolutely identical tobacco. 

The Chairman. Nothing that corresi)onds to the Sumatra leaf. 
Of course there is no difficulty of enforcing the law against the Su- 
matra leaf and getting the full duty. 

Mr. BiJUR. I beg to differ from you. In any cigar tobacco that 
has ever been ^own there is a proportion of light and handsome 
colored leaf, suitable for wrappers, present in greater or less degree. 
It does not matter whether the tobacco is grown in Porto Rico, the 
Philippines, or Sumatra. Whsit makes the Sumatra tobacco so valu- 
able for wrapper purposes is that -there is such a large per cent of 
Avrapper leaf present. 

The Chairman. But there is no difficulty in distinguishing between 
the two ? 

Mr. BiJUR. There would be. 

The Chairman. If the Sumatra tobacco runs pretty' nearly the 
whole of it fit for wrappers, and about 1 per cent of the Philippine 
, leaf is fit for wrappers, it seems to me tnat even a layman might 
distinguish the difference, not alone a Treasury expert. I under- 
stand you to say that there is in all tobacco a certain per cent of leaf 
similar to the Sumatra leaf? 

Mr. BiJUR. It is light in color, and could be used for wrappers. 

The Chairman. Is there any difficulty for an expert like you to 
tell whether the tobacco has been raised in the Philippines or 
Sumatra? 

Mr. BiJUR. Certainly, there is difficulty. 

The Chairman. You could not tell? 

Mr. BiJUR. I might and I might not. I would be glad to have you 
ask any of the gentlemen here, the manufacturers, the same question. 

Mr. Grosvenor. That is a mere assumption that the law is going to 
be violated. The importation must have a registry of its entry at the 
custom-house there, and it has to be disposed of to get it into the 
islands and transferred to the United States. Is there anything 
easier than to follow that importation and ascertain the facts ? 

Mt. BiJUR. I think so. 

Mr. Grosvenor. It does not seem to me so. Why not bring woolen 
goods, and steel products, and anything else in ? 

Mr. BiJUR. I do not know anything about the tariff rates. 

Mr. Grosvenor. The Hawaiian Islands are a very large territory, 
and they are open to the world, but we have never had any difficulty 
about importations from other countries coming through Hawaii. 

Mr. BiJUR. I think one would look at once with suspicion upon 
imports of steel from the Philippines. 

Mr. Grosvenor. That is an extreme case. We are supposed to 
trace every product from its origin right through to its destination 
in the United States. There is no difficulty about it. 

Mr. BiJUR. In all the ^^ears that Spain owned Cuba they prohibited 
the entry of any tobacco from any foreign sources except from Porto 
Rico, in order to prevent the possible substitution of foreign tobacco. 
Wlien the United States Government took temporary charge of Cuba 
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they recognized the wisdom of this precaution by insisting on a duty 
on tobacco coming into Cuba of $5 a pound, which was absolutely 
prohibitory, and I think it is a fair inference to say that Congress 
admitted the danger of foreign tobacco entering Cuba because when 
the reciprocity treaty was framed they insisted on our reducing our 
85 cent rate on Cuban filler 20 per cent, but they did not ask that 
Cuba reduce her $5 rate at all. So the United States Government 
has twice guarded against the possibility of substitution of other leaf 
for Cuban tobacco. 

Mr. Hill. ^Vhat is the price of Sumatra tobacco, 40 cents? 

Mr. BiJUR. From 30 to 45 cents, I should think. 

Mr. Clark. How much is the tariff on Sumatra tobacco into the 
Philippines now ? 
• Mr. BiJUR. Forty-five cents a pound. 

Mr. Clark. How much is the tariff from the Philippines into the 
United States? 

Mr. Biji]R. Seventy-five per cent of the Dingley rate, $1.40; it is 
very nearly equivalent to that. 

Mr. Clark. One dollar and forty-odd cents. 

Mr. BiJijR. They would have to" import the Sumatra tobacco into 
the Philippines and repack and rehandle it, and then send it here. 

Mr. Clark. Why don't they import Sumatra through the Philip- 
pines now if the rate on tobacco from the islands is only $1.40? 

Mr. Crotjnse. The present duty we paj^ on Sumatra or any other 
wrapper tobacco coming from the Philippines is 25 per cent less than 
$1.85, or about 46 cents less than that rate ; but to get the tobacco into 
the islands, in order to ship it here, they must pay 45 cents per pound, 
which would leave only about 1 cent per pound to pay transporta- 
tion and profits. 

Mr. Clark. You can split a hogshead of tobacco and take a sample 
in your hands and then an expert man would know the difference? 

Mr. Bi JTJR. Of what tobacco are vou speaking now ? 

Mr. Clark. Is not that the way the people in the market judge the 
tobacco — ^take a handful of tobacco right out of the middle of the 
hogshead and split it into three pieces and take samples? 

Mr. BiJUR. That is different irom our condition, and is something 
about which Ave know absolutely nothing. The same people do not 
handle hogshead leaf tobacco, and we do not touch it and do not 
know anything about it. 

Mr. CiiARK. I know it is only a difference in quality. 

Mr. BiJUR. I am not familiar with the hogshead leaf business 
and can not answer your question. 

Mr. Grosvenor. AVhen the Dingley bill was pending here, I think 
the tobacco raisers that you now represent asked for $2.50 tariff a 
pound on Sumatra tobacco, and showed us conclusively that the 

frowth of tobacco in this country would cease absolutely unless that 
uty was maintained. The cigar makers wanted 50 cents a pound on 
all wrappers and fillers, and they said very strenuously tliat unless 
that was adopted the manufacture of cigars in this country would 
cease absolutely. After a long battle we compromised on $1.85, 
which was prohibitive and ruinous to the cigar trade, as they said, 
and was not satisfactory to the tobacco growers. Now, we have been 
gettingalong how well ? 
Mr. BiJUR. Beautifully. 
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Mr. Grosvenor. Now, then, shall we depend absolutely upon the 
statements of representative men of those two interests again? 

Mr. BijUR. I am very sorry for what statements may have been 
made to you by th^ representatives of the cigar makers or the repre- 
sentatives of labor, but I did not make those statements. If I remem- 
ber, the growers claimed that if the duty was reduced to 50 cents it 
would be ruinous to their business. 

Mr. ScHirFER. I would like to correct the impression made on that 
occasion, as 1 was present at that time. The clear Havana men made 
a point at that time that they wanted a uniform duty, but the cigar 
manufacturers had lived under the Wilson bill with the $1.50 rate of 
duty and they had also lived under the McKinley bill with $2 a pound. 
Now, I have been in the cigar-manufacturing trade for over twenty 
y6ars, and I do not think our trade ever made the claim that unless we 
had 50 cent duty we could not exist, but the clear Havana men 
brought out the point at that time that on account of the many com- 
plications of enforcing the wrapper rate of duty they would have pre- 
ferred a 50 cent uniform rate oi duty on tobacco. 

Mr. BiJUR. The same general line of reasoning applies to cigars. 
Philippine wages are one-quarter of ours and their tobacco that is 
used in the cigars cheaper than any available for our use, and we are 
to reduce the duty, already 5 per cent less than that placed on Cuban 
cigars under the reciprocity treaty, an additional 66| per cent. It is 
claimed the existing duty is prohibitive. It may be, but the claim 
would be better established if Philippine manufacturers had made an 
earnest attempt by advertising and distributing their product to find 
out whether it is or not. Their position seems to be that a market 
should be afforded them without effort on their part, and that the irre- 
sistible cheapness of their product should be the appeal our Govern- 
ment should furnish to the consumer on their behalf. 

No American manufacturer would expect to sell cigars by sitting 
down and waiting for people to order them, and unless Congress goes 
the whole length suggested by the Curtis bill, the Philippine manu- 
facturer will find that he will have to do a little something for him- 
self if he is to find a market here under any protective rate of duty. 
Our enormous production of 7,000,000,000 cigars annually is pointed 
out as the reason for admitting the 150,000,000 cigars of the' Philip- 
pines at a low rate of duty. The mere disparity in figures is suffi- 
ciently great for our statement that if this were the amount involved, 
we should consider the matter of small importance to carry absolute 
conviction. The Philippine cigar industry is capable of indefinite 
expansion, and under the plan for a 25 per cent duty, certain of it at 
our expense. That their tobacco w:ill prove acceptable to the Ameri- 
can public, Ave judge by the fact that in the years of the occupation of 
the islands by our soldiers, not a pouAd of American cigar leaf 
tobacco has been imported by the Philippines. 

Mr. Curtis. Has not the importation of all kinds of tobacco from 
the Philippines very greatly diminished in the past two years? 

Mr. BiJUR. I understand there was a material decrease and that it 
has now again increased. 

Mr. CuRxis. Not in any very great amount. I have the last report. 

Mr. BiJUR. No ; no very great amount. 

Mr. Curtis. The importations amount to almost nothing and that, 
too, after a reduction in the duty of 25 per cent. Is that not evidence 
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that the American smokers are not satisfied with the Philippine 
cigars ? 

Mr. BiJUR. I do not believe that very many American smokers 
have ever had a chance to get hold of them. They may be on sale at 
a few clubs, but it is not generally known. 

Mr. Tawney. Has the free importation of Porto Eican cigars 
seriously interfered with the American trade? 

Mr. BiJUR. That is a very hard question to answer. 

Mr. ScHiFFER. No, sir ; it has not. 

Mr. BijuR. That is a question I can not answer. 

The Philippines have not now, nor will they ever have, need for 
cigar leaf tobacco from this country. It is clear to us, whether Phil- 
ippine cigars become popular or not, that nothing but harm can come 
to our industry by the proposed rate of reduction. If the cigars are 
liked here, it will mean the transfer of the bulk of our industry to the 
Philippines; if, as the friends of reduction triumphantly claim, the 
cigars are wretched and can never willingly be smoked by our public, 
it will damage us while the matter is being tried out, and, from the 
false stimulus received by the Philippine cigar industry, will result 
in the great and certain injury of the cigar manufacturers of the 
islands. The cigars whose effects we chiefly fea^r are those that sell 
at from $10 to $15 per thousand. Thev are well made, and present a 
good appearance. At the proposed reduced rate of duty, the duty on 
these would be $15 on an average. They would have an advantage, 
additional to the 66f per cent reduction from the present Philippine 
duties, of $3 per thousand as compared with our cigars, as the Treas- 
ury Department has ruled that cigars coming from the Philippines 
need not have our revenue stamp attached, although it is affixed in the 
case of both Cuban and Porto Kico cigars. This is a dangerous prec- 
edent, and likely to cause manv attempts to defraud the Government, 
and should receive special and prompt attention by Congress. Fur- 
thermore, if the Filipino manufacturers use Sumatra wrappers, on 
which they are to pay a duty of only 22^ cents per pound as against 
our $1.85 per pound duty, figuring the usual two pounds per thou- 
sand, they will guarantee that the appearance of their wares will 
satisfy the American smoking public, and have the advantage of over 
$3 in their favor on wrappers alone, as against the American manu- 
facturer. There is no way in which this can be guarded against, as 
it is almost impossible to identify a leaf with absolute certainty when 
it is wrapped on a cigar. 

Mr. Hill. When was the decision that cigars from the Philippines 
pay no internal-revenue tax on importation rendered ? 

Mr. Crotjnse. Under date of September 12, 1902, Assistant Sec- 
retary Spaulding, of the Treasury Department, promulgated an 
opinion of the Attorney-General, which was dated September 11, 
1902, in which he said in effect that by reason of the Supreme Court 
decisions in the insular cases goods brought in from the Philippines 
could not be regarded as having been " imported," and hence the 
law requiring " imported " cigars to bear an internal-revenue stamp 
did not apply; and also that because the Philippine Islands had 
never been constituted into an internal-revenue district of the United 
States there was no requirement that the manufacturers should place 
internal-revenue stamps on the cigars before withdrawing them for 
consumption from their bonded factories. Taking these two proposi- 
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tions together, the Attorney-General therefore held that internal- 
revenue stamps were not required upon the Philippine cigars. Thus, 
Philippine cigars escape a tax of $3 a thousand levied on cigars 
imported from foreign countries as well as domestic cigars. The 
Attorney-General said: 

I am therefore of the opinion that since said act went into effect, the provi- 
sions of said section 3448 have been Inoperative in the Philippines. The pro- 
visions of section 3394 undoubtedly apply only to cigars manufactured within 
the bounds of our internal-revenue laws — 1. e., within the territory where these 
laws are operative. If this view is not correct, there was apparently no neces- 
sity for the passage of section 3402, which says that " all cigars imported from 
foreign countries shall pay an internal-revenue tax." 

In the Porto Rican or Foralcer act of April 12, 1900, Porto Rico was excepted 
from the operations of our internal-revenue laws, but under section 3 of salfl: ad; 
a tax was imposed upon " articles of merchandise of Porto Rican manufacture 
coming into the United States and withdrawn for consumption or sale, ♦ * ♦ 
equal to the internal-revenue tax imi)osed in the United States upon the like 
articles of merchandise of domestic manufacture." No such provision was 
made in the Philippine act with reference to the collection of an internal- 
revenue tax on articles coming into the United States from the Philippines. 

I an\, therefore, of the opinion that no internal-revenue tax can be legally 
imposed under the laws of the United States on cigars shipped from the Philip- 
pine Islands. 

The Chairman. You may proceed. 

Mr. BiJUR. The absence of the $3 internal-revenue tax and differ- 
ence of $3 in duty paid on wrappers would give the Philippine man- 
ufacturer a $6 per thousand Government preference on the most 
important type of cigar used in this country. This $6 gratuity is an 
addition to that suggested by the Curtis bill. 

A great deal has been macie, with apparent seriousness, of the part 
transportation charges are to play in giving protection against Phil- 
ippine cigars and tobacco. How absurd any such consideration is 
when directed toward tobacco can be seen from the fact that we 
imported more than 6,500,000 pounds of Sumatra tobacco, which 
were transported from the island to Holland, unloaded and put in 
stores, and then again loaded on steamers and brought here. In addi- 
tion we paid $1.85 per pound duty on them. 

This should dispose pretty well of the transportation argument as 
it affects the unmanufactured leaf. The reduction in duty proposed 
would be from 17^ to 92^ cents per pound, and the transportation 
charges urged as an offset amount to perhaps a cent per pound. In 
regard to cigars, the cigar trade of the Pacific coast is supplied 
mainly from New York, Pennsylvania, and Florida. Cigars manu- 
factured in these States cost $1 per thousand in frei/^ht charges to 
deliver to the coast, Which would place our cigars delivered in San 
Francisco at a disadvantage as to transportation with cigars deliv- 
ered there from Manila, whence the freight would probably be inside 
of 50 cents per thousand. 

As it is the declared policy of our Government to put every 
business interest of the community on an adequately protected basis, 
we feel justified in assuming that the measure of protection accorded 
the tobacco interests is ours by right, and as long as the policy of uni- 
versal protection obtains our rate of protection should not be lowered 
in favor of anyone else whatever against our welfare. Granting 
that we are a prosperous trade, in what way, if the proposed tariff 
reduction is dictated by consideration of philanthropy rather than 
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patriotism, do we differ from the well-to-do individual who feels 
called upon to give to charity, but in whose case the' general public 
would hardly presume to set the amount he must give? And yet 
there seems to be a very general disposition to deny us the say as to 
how much reduction our industry can afford to give. 

Mr. Williams. You regard the import duty as a matter that should 
be determined by you, and not by the people ? 

Mr. BiJUR. No, sir ;. absolutely not. 

Mr. Williams. But you complain that you are not consulted as to 
the amount you should give ? 

Mr. BiJUR. I am complaining that no attempt, so far as we know, 
has ever been made to find out in what way such reduction would 
injure us — ^whether we would not willinglv see a reduction of some 
small amount without an arbitrary rate being fixed that we must 
yield to. That is what I am trying to state. vVe have to buy pro- 
tected shoes and everything else, and we ought to have the right to 
sell protected cigars and tobacco, or we are at a disadvantage. 

Mr. Williams. Based on the idea that the Government unjustly 
takes something from you in the performance of its duties and 
ought to restore it to you by making the consumer pay j'^ou back 
that much. Is that it? 

Mr. BiJUR. No, sir. Most of us believe that the protective tariff is 
a very good thing for the rest of the people of the country, and we are 
very glad that the Government protects other industries, provided it 
protects us also. 

If the Philippines were American territory definitely, with their 
inhabitants enjoying American citizenship, patriotism would require 
our acquiescence in a condition of free trade between the islands and 
ourselves, and the consequent transfer of our industry to them regret- 
fully, but without protest. But it was only yesterday that those most 
loudly clamoring for tariff favors for the islands were in favor of 
letting them go altogether, and even President Eoosevelt's annual 
message holds out the definite hope for them of at some near day 
occupying toward us the same position occupied by Cuba, a country 
bound to us only by the clauses of the Piatt amendment,v the lightest 
links ever forged in a chain binding one country to another. 

Under these circumstances it is merely the call of philanthropy we 
must heed, and it must be for us to have some say as to the measure in 
which we can respond. It is an indefensible scheme to put tobacco in 
practically the same category as hemp or copra, tropical products 
which have always been granted free admission under our protective 
system, because they compete with no domestic product. We grow 
enough tobacco ourselves, and our cigars are within the reach of the 
poorest of our citizens. We can not consent to a tariff rate that will 
cut our industry from under us, and we should not be asked to do so. 
The tobacco trade pays the Government $44,500,000 in internal- 
revenue taxes, and $20,000,000 additional in customs taxes, a total of 
$64,000,000, and feels that it is already doing its fair share in the sup- 
port of the Government and its policies. 

Mr. Williams. You say that the tobacco industry pays $44,000,000 
in internal-revenue taxes and $20,000,000 additional in customs 
taxes? You add the two together and say you pay that amount? 

Mr. BijuR. We pay it. 
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Mr. Williams. If you pay it are you going to regard it as a charge 
upon your industry and at the same time a benefit to your industry? 
As a benefit to your industry you should subtract the amount from 
the total which you claim you pay. 

Mr. Crounse. Mr. Bijur has not included in his figures any of 
the customs duties paid on cigars. 

Mr. Williams. He just read $44,000,000 and then $22,000,000 and 
added the two together. 

Mr. Crounse. But the import duties he quotes represent the tax 
on the raw leaf solely, while the duty on cigars — ^the manufactured 
product — which he does not include in his figures, represents our 
protection. 

Mr. Williams. That duty on raw leaf is supposed to be a benefit 
to somebody? 

Mr. Bijur. To the Government first and to the grower secondly. 

Mr. Williams. You do not think it is fair to charge up his benefit 
as a part of your burden? 

Mr. Bijur. As a part of our burden; yes, sir. 

Mr. Williams. I lust wanted to see the ramifications of it. 

The appendixes submitted by Mr. Bijur f olows : 



Appendix A. 

The foUowing is an extract from Farmers' BuUetin No. 5 upon the " Cultiva- 
tion of Tobacco," by Clarence W. Dorsey, In charge of soil investigations in 
the Philippines, published by the bureau of agriculture of the Philippine Islands : 

*' In the districts where tobacco cultivation has been carried on for years, 
no one should be contented with the results obtained, but should by constant 
experimentation with new seed and improved cultivation endeavor to improve 
the quality of the crop. Here in the Philippines it is commonly stated that the 
tobacco grown to-day is inferior to that formerly grown. This is greatly to 
be regretted, and it should be the especial effort of every planter to produce 
tobacco not equal to that grown a few years ago but far superior to the finest 
crops that were ever harvested. The tobacco markets of the world willingly 
pay, and pay well, too, for tobacco of a superior quality, whether it is to be used 
for cigars, cigarettes, or manufacturing purposes. The trade does not pay well 
for common tobacco, for anyone can grow coarse, common tobacco of low grade. 
The quality of the tobacco must be superior to that formerly grown to command 
a good price, for tobacco consumers are becoming more fastidious and constantly 
demand better goods for their money. ' 

*' The author is of the opinion that the Philippine Islands can and should 
produce cigar-filler tobacco that is fully equal to the finest product of the 
famous Vuelta Abajo district of Cuba, and a cigar wrapper equal to Sumatra 
tobacco.. With careful attention to soil and climatic conditions, it is believed 
districts can be found that will raise tobacco similar in fiavor and aroma to 
that grown in the best districts of Turkey. These results can only be obtained, 
however, bj^ persistent, intelligent, well-directed efforts on the part of the 
planters. 

" Philippine tobacco to-day does not occupy the position it should, and every 
planter or company engaged in its cultivation should strive to place it on the 
high standard it deserves." 

Appendix B. 

Below is presented a table taken from Bulletin 32 of the United States 
Bureau of Labor, showing wages paid in the cigar Industry at Manila, accord- 
ing to the latest available census figures : 
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Masters . 



Apprentices 
Box fillers .. 

Box finishers 



Cigarette 
makers. 



Cigarette 
packers. 



1 'White . 
4 Native. I 
8 Native. I 
4 Native. 

2 White . 

2 I White. 

3 White - 



1 



White 

:j Native. 

2 Native.' 

1 Native.. 
18 Native.] 

370 I Native. I 

2 Native. I 
m Native., 

28() Native.! 
8 Native. 
8 'Native. 
36 Native. 
80 Native., 
368 i Native. 
8 ! Native.! 
6 iNative.i 
80 'Native.! 

,826 Native.' 
88 Native.' 
505 Native. 



M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 

M. ; 

M. 
M. 
M. 

M. i 

M. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 



8 I $2.50 day. 
8 I 2.00 day. 
8 1.50 day. 
8 I 1.00 day. 
8 150.00 mo. 
8 100.00 mo. 
8 75.00 mo. 
8 i 50 (K) mo. I 
8 I 50.00 mo. I 
8 I 40.00 mo. I 
8 25.00 mo. 
.12i da. 
.10 day. 
2.50 mo. 
.37i da. 
, .25 day. 
11.00 mo. I 
' 7.50 mo. 
I .371 da. 
I .25 day. I 
.25 day.l 
I 11.00 mo. I 
7.50 mo. i 
.37f da. I 

8 .25 day.' 
8 7.50 mo. ; 
8 .25 day. 



Cigar rollers 



Engineers. . 
Foremen . . . 



Sorters , 



Workmen . 



17 Native.; F. 8 7.60 mo. 

I I I 



298 


Native. 


52 


Native. 


1,220 


Native: 


85 


Native. 


202 


Native. 


3,873 


Native. 


724 


Native. 


20 


Native- 


48 


Native. 


8 


Native. 


16 


Native. 


12 


Native. 


1 


Native. 


1 


Native. 


1 


Native. 


4 


White . 


6 


White. 


1 


White. 


346 


Native. 


12 


Native. 


228 


Native. 


142 


Native. 


647 


Native. 


334 


Chinese 


116 


Chinese 


8 


Native. 


2 


Native. 


46 


Native. 



8 .1(0.75 day. 

.62^ da. 

.50 day. 

.50 day. 

.37ida. 

.37i da. 

.25 day. 
16.00 mo. 
11.00 mo. 
9.00 mo. 
7.50 mo. 
7.50 mo. 
1.50 da. 
30.00 mo. 

1.50 da. 
75.00 mo. 
50.00 mo. 
40.00 mo. 

.371 da. 
11.00 mo, 

.50 da. 

.37ida 

.25 da. 

.26 da. 

.20 da. 

.15 da. 
15.00 mo. 

7.50 mo. 



CIGAR-BOX FACTORY (2 ESTABLISHMENTS). 



Masters 

Workmen . 



1 IWhite.i M. 

1 White . M. 

60 iNative. M. 

82 Native.: M. 



8 ,$50.00 mo. 
8 45.00 mo. i 
8 I .50 day. 
8 I .371 da. 



Workmen .. 



22 Chinese M. 
21 iNative.i M. 
44 ^Chinese' M. 



$0.37^ da. 
.25 day. 
.25 day. 



Appendix (1 

Below are presented tables taken from Bulletin 53 of the Bureau of Labor, 
showing the rates of wages per hour paid to cigar makers and cigar rollers in 
the United States in 1903 : 



CIGAR MAKERS, MALE. 
[Data from 9 establishments.] 





Number 
of em- 
ployees. 


Hours 

per 
week. 


Average 

wages 
per hour. 


Average 1890-99 . . . 


432 
361 


63.99 

52.88 


$o.2eao 

.2703 


1890...: 


1891 


439 i .^.05 


.2846 


1892 


457 
628 
.521 

478 
390 


53.59 
54.42 
58.70 
53.42 
.W 17 


2786 


1893 


.2861 


1894 


2644 


1895 


.2605 


1896 ... 


2471 


1897 


301 i 53.30 

306 : ivi 7R 


.2545 


1898 •--. 


2431 


1899 


443 
590 
763 
548 
550 


56.33 
56.76 
67.42 
56.58 
66.88 


.2610 


1900 


2622 


1901 


.2764 


1902 


2784 


1903 


.283» 
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CIGAR ROLLERS, HAND, MALE. 

[Data for employees from 4 establishments for entire period. Data for hours and wages 
from 7 establishments, 1890-1895 ; 5 establishments, 1896, 1S97 ; 4 establishments, 
1898-1903.] 



I Average 



Number' Hours I 
of em- per 
ployees. week, per hour. 



Average 1890-1899 199 

1890 185 

1891 189 

1892 177 

1898 188 

1894 192 ; 

1895 197 

1896 m) 

i897 222 

1898 221 I 

1899 238 1 

1900 143 I 

1901 173 1 

1902 : 181 I 

1903 182 



.58.61 


$0.1957 


53.15 


.1980 


55104 


.1925 


52.17 


.1897 


52.97 


.2002 


53.45 


.1942 


53.21 


.1958 


63.97 


.19ft9 


54.70 


.1936 


54.56 


.1967 


54.83 


.2001 


51.60 


.2014 


53.08 


.2220 


53.30 


.2296 


53.52 


.2217 



Note. — It will be observed that in 1903 the average wages of cigar makers per hour 
were 28.39 cents, or $2.27 for an 8-hour day. 

Appendix D. 

The following table shows the imports into the United States of leaf tobacco 
from Cuba for the three calendar years of 1902, 19<)3, and 1904 : 



Year. 



Pounds. 



1902-.- - I 22,288,580 

1903 - ; 21,565,215 

1904 19,110,611 



Value. 



$9,736,526 

10,157,975 

9,387,842 



The following table shows the imports of cigars for the three years 1902, 1903, 
and 1904 ; 





Year. 


Quantity. 

Pounds. 
479,096 
594,353 
819,346 


Value. 


1902 




$2,616,631 


1903 




3,066,826 


1904 




3,867,058 









Note. — ^The above-figures for cigars represent the total imports or cigars and include 
a few from other countries than Cuba, but such other importations are too small to be 
significant for purposes of comparison. 

From the above figures it appears there has been an increase in the quantity 
of cigars imported amounting to more than 75 per cent, comparing the years 
1904 and 1902, and during the same period the imports of leaf have fallen off 
about 15 per cent. 

Appendix E. 

The following memorandum prepared by Chief Statistician Hyde of the 
Department of Agriculture, shows the value of the cigar leaf tobacco crop in the 
United States in 1904, as compared with the total production of tobacco : 

New Hampshire - i $28,738 

Vermont . 43,978 

Massachusetts 1, 396, 927 

Connecticut . 4, 838, 191 

New York 628,834 

Pennsylvania 1, 658, 521 

Georgia 250, 125 

Florida 1, 138, 319 

Ohio 3, 092, 285 

Wisconsin 4, 092, 936 

Total cigar 17,168,854 
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**The total value of the cigar leaf crop of the United States for 1904, as 
shown above, represents approximately 32.2 per cent of the total value of the 
1904 tobacco crop of the United States, which was estimated by this Department 
at $53,382,959." 

The total quantity of cigar leaf produced in 1904 was approximately 140,000,- 
000 pounds in the aggi^egate crop of about 660,000,000 pounds. 

STATEMENT OF MR. B. E. HERR, 

President of the Lancaster Countyj Pa.j Tobacco Growers' Association, 

Mr. Herb. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the Ways and Means 
Committee, I, as president of the Lancaster County Tobacco Growers' 
Association, of rennsylvania, heartily indorse everything that has 
been said by the leaf-tobacco association and would offer this reso- 
lution in addition : 

Resolved that the tobacco growers of Lancaster County, Pa., and its 
surroundings enter their solemn protest against the reduction of the 
duty on tobacco grown in the Philippine Islands, and in support of 
these resolutions we offer the f ollowmg reasons : 

I must say before offering those reasons that Pennsylvania and 
Ohio are the great filler-tobacco raising States and we look upon this 
reduction of tne tax on Philippine tobacco as injuring us more than 
the tobacco interests of Wisconsin and Connecticut, because the 
Philippine tobacco, as I understand, is not as suitable for wrappers as 
it is for fillers. Therefore, we, as powers present this resolution, and 
in support of it we offer the following reasons : 

We have giyen our money and the lives and health of our sons in 
driving their masters and tyrants from the islands. We have built 
schools, and sent our sons and daughters there to teach them the prin- 
ciples of justice and equal rights, and the modus operandi of what a 
free government should consist of. We are opening up highways 
and railroads, so that these products can be brought cheaply to mar- 
ket. We have put down insurrection of every form, "so that they can 
live in comfort and safety. We have made them capable of filling all 
the minor offices, and policing the islands. In short, we have estab- 
lished them in everything which they are capable of carrying out. Is 
not this enough ? If you grant this reduction will they, as a people, 
be any better off? Bear in mind the fact that they export but little 
tobacco to the United States now, but make this reduction and how 
soon can it be increased; also bear in mind the wages paid these 
coolie laborers. Can we as farmers enter into competition with 
them? 

They have thousands and thousands of acres that are suitable for 
tobacco raising, with no end to its productiveness. You reduce this 
tax ; syndicates will at once be formed to take advantage of this and 
the cheap labor combined. Then what will become of our own estab- 
lished industry. The answer to me looks plain. It will be destroyed. 
If it did not cripple our own industry we would not be here to oppose 
it; but it does interfere, and very seriously. Lancaster County has 
had, and has now, an established industry in which thousands of her 
sons are engaged, I stand here as one of those sons in defense of her 
rights and privileges. Our county is known all over the Union as the 
banner agricultural coimty of the Union, and one of her greatest 
industries is the raising of tobacco. We raise a ^oodlv crop of some 
55,000 r^ases, or 22,000,000 pounds, and we live by it. ^ou ask us now 
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to grant this Philippine tobacco to come here under a reduced tax, 
being raised by the cheap coolie labor of the Tropics in competition 
with us, and we emphatically say no. 

As I said on a former occasion, Are these the principles of protec- 
tion that we have been supporting when we gave 20,000 majority for 
our honored President at the last election ? We for years have voted 
to protect the ironmaster and the wool^ower, of which we produce 
none, because we considered it right. TVhen on a former occasion we 
asked permission to keep Sumatra tobacco out of the country with a 
high tariff, you ga\;e us a medium one, and we had to be satisfied. 
But you now ask us to support you in letting this new competitor 
send in his products, with a reduced tariff, and we meet you at the 
threshold and enter our solemn protest against it. The business 
men of the country have been assured that the tariff will not be tam- 
pered with at this short session. Yet this, that touches thousands of 
farmers, is to be taken up at once. Is that justice to us? 

The capital we have expended and devoted to our business is as 
dear to us as to the iron or the wool producer. So why should we be 
singled out to be made an example of? The advantage the Philip- 
pine people have from cheap labor and the protection from raids and 
insurrections, besides the opening of highways and railroads, will be 
all the assistance they need to urge them on to be successful producers. 
The protective principles that overrun everything pertaining to free 
trade at the last election is paramount all over the tobacco-growing 
States, and tens of thousands of growers, scattered all over this great 
Union, have not given up hope, but turn their eyes to. this Congress 
and shall ask, as we now ask, for home protection first, last, and all 
the time. 

The Chairman. Is not the raising of leaf tobacco in Pennsylvania 
doing fairly well now ? 

Mr. Herr. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. TVTiat is the average market price for the leaf 
tobacco ? 

Mr. Herr. Let me answer that by saying this- 

The Chairman. No ; please answer that question. 

Mr. Herr. It depends on the variety of tobacco that is raised — from 
8 to 20 cents a pound. 

The Chairman. According to the Keporter of December, 1904, the 
average was between 8 and 9 cents a pound ? 

Mr. Herr. It depends on the variety of the tobacco. 

The Chairman. That was only the average price ot filler tobacco. 

Now, according to the report of the Daily Bulletin at Manila, 
December, 1904, the price of Philippine leaf tobacco went all the 
way from $9.50 to $42 per quintal, a quintal bein^ 101 pounds. 

It runs from 9 cents to 42 cents per pound. If that is correct, do 
you think you could get alon^ very well with a duty of 46 cents on 
tobacco coming from the Philippine Islands and still maintain your 
industry ? 

Mr. Crouns^. But, Mr. Chairman, the figures you are reading are 
silver and should be cut in two. 

Mr. Herr. Let me answer that by saying that when, the duty was 
applied to Sumatra tobacco a little while ago we grew nothing but 
wrapper tobacco. Then we changed to filler tobacco and we changed 
our tactics and we have been falling ever since. Now we are ri^ht at 
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the bottom. We can grow nothing beyond filler tobacco. We raise 
20,000,000 pounds and we have sold it as Ioav as 6 cents a pound. 

The Chairman. I would like to have you answer the question as to 
whether you can not get along with a duty of 46 cents on Philippine 
tobacco ? 

Mr. Herr. Not judging the present by the past. The Philippine 
Islands raise hemp. We have no tariff on hemp, and we need thou- 
sands of tons of it. Remove all the tax on hemp and give us cheaper 
binder twine and we will be all right. 

The Chairman. There is no duty on hemp coming from the Philip- 
pine Islands. 

Mr. Herr. I know ; then let them raise hemp. 

The Chairman. They are raising a great deal of hemp now. 

Mr. Herr. We want more to compete with the trust. 

Mr. Grosvenor. That hemp is not made into binder twine. 

STATEMENT OF ME. G. W. PEEKIN8, 

President Cigar Makers* International Union of America, Chicago^ III. 

Mr. Perkins. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee : 

In behalf of the Cigar Makers' International Union of America we 
desire to say that we represent, in this hearing, and speak only for the 
organized workers of our craft. 

'While we are happily in accord with all the other manufacturing 
tobacco interests, we are not worlring in a cohesive unit in our protest 
against the reduction of the tariflp rates between the mainland and the 
Philippine Islands on cigars. 

We are not manufacturers — simply the hired man, with no ax to 
grind ; the organized workers simply seeking to protect the best inter- 
ests of our only means of making a livelihood. 

A retrospect of the cigar industry, briefly stated, will help our con- 
tention, and has a direct bearing upon the question at issue. 

The first cigars consumed in this country were imported; they 
were not, however, separately tabulated until 1804, in which year we 
imported 4,001,000 cigars. 

The first cigars made in this country was in Connecticut, by the 
wife of a farmer. 

The first factory was established at East Windsor, Conn. 

The Government census says : '' By 1856, 600 persons were emploj^ed 
in making cigars at various points from Springfield, Mass., to Mid- 
dletown. Conn. In 1860 the Connecticut Valley had 45 factories, 
with a capital approximating $400,000; 731 wage earners, $274,911 
for wages; $881,000 for cost of material, and $1,000,000 for value of 
product." 

In the early days Germany supplied the major portion of the cigars 
consumed in this country — they could be had here for from $3 to $8 
per 1,000. Cigars makers in this country received from $2 to $5 per 
1,000 for making fine hand-made cigars. A union cigar maker now 
receives from $7 to $20, generally, and up, per 1,000. 

Prior to the adoption of the protective tariff for our trade this 
country produced very few cigars. In 1863 we produced, all told, 
199,288,284, while in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1904, we produced 
7,404,316,770 cigars alone, say nothing of the cigarettes, which 
amounted to 3,235,103,868. 
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In 1863 the total output for all kinds in the entire country was only 
199,288,770, while we now turn out about 150,000,000 cigars, weighing 
more than 3 pounds per 1,000, in one week. 

The increase in the output for cigars since 1863 is about 7,205,000,- 
000 per year, or 8,700 per cent, while the population only increased 
about 100 per cent. 

With the limited time at my disposal I could find no statistics 
showing the value of the product for the year of 1863, but the Gov- 
ernment census report for 1900 gives the value of the total output as 
$160,223,152. This, however, shows an increase of $159,223,152 over 
the value of the output of the Connecticut Valley in 1860, which at 
that time was the chief producing center for cigars in the United 
States. 

For the fiscal year ended June 30, 1904, we paid a revenue to the 
Government on cigars alone of $20,498,711.84, while every cent of the 
tariif now raised on the cigars imported to this country from the Phil- 
ippine Islands is turned into the treasury of the islands for the ' 
purpose of supporting its government. 

The number of people employed in the cigar industry, at cigar 
making, in 1863, I estimate, was less than 2,000, while Government 
statistics saj^ that there are now employed in the trade — cigar trade — 
in this country about 125,000 people, fully 80,000 of whom are skilled 
workmen. 

A bulletin of the Department of Labor shows that there are em- 
ployed, all told, in the cigar industry of the Philippine Islands about 
20,000 people at an average of $10.21 per month. The rate of wages 
for cigar makers, as near as I can learn, is 37^ cents per day, while 
the Government census of 1900 shows that the average wage of the 
workers in this country was about $400 per year, or about $1.36 per 
day. 

The total value of the output for cigars and cigarettes, as stated in 
the foregoing, was $160,223,152 ; the capital invested was $67,706,439 
in lands, buildings, machinery, tools, implements, cash, and sundries; 
the salary paid officials, clerks, etc., was $8,951,534; salary paid to 
wage earners was $49,852,484; miscellaneous expenses, $79,495,422;' 
cost of materials used, $107,182,656. 

The foregoing, compared with the figures of 1860 for the Connec- 
ticut Valley — the then home for the cigar industry — we find the fol- 
lowing astounding but gratifying results: Increase in the capital 
invested, $67,306,439; increase in the amount paid to wage-earners 
$49,577,573 ; increase in the cost of material used, $106,801,656. 

We do not want to go back to the old conditions, and respectfully 
assert that you can not aiford to do so and serve the best interest of 
our common country and its worthy citizens, commercially and 
industrially. 

In order to suit the taste of a great many smokers we are compelled 
to import tobacco which can only be grown in Cuba, upon which 
our manufacturers have to pay a tariif of $1.85 per pound for wrap- 
pers and 35 cents per pound for fillers, less 20 per cent. 

The Philippine Islands are favorably adapted to the growth of 
tobacco which, with a little care, will successfully compete with that 
grown in any other country — an advantage we do not possess. 

A good cigar can be bought in Manila for 1 cent apiece, or from 
$5 to $10 per thousand. 
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. The home-produced cigar sells for 5, 10, and 15 cents apiece, or 
from $20 to $60 per thousand, generally, and from that up for espe- 
cially fine cigars. 

Under the proposed reduction a cheaper grade of cigars could be 
laid down at San Francisco for $17.62 per thousand, and the higher 
grades from $4 to $6 above this price. 

The Filipinos, like the Japanese, are very apt learners, and deft at 
hand work, and as they prefer factory to the field work, in a very 
short time double the number now employed in the trade could be 
pressed into the business of cigar making. 

Give this oriental cheap labor a market in this country, and the 
results will be ruinous to the great industry we represent. 

The cigar industry, I believe, ranks twelfth m commercial and 
industrial importance in this country of great industries. 

We question the economic, political, or moral wisdom of striking 
a crushing blow at this important industry through the proposed 
bill. We respectfully sa}^ we can not compete with the islands, and 
aim to show that our contention is correct. 

We can not understand by what right the Congress can justify 
legislation that will surely result in lowering the standard of living 
of such a large army of loyal American citizens. 

High wages and short hours make better conditions for all con- 
cerned. We assert that in countries where wages are high and the 
hours of labor shortest, art, science, education, literature, general 
conditions, and civilization have reached the highest ebb, and just as 
confidently assert that in countries where wages are least and hours 
of labor longest these conditions are just the reverse. We need sim- 
ply to call attention to China and kindred countries and the condi- 
tions prevailing there and here for a verification of this statement. 

Let us not lose sight of the simple, comprehensive, economic fact 
that if the workingman has $4 per day to spend, in nine cases out of 
ten he will place the full amount so received into the legitimate chan- 
nels of trade and commerce, while, on the other hand, if this same 
mechanic's pay is reduced to $3 or $2 per day he can only spend $2 
a day for the purpose of consuming and for the purpose of assisting 
merchants and manufacturers and in keeping the legitimate wheels 
of trade, commerce, and manufacturing industries in motion. 

As an economic truism, we assert that the more the masses receive 
in wages the more they are enabled to consume, and that it is the 
consuming capacity of the masses that makes countries great and life 
worth living. 

We assert that the organized working classes of this country are 
better off than they are in any other part of the world, and that the 
middle classes, merchants, employers, and capitalists enjoy greater 
prosperity and greater wealth than in any other part of the globe. 

As part proof of this let me say this country, despite fair wages 
and reasonable hours enjoyed by the organized workers, has steadily 
advanced in the value of its exports until in 1903 it has surpassed all 
others, and is now, in the value of its exports, the leading nation of 
the world. 

The value of our exports for 1903 was $1,457,565,783, an increase 
of $960,302,046 since 1875. 

The Filipino is indeed the child of nature, who, owing to climate 
and the bounties of nature, can live without work. Expensive cloth- 
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ing is a burden; no expensive rent is paid. With self -satisfying 
food growing in abundance he was never better off in his life than 
now. He would probably be happy if we let him alone. 

We, on the other hand, must buy fuel, pay high rents, buy expen- 
sive clothing and food, with the cost of sustaining life always equal to 
our income. 

We protest against being pitted against oriental labor in our 
struggle for existence. We hold that no amount of legislation upon 
the part of the Congress of the United States can or ever will lift 
this people up to our standard, and that the act proposed and against 
which we respectfully protest, will have a tendency to and will drag 
us down to nearer their level. 

I have in my possession a letter written by an exporter and im- 
porter trading between the islands and the United States, located at 
Manila, under date of December 30, 1904, in which he says : " Some 
of the large factories are unable to get all the cigar makers they could 
employ now, and on this account are unusually behind with their 
orders." 

He also says : '' The possibilities in the way of starting new planta- 
tions are limited, owing to the comparative scarcity of labor." 

The Chairman. That is in the Philippines ? 

Mr. Perkins. Yes, sir. If the statement in this letter is wrong, let 
me say that in view of the fact that many are out of work and suffer- 
ing for the bare necessities of life in our trade in this country, we ask 
why this sentimental effort on the part of some to do something for 
the poor Filipino ? 

I understand that all of the cigar factories of Manila, 31 in num- 
ber, are owned by foreign capital, except one, and in that exception 
Filipinos own only one-half the stock. 

In view of all the facts we can not help, at least, believing that the 
so-called favorable legislation for the islands — but which we have 
shown will so seriously affect, if not ruin, our trade-^is sought by 
those who do not fully realize the situation, or, if they do, would 
exploit the islanders, further degrade and enslave them, and, unfor- 
timateljT^, too, at the frightful expense of home labor and one of our 
greatest industries. 

For the reasons advanced, we hold that no moral, economic, indus- 
trial, or well-grounded commercial reasons exist upon 'which to 
justify any reduction of the import duty on cigars from the Philip- 
pine Islands, with its oriental customs, habits, and low wages. 

We have presented the plain facts. We look to you for fair treat- 
ment, and confidently rely upon your sense of honor and justice to 
get it. 

An act that will tend to build ujp the cigar industry of the Phil- 
ippine Islands at the expense of a like industry and the citizens em- 
ployed therein in our own country proper, is neither wise nor just 
legislation. Knowing that we are positively right in this matter, we, 
in self-defense, vigorously yet respectfully protest againt its enact- 
ment. 

Respectfully submitted in behalf of the 47,000 organized cigar- 
makers in particular and the entire craft in general. 

The Chairman. You speak of a cigar selling for 1 cent ; what size 
cigar is that? 
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Mr. Perkins. The ordinary siize, the average nickel size cigar sold 
in this country. 

The Chairman. How do they compare with the stogie? 

Mr. Perkins. We do not consider the stogie a cigar; we do not 
speak of it. 

The Chairman. It is a great deal better smoke than the Philip- 
pine cigars. 

Mr. Perkins. I think if you could get the price of ordinary stogies 
in that country it would be so small you could not quote it. 

The Chairman. Would not the poor American citizen rather have 
a stogie than one of those 1-cent cigars? 

Mr. Perkins. Let me say earnestly that I have smoked the Philip- 
pine cigars, and I feel that the American people would learn to like 
them and would smoke them in preference to the American-produced 
article. 

Mr. Grosvenor. You have submitted some very exhaustive figures 
on the subject of cigars and the amount of money paid for raw mate- 
rial and the amount of money paid for wages, ana apparently all the 
various elements that go to make up the cost of cigars. Do you know 
anything about the profits on cigar manufacturing in the United 
States? 

Mr. Perkins. I am not a cigar manufacturer and never was, and 
know nothing concerning it. There are some manufacturers here, and 
I should prefer to have them answer that question. 

Mr. Grosvenor. But you have given in your figures the cost of the 
raw material. That does not come under your jurisdiction as a cigar- 
maker. 

Mr. Perkins. Those figures were taken from the United States 
Census reports. 

Mr. Grosat.nor. Do you not think the manufacturers of cigars in 
the United States could save labor without impairing very much the 
profit on the business by raising your wages to correspond to the 
reduction that might otherwise be inevitable in case there is com- 
petition from the Philippine Islands ? 

Mr. Perkins. Let me say that if the past is any indication of what 
will happen in the future, then the same conditions will occur if you 
give the cheap labor of the oriental countries a market here. 

Mr. Grosvenor. Is it your idea that the manufacturer would at 
once take the amount of the reduction out of your wages ? 

Mr. Perkins. I do not say that the manufacturers would take it 
out of the wages. I do say that he would propose to do so. 

Mr. Grosvenor. But you do not think that it would be necessary 
for him to do so and still retain a ver}'' large profit in the business? 

Mr. Perkins. My idea is this, that the Filipino would prefer the 
occupation of making cigars in preference to anything else. It being 
rather of a light nature and owing to his general adaptability he 
would naturally crowd into that trade. 

Mr. Grosvenor. Do you not think that it could be remedied by 
cutting the wages on one hand and raising the prices of cigars on the 
other? 

Mr. Perkins. I am not in favor of reducing w^ages because I think 
it would be injurious to the entire country in its commercial and 
industrial condition. 
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Mr. Williams. Do you think that the cigar manufacturers are now 
paying a fair share of What they get to the labor they employ ? 

Mr. Perkins. No, I do not think so. 

Mr. Jenkins. Let me say that our workingmen got twice what we 
got in profits at the end of the year. 

Mr. Tawney. To what extent are we importing cigars from the 
Philippine Islands ? 

Mr. Perkins. I do not know. 

Mr. Hill. $46,000 in two years. 

Mr. Tawney. During the last two years the cigars imported from 
the Philippines did not pay any internal-revenue tax. That was a 
discrimination in favor of the Philippine cigars far greater than the 
proposed reduction of duty on the imported article ? 

Mr. Perkins. Yes, sir ; "it is a matter of $3 a thousand. 

Mr. Tawney. The internal-revenue tax is $3 a thousand ? 

Mr. Perkins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tawnex. And they paid none of that tax ? 

Mr. Perkins. My understanding is they did not. 

Mr. Tawney. It is a fact, they did not. Under the existing law no 
internal-revenue tax can be collected. 

Mr. Hill. I would like to ask you whether there is any reason why 
the importations have not increased, any special reasons because of 
their bein^ exempt from paying the internal-revenue tax ? I did not 
know but tv^hat there were some conditions that you did not know of — 
scarcity of labor or something of that kind? 

Mr. Perkins. I do not say there is; I simply quoted from the 
letter. There is plenty of all kinds of labor. 

Mr. Williams. Have you any knowledge, by statistics or otherwise, 
of the comparative efficiency of the laborers here and in the Philip- 
pines, as to how many cigars they can make a day, and how many an 
hour ? 

Mr. Perkins. I have not been able to obtain any statistics on that 
point. 

Mr. Williams. If you can secure that information, please file it 
with the committee. 

Mr. Perkins. Yes, sir. 

Thereupon, at 12 o'clock m. the committee took a recess until 2 
o'clock p. m. 

AFTER recess. 

The committee met at 2 o'clock p. m., pursuant to adjournment. 

The Chairman. I understand from Mr. Bijur that he has no other 
gentleman present who desires to be heard. Is there anyone else who 
would like to be heard on the tobacco schedule? Mr. DriscoU is here, 
but if there is any gentleman from outside of the city who would like 
to be heard we would prefer to hear him first, because Mr. DriscoU is 
in Washington all the time. 

STATEMENT OF HON. M. E. DEISGOLL, 

Representative from the State of New York. 

Mr. Driscoll. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committe: 
After listening to the arguments this forenoon by the specialists, 
which were full of instruction and information, and quite interesting, 
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I feel embarrassed to say anything on this subject. Of course, I am 
not a specialist. I have no special information on any line of this 
great industry, but I do represent here in the House of Eepresenta- 
tives the counties of Onondaga and Madison, the Twenty-ninth dis- 
trict of New York. Onondaga County is very much interested in 
tobacco and the manufacture of cigars and the sale of cigars. Onon- 
daga County is the center of what is known as the Onondaga tobacco 
district of Xew York. It extends out into Oswego Count}^ and up 
into Cayuga County, the chairman's own county. The village of 
BaldwinsviUe, in the northern part of our county, is the business cen- 
ter of the tobacco interests of that part of the State. It is the head- 
quarters of tlie Tobacco Growers' Association of the State of New^ 
York, the president and secretary being there. 

Now, in Syracuse and Oneida, two cities in my district, are many 
manufactories of cigars, and it is a jobbing center. There are also 
many cigar makers, all organized into unions. I have received let- 
ters from many of the tobacco growers in the district and from, I 
think, all of the manufacturers of cigars in the district, and the labor 
unions in both cities in the district, urging me to come before your 
committee and before the House, if necessary, and protest against this 
bill reducing the present Dingley rate to 25 per cent. I do not know 
what effect this bill will have, because I am not specially familiar 
with the trade or with its various ramifications and what may 
influence it, but the tobacco growers claim that it will materially 
injure their business. For the last two or three years the crop has 
been rather poor and the price low and they have been having a hard 
time. 

Two years ago the Bureau of Soils of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, at my suggestion, sent up there a surveying party and they 
made a soil survey of the northern half of our county, extending a 
short distance into Oswego County, and also into Cayuga County. I 
received 2,000 copies of that report and survey, and distributed them 
throughout the tobacco district in my county. The people are now 
interested in getting the Dei^artment of Agriculture to send out 
again and experiment in the way of growing tobacco on their own 
hook, as they have done in Ohio, Pennsylvania, and other States. 

The manufacturers of cigars claim that this bill will damage their 
business very much, and I have received strong resolutions and 
letters from the cigar-makers unions in those cities protesting against 
this bill, and I am here representing them. . 

Xow, only two or three days ago I received a copy of resolutions 
adopted by the Tobacco Growers' Association of the State of New 
York saying that they would submit to a reduction of 25 per cent of 
the present duty; that would be 50 per cent of the Dingley rate. 
This bill provides for a 75 per cent reduction. 

The Chairman. It provides for a reduction to 25 per cent. 

Mr. Dalzeix. From 75 to 25 per cent. 

Mr. Driscoll. Yes, sir. They say not to reduce it more than 50 
per cent of the Dingley rates. In the last Congress they opposed the 
Cuban reciprocity biUln the caucus and in the House and everywhere 
they could, but they found the treaty accomplished what was stopped 
in the House. They are now aware that the Secretary of War is in 
favor of what he calls relief for the Philippine Islands. They are 
probably aware that the President favors it, and they know what that 
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means. They are therefore willing to compromise, and, as nearly all 
legislation is the result of compromise, it seenLs to me that they are 
very liberal in yielding gracefully to this extent ; and it seems to me, 
furthermore, that if the various tobacco interests of this country 
would gracefully yield to this proposition without any contest it 
would be a wise thing for this committee — excuse me for offering any 
advice — ^to make that report. 

Mr. Dalzell. We are glad ta have the advice. 

Mr. Driscoll. Because my own notion is that if you report this 
bill as Mr. Curtis has introduced it, it will meet very stubborn oppo- 
sition in the House and perhaps in the Senate, and I do not Imow 
what the result may be, but the people interested in tobacco all over 
the country will feel very sore about it. 

Now, the New York delegation, every Eepublican in that delega- 
tion except two, have addressed a letter to Mr. Payne, chairman and 
dean of our delegation, saying that we do not believe that an extra 
session of Congress is necessary for the purpose of tariff legislation. 
So far as that goes that is a stand-pat declaration, and I wish to say 
to the gentlemen from Pennsylvania that I suppose they are stana- 
patters. It is pretty hard, since we are standpatters at the present 
time, to attack these industries of sugar and tobacco. 

The Chairman. You are addressing yourself to the gentlemen 
from Pemisyivania and not to the gentlemen from New York. 

Mr. Driscoll. Yes, sir. Those two CTeat industries, yielding to 
what they may consider the necessities of the Filipinos, and yielding 
to the sentiment of the Secretarj'^ of War and the opinion of tne Pres- 
ident, are willing to compromise on this proposition. It seems to me 
that would be the wisest and best course for this committee and the 
House to pursue. 

The Chairman. It appears that the selling price to-day of tobacco 
is 10 cents a pound. I suppose that means filler and not wrapper 
tobacco. Now, 25 per cent of the Dingley rate would be about 9 
cents a pound, so that if the Philippine tobacco cost 1 cent a pound 
there would still he room for the 10-cent pound rate in New York. 
Of course the tobacco can not be raised for 1 cent a pound, or consider- 
nhlj more than that. That would, after all, give protection to the 
tobacco industry in your district and mine. 

Mr. Driscoll. They may not accept that statement from you in 
your district because they are very sensitive about this constant 
reducing of the rate. 

The Chairman. No tobacco grower in mv district has written me 
at all. 

Mr. Bjjur. In the Government figures of prices of tobacco the 
prices at the farm are given for tobacco in this country and you have 
to add to those 2 cents for packing, $1 for the boxes which we put the 
tobacco in, and 20 per cent additional cost for the shrinkage berore the 
tobacco is ready lor market, where you reckoned your Philippine 
tobacco at actual weight prepared for market in the export figures. 

The Chairman. That is the reason the lowest price for leaf to- 
bacco is 7 cents a pound in Manila ? 

Mr. BiJUR. The export figures given in the whole returns that we 
have been able to get are not the figures for tobacco in the raw state. 
Are the figures you mention Mexican or silver figures ? 

The Chairman. They were in gold, as I understand. 
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Mr. Clark. Is this foreign tobacco which comes in here stemmed? 

Mr. BiJUR. No; the Phihppine tobacco does not come over in any 
quantity worth considering. 

The Chairman. Mr. Hill informs me that the statistics, as he gath- 
ers them, show the average price of the export leaf tobacco from the 
Philippine Islands to be between 5 and 6 cents. 

Mr. Hill. In the entire exports to all the world they average 5.05 
cents. 

Mr. Driscoll. You say you have received no letters on this ques- 
tion, Mr. Chairman ? 

The Chairman. No letters from tobacco raisers. I have received 
several letters from cigar makers. 

Mr. Driscoll. It also opens up another phase. You keep reducing 
the tariflf on tobacco and it tends to discourage our people in the way 
of investing money and increasing their business. It also tends to 
discourage our home sugar producers in the same way. Another 
thing, you might reduce it to such an extent as to cause tl^ develop- 
ment of tobacco growing in the Philippines and by and by when the 
crop is large and we began to reduce it or change it the effect would 
be to hitch the Philippines closer to us than now. There are a lot of 
people, and Republicans, who would not like to do that and who are 
ready to get rid of the Philippines in any honorable way. 

The Chairman. Before the holid^ recess I asked some gentlemen^ 
interested in sugar particularly, if there was not some figure on which 
we could make a compromise bill and put it through without contest 
and the reply was that they would not submit to a penny's reduction 
in the duty. 

Mr. Driscoll. The tobacco growers may urge a compromise. 

Thereupon the committee adjourned to meet to-morrow, Thursday,. 
January 26, 1905, at 10 o'clock a. lii. 
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The Chairman. Please give your name, and official connection 
with the sugar business, to the stenographer. 

Mr. Hill. My name is James D. Hill. I reside in New Orleans, 
and I am a sugar planter. 

I appear before this committee with pleasure. I have had fre- 
quent cause to come before it, and the kindness and consideration 
that has been shown by the committee on all occasions that I have 
been here makes it very pleasant for me to appear before it again. 
Once more the sugar interest of Louisiana aspires to have itself 
heard, so that it may be property protected, without, at the same time, 
doing injury to any other interests of the United States. 

General Grosvenor. Is the State of Louisiana, through its organi- 
zation as it stands now, in favor of a protective tariff ? 

Mr. Hill. Yes, sir; the Senators and Eepresentatives vote invari- 
ably that way. 

General Grosvenor. They do ? 

Mr. Hill. With the exception, I believe, of one or two from the 
northern part of the State. 

General Grosvenor. They did vote for the Dingley bill, I believe? 

Mr. Hill. Yes, sir. 

General Grosvenor. Did they ? 

Mr. Hill. They did, with the exception of one or two, I believe. 

General Grosvenor. Not all. One Senator and one Eepresentative. 

Mr. BouTELL. Three Louisiana Representatives. 

Mr. Hill. The First, Second, and Third districts voted for the 
Dingley bill; Senator McEnery did the same thing, and four of our 
delegation voted against the Wilson bill. 

General Grosvenor. They voted this year that protection was a rob- 
bery, bv an overwhelming majority, did they not? 

Mr. Hill. I am afraid some people are not choice in their language : 
but our people do not call protection robbery. 

Ill 
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I am glad to appear here in the capacity of a representative for 
sugar; and I am glad, because it is a subject that has had the con- 
si^ration of statesmen in this country from the rery foundation of 
this Government. The very first tariff bill that was passed in the 
United States contained a good, high tariff for sugar, and from that 
day to this, with the exception of the year 1890, sugar has been more 
or less protected by the tariff bills that havje been passed. 

Of course, from the Democratic standpoint this has been done 
largely because of its revenue-producing feature, and all parties for 
many years seemed to agi'ee that for the purposes of obtaining 
revenue it was proper that sugar should receive a good, high tariff. 

In 1890, when the bounty was put on and the tariff taken off, sugar- 
beet cultivation had started in this country. From that time until 
now we ha AC had the Republicans putting a protective duty on sugar, 
because from that date sugar has been considered an infant industry, 
with the greatest promise perhaps of any governmental protected 
product that can be found within the States. 

It would seem, therefore, that in the outset of this Government both 
parties were agreed that a tariff should be levied on sugar, and it 
would seem as though we had almost come back to that same position 
to-day when, inasmuch as it is the best revenue producer, and inas- 
much as it is an infant industry, both parties can consider that it is 
proper to protect sugar by a tariff duty. 

I take it for granted that the Democratic members of this committee 
can be properly called on to do something toward shaping this bill 
we are considering, the Curtis bill, because from the very outset, since 
the islands were taken by this country, Congress has legislated con- 
cerning them. The legislative and executive branches by these enact- 
ments have shown their belief that it was proper to put a tariff on 
cx)lonial imports. And the opinions of the Supreme Court in the cele- 
brated insular cases have confirmed the practice as constitutional; 
therefore, in presenting this case to the committee we hope that the 
Democratic members can be made to see that it is their duty, in the 
discharge of a constitutional pri\alege, declared to be theirs under the 
decisions of the Supreme Court, to help maintain the present tariff on 
goods brought from the Philippines, if we show that such a course 
will be for the greatest good to the greatest number of our citizens. I 
know I can appeal to the Republicans on this principle, for they have 
always believed in this policy, and have shaped the present colonial 
tariff legislation with a declaration of intending to escape injuring 
home industries. 

Of course the reference I have made to general tariff legislation 
has had regard to the policies which have been pursued toward arti- 
cles imported from foreign countries. I may be met at this point 
with the remark that this case is differentiated, because it treats of 
tariff levies against a colony of the United States. But I say that 
the question of the right so to do has been settled both by the course 
pursued by the executive and legislative branches of the United States 
Government, as well as being declared good, sound, constitutional doc- 
trine by the Supreme Court of the Umted States. 

Mr. Dalzell. If there is any statement by the legislative branch it 
has been in favor of freeing the colonies from the tariff. The tariff 
was taken off from Hawaii and Porto Rico. And the decision of the 
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Supreme Court was not on the question of tariff; it was simply on the 
question of our constitutional power. 

Mr. Hill. May it please you, Mr. Dalzell, the tariff was at first 
maintained upon articled brought from Porto Rico; it has been main- 
tained up to this day to the extent of 75 per cent of the Dingley rates, 
upon certain articles brought from the Philippine Islands. The 
reduction of the tariff on Porto Rico to a basis of free trade was 
because you gentlemen did not believe that an injury would result 
from that course to the citizens of the United States. Therefore, in 
presenting this case, if we can show that such an injury may follow, 
and that there is no necessity for a reduction beyond the point that 
has already been reached in the case of the Philippine Islands. We 
hope that "you gentlemen will conclude to let the Philippine tariff 
remain where it now stands. 

Of course, we have appeared before this conmiittee in the past, 
opposing certain sugar legislation, which has nevertheless been car- 
ried through, and now the comment is heard on all hands that the pre- 
dictions which we made in connection with it have proven to be 
utterly unfounded. 

General Grosvenor. Did not all the predictions that your people 
made prove to be unfounded, to wit, the injury to the su^ar crop of 
the United States? Has not the price of sugar been higher than 
ever before? 

Mr. Hill. I appeared. General Grosvenor, before this committee 
three years ago opposing Cuban reciprocity, and really it is the great- 
est pleasure mat I have in being here to-day — ^that I can stand before 
you and reiterate every word that I spoke in 1902 regarding the injury 
that would follow from the reciprocity treaty with Cuba, and denounce 
it now not only for that injury, but as having failed to produce one 
single good effect which its advocates claimed for it. We then stated 
that it would not benefit the Cuban planter, but solely the American 
sugar refiner, and that the further effect of passing such a treaty 
would be to destroy the development of the sugar industries of the 
United States. 

Last year no man in this country would have dared to say that our 
predictions concerning the Cuban reciprocity were not well founded. 
In my State of Louisiana there was scarcely one sugar planter who 
sold his crop for money enough to reimburse the expenditures made 
to produce it, and an estate that had cost nearly a million to establish 
was sold for $150,000. And no thanks is it to the American sugar 
trust that we are not in the same condition to-day, for they are takmg 
their rake-off to the injury of the Louisiana and the Cuban planters 
alike, even now, in this blessed year of our Lord 1905. 

The Chairman. I d6 not know whether you stated it, but others 
stated two years ago that entire concession of the tariff was taken up 
by the Sugar Trust in respect to Hawaiian sugar, and also Porto 
Rican sugar. The committee made examination of the facts, and 
when we made proper allowances for the differences in freight and 
matters of that kind we found that the Hamburg price prevailed 
throughout the world, not only in New York, but in relation to Porto 
Rican and all kinds of sugar. Of course, I have not examined this 
statement that you make now. It was stated here the other day that 
the difference was. some 20 cents, and I think one gentleman stated 

D p p— 05 8 
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the difference in price was 10 cents. As I say, I have not examined it ; 
but the statements that were made two years ago proved to be incor- 
rect, when we came to take all the factors into consideration. 

*Mr. Hill. I did not make any reference three years ago to Hawai- 
ian sugars. We charged then, in the spirit of prophecy, what we 
charge now, in the light of facts, that the Cuban reciprocity was 
unwise legislation. We charged that the 20 per cent reduction on 
sugar would not put a cent in the. Cuban pockets, but would be 
absorbed by the sugar refiners, and now in your hearing to-day I 
charge that this is true. 

Turn to Willett and Gray's reports for the 12th of January, 1905. 
The refiners were buying 96 per cent test sugars in New York at $5.06 
per hundred pounds. The 20 per cent reduction on Cuban sugars 
would be about 33 cents per 100 pounds. The Willett and Gray 
report states that in Hamburg on that day 96 per per cent sugar 
was selling at a price whose New York parity would be $5.41 per 100 
pounds. 

The $5.06 which the refiners were paying in New York from the 
$5.41 which the sugar was worth showed that somebody was bearing 
the market at somebody else's expense, and clearly proves our conten- 
tion made in 1902 that the 20 per cent would all go into the refiner's 
treasury and none into the Cuban's pocket — for on that 12th of Jan- 
uary, 1905, the Cuban planter was not only losing all of the 20 per 
cent reduction, professedly made to benefit him, but he was being 
fleeced nearly 2 cents per 100 pounds more — I presume done simply 
to prove how much sharper the refiners were than we gave them 
credit for being in 1902. 

The fact remains true, as I stated here three years ago, that now 
they are forcing down the Louisiana market, not only the 35 cents per 
hundred below the Hamburg market, but three sixteenths per pound 
below the New York market. They deduct three-sixteenths from 
the price in New York, and that is the price paid us for our 96 
test sugar in the city of New Orleans. But so much for one side of 
the Cuban reciprocity treaty. You, gentlemen, will recollect that it 
was at first urged entirely because of the benefits it was to confer on 
Cuba. That brilliant and alluring eye of Cuban reciprocity drew the 
whole administration into admiring love of its charms, and into de- 
claring that they would gladly sacrifice to it all their wives'relations — 
Louisiana being held in that honored light since the glorious neuptials 
of the treaty of 1803 were consummated by Jefferson and Napoleon — 
for nearly every great sugar interest, beet and cane alike, are found in 
the territory comprised within the borders of the great Louisiana 
purchase. That eye seems disfigured by the proceedings of the trust 
in scooping 35 cents out of a possible 33 cents^^ benefit wiich this reci- 
procity treaty was to confer upon the Cuban planters. 

The other ey^? ^^^ ^^^ ^9 ^^^^ winked so seductively upon the manu- 
facturers, and urged them to push the treaty along in the halls of Con- 
gress, seems now to have been as deluding as the first. When the cry 
was changed from " Pass it because it will benefit the Cuban " into 
" Pass it because it will benefit the manufacturers of the United 
States," we ventured a prediction, too, on that line, which has been 
verified nearly as closely as the one upon the benefits to Cuba. I say 
nearly, because the sugar refiners with a master hand have taken more 
than all the benefit conferred by the reciprocity treaty upon the Cuban 
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planter, while its effect on the exports of the country into Cuba has 
been to increase the purchases of Cuba from us the enormous sum of 
1| per cent. 

Our prediction, then, as to the futility of trying to force our pro- 
ducts into Cuba by the treaty was that almost everything that treaty 
affected was bound to come from the United States, and the treaty 
would not increase the consumption thereof in the island, and that 
those things which we did not export to Cuba we never could export 
until the manufacturers consulted the tastes of the islanders them- 
selves. This would be much more certain to give them a preference 
in that market than the reduction of the duty. 

With an enlightened policy which educates merchants and manu- 
facturers alike S) consult the wishes of the buyer, Germany, England, 
and Spain have almost shut us out of the Cuban market. 

But there was another side to the question at that time, on which 
the changes were rung not only by ourselves but also by the beet peo- 
ple; that the treaty would be a hindrance to the building up of the 
sugar interests of this country. Now, what is the fact? You, gentle- 
men, will recollect that Mr. Saylor stated here, before this committee, 
that 83 factories were at that time in contemplation to be built 
throughout the United States to produce beet sugar. I think I heard 
in this committee room, a day or two since, that out of the entire 83 
factories projected there have been constructed about 6, and possibly 
those 6 were only built because the matter had gone so far at the time 
that they were not able to retrace their steps. 

But so far as the general sugar interests of this country are con- 
cerned, there can be no doubt that the passage of the reciprocity 
treaty put a stop to that development, and the result is that we have 
now hardly more factories in this country than we had three years 
ago. 

General Grosvenor. What do you think would be the effect of a 
general production, the wide-spread production of beet sugar in this 
country, say by an addition of 83 large factories, upon your cane 
production ? 

Mr. Hill. I think that we can meet that condition. 

General Grosvenor. You think you can? 

Mr. Hill. I think we can. 

General Grosvenor. You think that you can compete with the man- 
ufacturer of sugar from beets? 

Mr. Hill. We are doing exactly a» was told you by some gentle- 
men from the beet countries. We are reducing the cost of our pro- 
duction, and the result is that we are still living, and I believe that 
we can live as long as the beet-sugar people in this country. 

Mr. Watson. What was the shortage m the crop last year in cane 
production ? 

Mr. Hill. Last year 115,000 tons less than it is this year. 

Mr.BouTELL. It was a record crop in 1904. 

The Chairman. What is the cost of production of the sugar crop ? 

Mr. Hill. A little over 3 cents. 

Mr. BoTJTELL. What is the cost of sugar refined ? 

Mr. Hill. We do not make that. I do not know. 

Mr. Watson. Did that shortage of 115,000 tons in the one year 
as compared with the other have any relation to Cuban reciprocity ? 

Mr. Hill. Yes, of course it did. 
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Mr. Watson. You say that it was a bad crop condition? 

Mr. Hill. Not only that, but on the heels of the bad crop result 
we are met with what I explained here a little bit ago, an enforced 
reduction of price paid for our sugar, not only the loss to us brought 
about bv the 20 per cent reduction on the Cuban sugar, but three- 
sixteenths oer pound less than that was paid to us for our sugar in 
the city of rf ew Orleans. 

Mr. Clabk. How is it, then, that you receiTed more last year than 
you did the year before. 

Mr. Hill. We did not. 

Mr. Clark. I mean last year, 1904, you raised 115,000 tons more 
than you did in 1908? 

Mr! Hill. Yes, sir; we raised 115,000 tons more in 1904 than in the 
year of 1903. 

Mr. Clark. What I say is that last year you raised more than you 
did theyear before. 

Mr. Watson. Then you raised 115,000 tons more since the reciproc- 
ity than you did before ? 

The Chairman. He speaks of this present year — ^the crop of this 
presentyear. 

Mr. Clark. There is a confusion of the years. The last crop year 
you raised 115,000 tons more than you did the year before? 

Mr. Hill. More than we did in 1903. 

Mr. Clark. You had the same Cuban competition then as you had 
the year before ? 

Mr. Hill. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Watson. No; Cuban reciprocity did not go into effect until 
1903. That is what I was trying to get at. After Cuban reciprocity 
had gone into effect. 

Mr. Hill. In 1903 we raised 215,000 tons. In 1904 we raised 
830,000 tons. Cuban reciprocity was in operation during the sale of 
both crops. 

Mr. Watson. That is it. 

Mr. Hill. And in 1902 we raised 321,000 tons. 

Mr. Watson. In other words, after Cuban reciprocity had gone 
into effect, and was in operation, you raised 115,000 tons more than 
you had before. How do you account for that? 

(The question was here repeated to Mr. Hill by the stenographer.) 

Mr. Hill. We thank God for it. That was purely a matter of cli- 
mate and weather conditions. 

Mr. Watson. How about the price in 1904, as compared with the 
previous price? 

Mr. Hill. It was higher in 1904. 

Mr. Watson. Do you thank God for that, too? 

Mr. Hill. I thank God for that heartily ; and I give a portion of 
my thanks to this Ways and Means Committee. I am obliged to you, 
for giving me a chance to say so. I have app^red here on several 
occasions, discussing this sugar question, and I am glad to say that it 
has not always been in opposition to the policy favored by the Ways 
and Means Committee, notably in 1897. By reason of a step which 
you were bold enough to take in this Ways and Means Committee 
room in that year, and which Mr. D. D. Colcock, Mr. Charles A. 
Farwell, and myself had the honor to press upon this committee, and 
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"tipon our great friend, who then presided over its destinies, the Hon. 
Nelson Dingley, you wrote into the Dingley bill the provisions for a 
countervailing duty. 

For years tne British Parliament had halted between two opinions, 
convinced of the justice of countervailing against European bounties 
in the interest of the West Indian su^ar planter, and stayed- through 
the fear of offending the home people, who were anxious for cheap 
sugar, to make their lams and preserves, no matter at whose cost. 

With that spirit of magninimity to your home people which I hope 
to see emulated by you in your consideration and action on this pend- 
ing bill, you dared to write into the Ding^ley bill a clause which was 
intended to free us from the nefarious schemes of sugar-bounty na- 
tions. Although this act did cause the German to give one more 
defiant twirl to his cocked moustache, and inflamed the Russian to 
howl for a tariff war, it was the blazing of the path which opened 
the way for the British to finally threaten retaliation on the bounty- 
giving European States. This led to the Brussels Conference of 
1902. To the determinations of that conference are largely due this 
year's high sugar prices, which have averted the bad effects which 
would have resulted from the passing of the Cuban reciprocity 
treaty upon the crop of 1904, as it has affected the previous crops of 
sugar since its passage. 

You passed the reciprocity treaty notwithstanding the evil effects 
which we proclaimed were certain to follow, namely, that it would 
cheapen sugar in the interest of the trust. It has done this for three 
years, and is doing it to-day, so that the advocates of Cuban reciproc- 
ity are only savS from condemnation for this result because the 
beneficent effects of the Brussels Conference, which abolished bounties 
and the " cartel," have operated more quickly than the most san- 
guine could have anticipated. 

So much for the contention that we were false prophets in 1902. 
The gist of our opposition to the treaty was that the Cuban planter 
was not to be benented by it, but that the trust was, and I defy any 
refiner to " deny the soft impeachment." 

For two years we have suffered because the Brussels Conference had 
not yet saved us ; but for it we would be suffering this year, as we 
have been in the past — ^not only ourselves, but allied industries affect- 
ing millions in money, and I may say millions of people. For you 
will remember, in 1902 I showed you that the Louisiana sugar industry 
alone involved the distribution of $70,000,000, and in its distribution 
reached nearly every State of the Union. 

I have shown that the bold and vigorous course of this Ways and 
Means Committee in 1897 in countervailing was the pioneer legisla- 
tion which resulted in the Brussels Conference, and through it has 
had a world-wide result for good. The State of Louisiana claims 
that it gave the incentive thereto. May we not therefore ask to be 
patiently heard and duly considered when we examine the provisions 
of the pending bill, and not be suspected and discounted as having 
only a penny -wise, selfish interest in the discussion ? 

The Chairman. You said that the cost of producing sugar in 
Louisiana now was a trifle over 3 cents a pound. How does that com- 
pare with the cost of sugar ten years ago? Have you been reducing 
the cost of making sugar, and to what extent? 
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ilr. Htll. I stated in 1902 that our product cost us 3^ cents, with- 
out calculating interest on investment, deterioration of plant, and 
taxes. We have got it down about half a cent a pound, I think, 
from that. 

The Chairman. Since three years ago? 

Mr. Hill. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Clakk. Does that grow out of the fact that you have improved 
the method of raising the sugar cane, or the method of extracting the 
juice out of the cane, or both ? 

Mr. Hill. Everything is being done, both in the way of improved 
methods of cultivation and improved methods of extracting the juice 
and manufacturing the sugar also. They are working on all the dif- 
ferent lines. Now, when I speak about 3 cents, the interest on original 
investment is never dreamed of. A niunber of those plantations in 
Louisiana cost enormous sums, and we never think of charging up 
the interest account on investment, because there would be no profit 
on the books at all if we did that. 

The Chairman. That is the cost, without reference to the interest 
at all? 

Mr. Hill. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. In other wordsi, that is the labor cost? 

Mr. Hill. The labor cost and fertilizing and everything connected 
with the cultivation of the crop and the manufacturing of the sugar 
after the cane is cut. 

The Chairman. That is all labor? 

Mr. Hnji. Yes,^r. 

Mr. BouTELL. Is the labor in sugar cultivation exclusively negro 
labor? 

Mr. Hill. No, sir ; we have Italians down there. We have quite a 
number of them. 

Mr. BouTELL. Is the white labor on the southern plantations in- 
creasing? 

Mr. Hill. The Italian labor is. 

Mr. BouTELL. Is it any better and more efficient than the negro 
labor? 

Mr. HiLi.. No, sir ; because we have not yet been able to get those 
Italians to do the work of teamsters. We have not so far gotten them 
to work as plowmen. 

Mr. Clark. What is the average price of an acre of sugar land in 
Louisiana, about ? 

Mr. Hill. I do not know that I can answer that question. 

Mr. Clark. You can tell somewhere in the neighborhood of it. I 
want to ask you two questions. First, what is the average price of 
the sugar lands, and, second, what is the average cost of raising an 
acre of sugar ? 

Mr. Hill. The average price of the sugar lands would run all the 
way from about $10 an acre up to, I suppose, $35 an acre. 

Mr. Clark. Say $25 on the average, then. How much do you pro- 
duce to the acre ? 

Mr. Hill. The production this year has been over the average. I 
suppose it will run 20 tons to the acre. 

Mr. Clark. Twenty tons of sugar ? 

Mr. Hill. Twenty tons of cane. 
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Mr. Clark. How much sugar is that ? 

Mr. Hn.L. The sugar product this year has been about 125 pounds 
to the ton. 

Mr. Clark. How many tons did you say ? 

Mr. Hill. About 20 tons. 

Mr. Clark. That would be 2,500 pounds of sugar to the acre. 

Mr. Hill. The statement is made generally, and it is correct, so far 
as my own experience goes, that this is a year in which there has been 
a larger amount than usual. 

Mr. BouTBLL. What do they pay the labor on the sugar planta- 
tions in Louisiana ? 

Mr. Hill. It is about a dollar a day during the grinding season, 
and of course the teamsters and loaders get more than that, running 
all the way from $1.25 to $1.75 a day. 

Now, as to the statements that I have made in regard to our pre- 
dictions about the Cuban reciprocity treaty, and how they have been 
verified since, I simply made them, to get a little closer to this com- 
mittee, if I can. I beg that thev will have their ears open to an ap- 
peal concerning this pending bill. We are interested in sugar, we are 
interested in the United States, and we are not, we think, appearing 
before this committee, time and again, simply for the purpose of 
selfishly urging our own intbrests against the mterests of everybody 
else in this country. I wish it to feel that the Louisiana sugar planter 
has a desire to benefit somebody else than himself to-day, when he 
recalls your course in 1897, when the State of Louisiana was with 
you in "the battle against bounties. This Philippine bill pending, 
known as the Curtis bill, undertakes to reduce the tariff on the articles 
coming from the Philippines (sugar and tobacco) down to 25 per 
cent of the Dingley rates. Is there any need for that, so far as 
the Filipino is concerned? And is there not every reason against it, 
so far as the American sugar producer is concerned? Let us take 
the first proposition; does the Filipino really need it? 

They have over there a population of ten millions of people, who 
have been for centuries cultivating those lands and making their 
living, and evidently prospering, even under Spanish rule, or no such 
population would be there. Is there any reason why there should be 
intensive sugar cultivation by the Filipino, when it is to be done at 
the cost of some other interest of the United States? Is there any 
reason to believe that with what it cost now to produce sugar in the 
Philippine Islands that they need this reduction for the purpose of 
advancing that interest legitimately ? It certainly can not be a policy 
of this country to pick out certain islands out of this entire world 
and say, because it possesses the fertility and the soil and the climate 
to produce sugar, therefore we should strike down the sugar indus- 
tries the world over, so that the entire sugar production for the feed- 
ing of the entire world should come from this one spot. 

If it were ever good policy on the part of Napoleon, or on the part 
of the Germans since his day, to insist that the requirements of a 
nation should be produced within the limits of its borders, if pos- 
sible; if the policy has been a correct one, that as far as possible every 
nation should be self-supporting; if this be true, and it has caused the 
expenditure of millions in Europe for the purpose of promoting and 
fostering various industries ; is there any reason, when we know that 
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we can produce the sugar we need between the Atlantic and the Pacific 
and between the Lakes and the Gulf, why we should cease striving to 
do so, and place our sugar bowl onlj in the Philippine Islands? 

If creating a self-supporting nation within boundaries not travers- 
ing a sea be sound policy, have we not the right to ask you to consider 
it, and if it be true that the Filipino does not require this special 
incentive t^ be given to him, if he does not require tlus aid in order to 
prevent him from giving up the cultivation of sugar altogether, 
ought you not to consider the claims of those in this country with at 
least as much care as you consider tiie claims of the Filipino himself? 

Is there not really an idea of broad statesmanship that ought to be 
indulged in this committee in contemplating this subject? If we 
should strive within our own dominion to produce all those things for 
the upbuilding and support of our own people, as you now have for 
the Philippine and other tropical islands, and you know that within 
the borders of the United States proper you are unable to produce cer- 
tain things which are needed for our people, is it not statesmanship 
for you to so shape your legislation that yon would bring out all the 
power of those islands to supply the things which you can not produce 
mside of the United States itself? 

There are the spices and the fruits and the nuts, and there is hemp, 
and a dozen different articles, all of which will grow luxuriously m 
these islands, and all of which are absolutelv needed for the comfort 
and convenience of the American people. Should not, therefore, your 
attention be drawn to those lines, by which you will be able to pro- 
mote that development among these people, rather than pick out 
special articles, such as sugar and tobac<x>, and induce them to inten- 
sify their production, when the effect of that will be detrimental to 
others of our own people? 

The Chaibman. If we do with sugar as we do with hemp we would 
make it free. Hemp is free. We have done all that we can with 
hemp. 

Mr. Hill. That is what you ought to have done, because you can 
not produce hemp in this country; and you can not produce the 
spices in this country, and many other things that grow in the Philip- 
pines. 

The Chairman. We are doing all that we can for hemp. You said 
that we ought to do something in regard to hemp. 

Mr. Hill. I do not say that you should do anything for hemp be- 
yond what you have done, but I say that the policy that should be 
pursued is for the Congress of the United States to foster the growths 
natural to the islands which can not be raised in the States. 

The Chairman. We are. 

Mr. Hnji. I am not complaining, but if those countries can develop 
on those lines should you divert them by your le^slation from the 
cultivation of those things and incite them to cultivate those things 
which, when brought to this country, will be a detrim^t to our own 
people? That is the proposition. There is no need for you to help 
them over there to produce sugar. They are going to produce sugar 
as long as we hold those islands, and at a profit; and notwithstanding 
the fact that they have to pay the whole of the 75 per cent of the 
Dingley rate to bring that into this country, they will still make a 
profit, but unless induced to come here they will make that profit in 
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China and Japan. But the probability is that as long as Hongkong 
and the Japan islands are as near as they are they will not bring much 
of that sugar to this country, and it will not make th«n increase their 
products so that they can not be consumed by the markets of Hong- 
kong and the Japanese islands. 

But if it is so increased that those markets can not absorb it, then 
it will be brought to the United States, and that is what I fear will 
be the result of what you are doing now. You are picking out these 
articles and passing this legislation to induce them to increase the 
production or tobacco and sugar, and it will compel them to brinff 
those articles to the United States, and the effect will be that it win 
reduce, if not destroy, the output here. 

Belieying as I do that this committee has really the interests of the 
entire country at heart, and belieying, as I say, that this bill is not 
needed for the benefit of the Philippme Islands, but that the imme- 
diate effect of it will be to increase the output of sugar in that country 
where, we are told, that it can already be produced in the neighbor- 
hood of a cent a pound or a dollar a nundred, laid down at Iloilo, it 
does look as if you ought to let those people alone and let them 
deyelop naturally and upon natural lines. 

How has this country been deyeloped ? Has it not been by a natu- 
ral deyelopment — an eyolution that has been going on from the year 
1620 down to to-day ? Haye we had any of these fostering cares from 
the outside world that you are proposing now to throw around the 
Philippine Islands? Was there any necessity for it in order to haye 
us deyeloped into what we are to-day? How has Great Britain 
developed? Has it not been upon those same lines? Has there not 
been an evolution in her people? It is by the fact of their haying 
risen step by step from one level to another that they have been built 
up into a great race. Is there any reason why you should destroy the 
maiJiood of the Filipinos by coddling them and giving them all these 
unnecessary advantages for the purpose of making them our com- 
petitors? Let them grow and develop precisely as we have, and then, 
when they approach to the degree that we have attained to-day, it will 
be on a solid and firm basis. 

If that is a correct view of this situation, I simply ask this com- 
mittee, so far as these tariffs are concerned, to let us alone. We came 
up here two years ago in the month of January and were told that 
there was a beet-sugar convention being held at that time in this city. 
I got in here on a day almost like the one we have to-day and went 
down to the Arlington Hotel and found a convention was in session, 
and the whole question was, " Whst are we going to do about the situ- 
ation?" They had been told from the Aininistration, as I under- 
stood it — ^that is, of course, not being a*beet man I do not know 
whether I ^ot into the whole secret of the situation or not — that they 
had been willing to make a compromise by which a 20 per cent reduc- 
tion should be allowed on Cuban reciprocity, and that in view of that 
fact there should be no further tinkering with the sugar tariff. 

Now, we were told that it would be written into the reciprocity bill 
in such a way that we could go home in comfort. We went home and 
were perfectly comfortable up to the time that this bill was intro- 
duced. Now we are told that the letter of the bill is that it is foreign 
sugar tariffs that will not be touched. The hope at that time and the 
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belief was that it covered every importation of sugar into this coun- 
try, and more particularly was this justified because at that time you 
gentleman did^ to a certain extent, consider the Philippines " for- 
eign " country. They were foreign countries, so far as the insular 
cases are concerned, as to the tariff. 

The Chairman. You say that the insular cases contain any such 
language as that ? 

Mr. Hill. I think there is an expression very much of that kind 
in the cases. 

The Chairman. The Supreme Court decided that they were not a 
foreign country, and hence the Dingley tariff did not apply to them. 

Mr. Williams of Mississippi. They decided that they were neith^ 
foreign nor domestic, and that they were both for^gn and domestic. 
[Laughter.] 

The Chairman. It was decided that they were not foreign countries 
so far as the tariff was concerned, and the Dingley tariff, which 
related only to cases of foreign countries, did not apply to them. Of 
course there is hardly time this morning for a discussion of the insu- 
lar decisions. 

Mr. Hill. The cases decided that inasmuch as there had been no 
legislation in regard to those islands at the time certain articles were 
brought from them into the United States, that those articles were 
to be exempt from tariff duty; but, inasmuch as Congress did have 
the right to legislate concerning those islands as it saw fit, that it also 
had the right to levy a duty; and Congress has levied against the 
Philippine Islands duties amounting to 75 per cent in the Dinglej'^ 
bill, and very justly so. 

The Chairman. We considered that as a reduction then, because it 
was in the mids of Congress that the Dingley tariff did not apply. 

Mr. Hill. And also mat this Congress had the right to levy a tax 
against those islands, and they did it; and that stands to-day. That 
is the decision of the Supreme Court. 

The Chairman. We decided that in the House when we passed the 
Dingley bill, and the Supreme Court confirmed our judgment. The 
majority was not much, but it was enough. 

Mr. HiLi^ It was sufficient. I say it is good for this further rea- 
son, that the Supreme Court, by that decision, not only recognized 
the right of Congress to legislate concerning the tariff on those 
islands, but it likewise put those islands in this condition, that not 
being incorporated into the United States, if you see fit to get rid of 
them, you have the power to do it. In my opinion that in some of 
the most engaging features of the insular decisions, and I only hope 
that you will conclude to turn loose, and see what they can do 
for themselves, and, if they can, develop in to a great nation. 

You can do it now, and alone under the judgment of the Supreme 
Court. And, therefore, I see in that Supreme Court decision, one of 
the greatest benefits which could be rendered to this country, by any 
decision from that Bench. 

I again turn to the Democratic members of this committee, and beg 
that inasmuch as you are justified, by that judgment, in levyin^g taxes 
against that people, do not let your kindred home people be injured 
by any recommendations that may come out of this committee. We 
are in the hands of this committee, and in the hands of the Congress 
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of the United States, and we stand before you as American citizens ,of 
your own blood, having expended our fortunes in our Southwestern 
country, as wealth producers, in producing sugar, and we contend 
that the pplicy of this bill is injurious to us, and we ask that we 
receive, at the hands of this committee, as great a consideration, if not 

freater, than that which you extend to the colonies of the United 
tates. 

Mr. BouTELL. In the New Orleans Picayune of December 31 last — 
a paper, by the way, which I regard as one of the best papers in the 

United States 

Mr. Hill. It is. 

Mr. BouTELL (continuing). In a very interesting and suggestive 
editorial describing the present wonderful prosperity in the South, 
especially in new manufactures, it contained this sentence : 

By consequence of which the pefjple of the South are no longer carried away 
by the free-trade fad. 

Does that express the present sentiments of the people of Louisiana ? 

Mr. Hill. It does. I speak, of course, for my own people. I am 
in the city of New Orleans, and I think it is the opinion entertained 
by nine-tenths of the people of that city. 

Mr. BouTELL. On me Tth of January of this year that same paper 
published an editorial containing this sentence : ' 

The only enemy that the sugar industry has to fear is the tariff tinlserer and 
the reciprocity crank. 

I suppose that you give a more unqualified assent to that language? 

Mr. Hill. If it be not considered personal and offensive to the 
committee, I would say " Yes." [Prolonged laughter.] 

Mr. BouTELL. We only wish that the people of Louisiana would 
vote those sentiments. 

Mr. Hill. Jhe people of Louisiana send up to this Congress every 
two years people who vote with you for protective-tariff measures. 

The Chairman. How do they vote on the organization of the 
House? 

Mr. Hill. You have not taken them inta your caucus yet. 

The Chairman. No, 1 do not think we have; nor have they taken 
us in. 

Mr. Hill. I wish they could absorb you. I think they would do 
you a heap of good on this legislation. 

Mr. Clark. You only plant your sugar once every two or three 
years; which is it? 

Mr. Hill. Every two years. 

Mr. Clarjj:. And yet you say that the cultivation of sugar is more 
expensive than that of any other crop. Why is that true ? 

Mr. Hill. It is true. 

Mr. Clark. We plant our corn everj^ year. Do vou raise com there 
at all? 

Mr. Hill. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Clark. Does it take any more labor to raise an acre of sugar 
than it does to raise an acre of corn? 

Mr. 'Hill. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Clark. How much more? 
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Mr. Hill. I can not state the figures exactly, but know that it is 
true. 

Mr. Clark. How many times do you plow sugar cane? 

Mr. Hill. Sometimes live or six times. 

Mr. Clark. Do you do anything else to it to raise it besides plow- 
ing? 

Mr. Hill. We hoe it. 

Mr. Clark. How many times do you hoe it ? 

Mr. Hill. Ate it requires it. 

Mr. Clark. How many times would you hoe your cane on the 
average? 

Mr. Hill. We would hoe it oftAi enough to keep it in good condi- 
tion. If it took six times it would be hoed six times. And if it took 
five times it would be five times. 

Mr. Clark. How many times does it take on the average to keep 
it in good condition ? 

Mr. Hill. As high as four or five times, ordinarily, to put the crop 
in good condition. 

Mr. Clark. This whole matter is a practical matter. That is what 
I want to get at, the cost of raising an acre of sugar, and the result 
from an acre of sugar, as compared with the cost of raising an acre 
of corn and the result from an acre of com, in dollars and cents. 

Mr. Williams, of Mississippi. You say that you have to hoe the 
cane three or four times, and you have to plow it about five times, 
sometimes more and sometimes less. Do you not have to hoe the com 
as often as you do the sugar cane? 

Mr. Hill. I do not think we do. 

Mr. Williams, of Mississippi. Is not the purpose the same, and do 
you not have to hoe it whenever it threatens to oecome weedy ? 

Mr. Hill. But not so often. 

Mr. Williams, of Mississippi. Now, when we raise the su^ar cane 
up in central Mississippi, not to make sugar but to make sirup, mv 
experience is, and I raise both, that the sugar cane grows so much 
more rapidly and shades the ground so much more than the com, that 
it needs much less hoeing that com does. 

Mr. Hill. I do not knot^ how it may be in your country, but when 
it comes to raising sugar cane on a plantation that is not the case. Of 
course I do not know now it is up in Mississippi, but of course cane is 
not produced in Mississippi and brought to tnat state of cultivation 
so that it will make sugar. 

Mr. Williams, of Mississippi. It is more expensive in some par- 
ticulars, because you require fertilizer more ; but so far as the work 
is concerned, do you think that there is more labor expended on sugar 
than on com, before it is ready to be cut? Of course then there is a 
great difference. 

Mr. Hill. I have been informed that it takes three times the work 
for cane that it does for com. 

Mr. Clark. I want to get these figures about the production of 
sugar as correctly as possible. I understand you to say in a rough 
way that the average acreage of sugar land would be worth $25 an 
acre, and that the average production of sugar would be about twenty 
tons? 

Mr. Hill. That is the average. 
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Mr. Clark. And the average production of this sugar that you 
make would cost you about 3 cents a pound, and there would be 
about 125 pounds of sugar to the ton of cane? 

Mr. Hill. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Clark. How much did you get for that sugai;? 

Mr. Hill. We have had a remarEable season this year. 

Mr. Clark. How much does it average? 

Mr. Hill. I got 4^ cents for what I sold at first. I wish that 
I had held my whole crop. I think that the last I sold I got 5 
cents for. 

Mr. Clark. Is that the average? For the last four or five years 
what has been the average paid ? ^ 

Mr. Hill. No. 

A BYSTANDER. 3^ CCUtS a DOUUd. 

Mr. Clark. 3 J cents would be the average? 

Mr. Hill. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Clark. That would make j^ou get for your sugar-cane crop 
$80 per acre. That is more than we can get for three acres of corn 
or four, and the best corn on earth, too. 

ADDITIONAL STATEMENT OF COL. JAMES D. HILL. 

The Chairman. Mr. Hill, I think, according to Willett & Gray's 
report on the date you mentioned, that the jjrice of granulated sugar, 
German sugar, in Ncav York, and so forth, is $5.95, while that of the 
various refining companies, Arbuckle and the Federal Company, is 
$5.80, or in other words, the Hamburg price is 15 cents higher than 
the New York price; so that that of course would contradict your 
statement on the centrifugal sugars. 

Mr. Hill. Not in the slightest. The statement that I made was. 
as I said before, when speaking about what would be the results ox 
the Cuban reciprocity bill, that the refiners would scoop every single 
cent professedly intended for the Cuban planters. 

Now, I stated as a matter of fact that the prediction of 1902 had 
been verified, and the refiner now not only scoops the whole 33 cents 
that ought to go into the pockets of the Cuban planters, but takes 2 
cents besides; that 2 cents may be a part of that 15 cents that you 
refer to there, concerning granulated sugar made in this country. 
They may for certain specific reasons sell it for less than the Ham- 
burg price of granulated sugar. But that does not affect the ques- 
tion, at least to the point I make, and that is that the legislation in 
favor of Cuban reciprocitv could not and would not oenefit the 
Cuban planter and has not benefited him. 

STATEltEHT OE MR. D. D. GOLCOCX:, 

Secretary of the American Cane Orowers* Association. 

Mr. CoLcocK. Mi. Chairman and gentlemen of the Ways and Means 
Committee, we have appeared before this Committee on two previous 
occasions : First, when you were framing the Dingley bill, at which 
time our assistance and that of the New York importers enabled you 
to frame a sugar schedule which withstood the assault of the Senate, 
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and has proven to be of great benefit to the American sugar industry. 
Again when we appeared in opposition to the Cuban reciprocity treaty 
in 1902-3, which fortunately was limited in the administrative sec- 
tion of the bill to 20 per cent of the duty provided in the Dingley bill. 
With the aid of -the beet people we succeeded in defeating such legis- 
lation at that session. We now come with the hope of defeating, at 
this session at least, the proposed additional concession to the pro- 
ducers of sugar in the Philippine Islands. The effect of the reciproc- 
ity treaty with Cuba has been to reduce the value of the product of 
our country certainly 15 cents — and at some times 25 cents — ^per 100 
pounds, as I will demonstrate later on. 

This treaty has resulted in bringing into our market the entire 
sugar crop of the island, except the usual consumption of 40,000 tons 
by its population, and one or two cargoes which sought the English 
market, because the disparity between the value of 96° there and here 
was more than the concession which this Government thought it was 
giving to the Cuban producer. Now, with this experience to guide 
us, let us see what the forecast is for the Philippines. To me, at least, 
it is evident that if the duty on 96° Philippine sugar is reduced to 
25 per cent of the rate provided under the Dingley bill, the American 
refiner will refuse to pay the Philippine producer within 70 or 80 
cents per 100 pounds of the London price for 96° ; in which event not 
only will we domestic producers sustain a further loss of from 55 to 
70 cents per 100 pounds, but the Cuban producer, finding himself in 
the same boat with us, will ship his sugar to the British market, and 
even though by its bulk it may reduce values there, he will still be 
more profitably engaged than he would be by shipping to the markets 
of the United States. 

Submitting gracefully to the injury done us by the Cuban reci- 
procity treaty, when we are confronted by this new threat we com- 
bine with the Cuban to protest against this worse evil. Clearly to 
us it has no merit and stands on no foundation of righteousness. In 
1893 the Philippine Islands had produced, as nearly as we can ap- 
proximate, 230,000 acres under cane. The product exported, we are 
told by agricultural reports, was 25 per cent of 88° ; 18f per cent of 
85.5° ; and 56J per cent of 76°. Anyone conversant with the facts as 
to the method of manufacturing in those islands, and in Louisiana, or 
Cuba, will tell you, truthfully, that by the erection of modern sugar 
houses, and the employment of skilled labor therein, the outturn of 
sugar of 96° would be twice as great per ton of cane, and by methods 
of agriculture, say proper tilth and fertilization, again doubled when 
skill and science displace in the fields of these islands the present 
" main strength and stupidity." 

Mr. Curtis. Do they produce any sugar over there above 16 Dutch 
standard ? 

Mr. CoLCOCK. No, sir; those sugars are shipped to Japan and 
Hongkong for refining, except what comes to the United States, 
which you will readily see by chart No. 3. 

Now, in 1893, there was exported from these islands 262,000 tons of 
sugar. Quadruple this, which can be done in three years, and they 
will export 1,048,000 tons, and this I believe to be too low a figure, 
since the amount retained for consumption in the islands will hardly 
be trebled in that period of time. Indeed, 1,300,000 is a conservative 
estimate. 
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Now, gentlemen, what will you have accomplished from an eco- 
nomic standpoint? Why simply this: You will have turned away 
the Cuban crop, and so lost our import and export trade with our 
neighbor. You will have crippled our domestic industry, both beet 
and cane. You will have conferred upon the Philippine producer 
less than one-half of what he fondly and foolishly imagines he is 
going to get, and so incur his ill will; and, as a crowning folly, you 
will have enriched still further the American sugar refiner — whoever 
he may be at present or in the future — ^beyond all bounds of reason. 

The natural course of events following the abolition of bounties 
and the reduction of internal taxation in European beet-sugar coun- 
tries is accountable for the greater part of the rise in sugar values 
since December 23, 1003, when Mr. Taft brought forward this propo- 
sition to " aid his people." This rise is about 1|^ of a cent per pound, 
or $1.68f cents per 100 pounds, which, strange to relate, is but a 
minute fraction more than the duty on 96° sugar in Schedule E of the 
Dingley bill. 

Let me hold your attention to these figures. You will find it 
stated in the reports of the Insular Commission, which bear impri- 
matur of the War Department, that the cost of f . o. b. sugar at Manila 
approximates If cents per pound. To be liberal we will call it IJ 
cents. Now, to the 1^ cents add the present duty ($1.26^) and freight 
and charges — ^say 34 cents in American bottoms — and you have about 
3J cents per pound delivered in the United States. This would leave 
a profit of 2f cents per pound — oA^er twice as much as many a Louisi- 
ana planter has made during this unusually favorable season. 

Now, take the forecast or the coming year: German and Austrian 
fabricants are contracting for beet roots, now, at 30 cents per 110 
pounds. This price for roots will bring the cost of sugar produced to 
12s. 3d. per hundredweight at the factory, which would warrant a 
London price of 14s. 3d. per hundredweight — equivalent to 5^^^ cents 
for 96° m New York. Applying the figures used above, the Philip- 
pine producers will have a profit of $1.94J per hundred pounds at 
the present tariff rates, to wit, 75 per cent on the rate provided in the 
Dingley bill, which ought to satisfy any reasonable investor. 

I venture to say that Mr. Secretary Taft does not know that this is 
the condition of affairs at this date, or he would cheerfully withdraw^ 
his request for any reduction of the present rate of duty imposed upon 
Philippine sugar. If he would not, I would go further and say th9,t 
this committee, which is accustomed at all times to wade into, and at 
some times to wade through the intricacies of tariff schedules, will 
paraphrase, or modif j^ Shakespeare, thus : " We think the gentleman 
doth protest too much," and refuse to put any such proposition before 
the House. 

I want to say to you, gentlemen, before I go further, that my posi- 
tion in life warrants an especial claim to your confidence. For twenty- 
two years I have been the secretary of the Sugar Exchange, dealing 
with sugar values in the various world's markets, and have for the past 
nine years, as secretary of the Cane Growers' Association, been afforded 
abundant opportimity to acquire information as to the cost of produc- 
tion and methods or agriculture and manufacture. I submit as an 
object lesson two charts — one, of the range of values of 96°, equivalent 
to London beet quotations and the New York quotations of 96° ; the 
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other, of choice yellow clarified in the New Orleans market, and 
standard granulated in the New York market, for the period in which 
Cuba has enjoyed the concession imder the reciprocity treaty. The 
eve will easily inform the brain, when you look attentively at the 
chart, and I hope it will prove to you, as it has to me, the " boomer- 
ang " effect of the proposed concession to the Philippine Islands. 

Here is another chart taken from the monthly publication, by the 
Bureau of Insular Affairs, duly attested by the War Department. 
Observe that the islands exported to the United States, to Japan, and 
to Hongkong $13,100,000 in a total of $15,000,000 worth— the export 
of five years, 1899-1903, inclusive. 

To the casual observer of this chart, to whom but two elements are 
known — (quantity and value — ^it signifies little ; but to those acquainted 
as well with the qua:lity of the siigar made in the islands it signifies 
much. Being in this latter class, i will endeavor to interpret it. 

Taking the statement of the Bureau of Insular Affairs as authority, 
such a large proportion of the product is what is known, as " taals " 
and " damp '^ sugar, that it does not pay to transport it to distant 
countries in its original condition. It is a poorer sugar than what is 
known as " jaggery," exported to Great Britain from India for cattle 
feed. 

On paffe 633, December report, 1902, the Bureau says : " No 
attempts nave ever been made to manufacture the higher grades of 
sugar, such as is imported "from Java and the Hawaiian Islands;" 
and the New York importers on January 23, 1905, say that this is the 
true condition to-day; yet the Bureau declares in the same breath 
that the Filipino makes an excellent mechanic once properly trained, 
and that under competent supervision a sugar estate shouldbe run at 
less expense than are the Hawaiian plantations. We employ so-called 
"Manila men" in Louisiana, as centrifugal men, and can confirm 
the statement as to their being good workmen under proper control. 
Still further confirmation is the statement of Governor (now Secre- 
tary) Taft himself, on pp. 801, 802, where you will also find confirmed 
the statement I make elsewhere as to the cost of labor — 52 cents, Mex- 
ican, per diem, now equal to 24 cents American monev. The Hawa- 
iian Islands produce from 375,000 to 400,000 tons of sugar of high 
grade, with 150,000 acres under cane, of which 83,000 (10,000 only m 
stubbles) are annually harvested; and if, as the War Department 
asseverates, the labor in the Philippine Islands is good and costs but 
24 cents per day, it appears to me that energy is all that is needed to 
cause the sugar producers in those islands to flourish with their pres- 
ent concession oi 25 per cent of the Dinglej'^ rate. 

Remember that the dutj'^ on the high grade sugar is $1.68^, 25 per 
cent of which is 42 cents, while the duty on " taals " and " damp " 
sugar is only 98^ cents, consequently the concession of 25 per cent is 
only 24^ cents. 

Surely this increment, the difference between 42 and 24| — say 17^ 
per 100 pounds, or virtually three-sixteenths of a cent per pound — 
ought to be encouragement enough for men who seriously contemplate 
investing their capital in business enterprises, though it is, I grant, 
not enough for promoters and exploiters who desire to " make their 
pile " in a year or two, or for the " get-rich-quick " element, who we 
all believe to be swindlers. So much for the interpretation of the 
chart produced from the records of the Bureau of Insular Affairs. 
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Take the three charts together and my case is proven up. By all 
means, gentlemen, '• laugh the case out of court." 

Now, as to the question of time. We consider this matter as impor- 
tant as that of the trans-Isthmian canal, and therefore bespeak ior it 
great deliberation and thorough investigation. In support of this 
request I will read one sentence from a letter addressed to me, dated 
June 25, 1888, written by Hon. Edward J. Gay, who represented the 
Third district of Louisiana in the House in the Forty-ninth Congress, 
and I doubt not was well known, Mr. Chairman, to you, to General 
Grosvenor, and to Mr. Dalzell, perhaps to the other gentlemen I see 
before me. Here it is : " The bill for the Nicaragua canal project has 
been reported on favorably by the Committee on Commerce, and is 
only awaiting an opportunity to be called up." 

Hasty action then would have resulted in putting the canal in the 
wrong place. Hasty action now would be equally disastrous. We 
are indebted to this committee for drafting a sugar schedule in the 
Dingley bill which withstood the assaults of the leading member of 
the Finance Committee of the Senate when the bill got into that body. 
We have to thank this committee for limiting the reciprocity treaty 
to 20 per cent. We have to thank this committee for a very patient 
hearing when the Cuban committee appealed to have the concession 
put to 85 per cent in lieu of 20 per cent. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I know it is said that " gratitude is 
shown for favors to come." I beg to say, in behalf of the industry I 
represent in part, that we are grateful for pjast favors, and in any 
event shall entertain that sentiment toward this committee. 

After writing the foregoing — in fact, since I got here on Tuesday 
last — I received a letter from Messrs. Willett & Gray, of New York, 
in reply to a query from me : " Who do you mean by cane ' refiners/ 
and what is their disposition in respect of the Philippine request for 
reduced rate of duty on their export of sugar to the United States? " 

I read from that letter as follows : 

The cane sugar refiners now have the markets this side of the Missouri, and 
the beet sugar interests the other side of the Missouri to the Pacific coast. If 
Philippine sugars come in freely to the Pacific coast, either raw or refined, it 
would increase the supply beyond the requirements for consumption and send 
sugars eastward in competition with cane refined, which is not wanted by cane 
refiners. They are practically in the same interest now as the domestic cane 
and beet producers, to say nothing of any direct interest cane refiners may 
have in beet-sugar factories. 

These gentlemen, Messrs. Willett & Gray, are known to this com- 
mittee as standard authority on such questions, and their statement 
j)roves, at least to me, that nobody in the sugar industry wants to have 
commerce interfered with by the War Department, since commerce is 
constructive and war destructive, and none of us want the mixture 
commerce and war will produce. We fear it will be a sort of mon- 
ster — a " Frankenstein." 

Mr. Curtis. What does he mean by that, that there is an under- 
standing between the sugar producers that the cane producers will 
not interfere in the market west of the Mississippi River, and that 
the beet sugar producers will not interfere east of the Mississippi 
River. Is that what he means? 

Mr. CoLCOCK. As near as I can get at it he means that the Ameri- 
can sugar trust, the company, committee, or trust — whatever you call 
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it, because they are all in a bunch — ^have some such understanding. 
Mr. Willett is snow-bound at his home in Xew Jersey, but I think I 
<ian get him here Saturday. 

Kely upon it, gentlemen, ;v^ou are going to hear from the commercial 
interests if you do this thing. When Cuban exports go to Europ 
«nd Cuban imports come thence in the same bottoms, Hill's constit- 
uency will be making more noise than a pig under a gate. I do not 
say this offensively, nor is it original with me. In the House of Rep- 
resentatives, March 31, 1806, ninety-nine years ago, John Randolph, 
of Roanoke, quoting Sir Robert Walpole's remarks made in 1721, 
one hundred and eighty-five years ago, said : " Country gentlemen, 
poor, meek souls, come up every year to be sheared, lying mute and 
patient while their fleeces are taken off, but if you touch a single 
bristie of commercial interest the whole stye is in an uproar." It is 
so to-day. You are going to touch a Connecticut bristle for sure, and 
her " idols will be found to have feet of clay," if this measure goes 
through. You will lose your trade with Cuba as sure as you are bom. 

In the bill already pending, into which it was attempted to injex^t 
this proviso for 50 per cent additional reduction, the commercial 
interests are hit, and I lose my guess if you do not hear from them 
before ever this project airs itself in the House. 

Mr. BouTELL. I drew this inference from your figures which, of 
course, may be inaccurate on account of the hurried statement that 
the cost of Philippine sugar, f. o. b., in Manila, plus the freight to 
New York, plus the full Dingley rate, would be less than the cost of 
Louisiana cane sugar of the same grade, plus the freight to New 
York? 

Mr. Dalzell. That is what he said. 

The Chairman. What did you state as to the cost of the sugar in 
the Philippine Islands? 

Mr. CoLCOCK. At present 3^ cents, delivered in United States mar- 
kets. 

The Chairman. No: the cost of sugar in the Philippine Islands — 
the cost of producing the sugar in the Philippine Islands. 

Mr. CoLCOCK. One and three-eights cents, approximately, and 
liberally 1^ cents; so stated by the Bureau of Insular Affairs, War 
Department. 

The Chairman. What does it sell at If cents a pound in Manila 
for? 

Mr. CoLCOCK. Ask Secretary Taft about that when he comes up 
here to-morrow. 

The Chairman. I am asking you, and not Secretary Taft. If it 
costs that much to produce it, why does it sell for If cents in Manila? 

Mr. CoLOOCK. I do not know. I quote from public documents, 
to with, the monthly reports of the Bureau of Insular Affairs, War 
Department. 

Mr. BouTELL. What was your answer to the question a little bit 
ago? 

Mr. CoLCocK. That was the inference that you drew from what 
you thought I said. I really said " with the present duty," which is 
25 per cent off the Dingley bill. ^ 

Mr. BouTELL. My inference was that even with the full duty it 
would still be less. 
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Mr. CoLcocK. Less than what? 

Mr. BouTELL. Than the cost of cane sugar plus the freight to New 
York. 

Mr. CoLCOCK. It is ; but you must remember that they are produc- 
ing sugar in those islands with wooden mills and exceedingly cheap 
labor. When they get improved mills, such as they have in Louisiana, 
it will be a different matter. Secretary Taft was in Louisiana the 
other day, and I can not find it here, and therefore can not say exactly 
what Secretary Taft said, but when he came away from that planta- 
tion he was under a very different impression from what he w^as 
when he went there. 

Mr. BouTELL. You can see the purport of my question, because if 
that inference is correct, there would now be competition with Philip- 
pine sugar. 

Mr. CoLcocK. But they are only producing 160,000 tons of it. 

I will now proceed. 

I am asked by Colonel Hill to restate w^hat I replied to the question 
about 3 cents a pound for Louisiana sugar. I remarked, " He 
(Colonel Hill) has not included in that what we know as 'fixed 
charges.'" He (Mr. Colcock) then informed Colonel Hill of that 
fact, and he (Colonel HilH then, turning to the body, said that the 
result would be greatly different if these fixed charges were added to 
the 3-cent price. " I (Colonel Hill) said, or meant to say at the time, 
that that does not include the interest on the value of the land, or the 
wear and tear on equipment, or the loss of stock, or taxes. It in- 
cludes the administration of the plantation." 

Mr. BouTELL. I suppose the cost of Philippine sugar would have 
to be modified in the same way. 

Mr. Colcock. I do not know anything about what is said about 
Philipmne sugar, except through the Bureau of Insular Affairs. Sec- 
retary Taft can tell you about that. We want to know what his infor- 
mation is as much as you do. Ask him about it to-morrow. 

8TATEMEHT OF ME. C. N. SMITH. 

Mr. Smith. May I be permitted to make a statement to correct an 
impression? This is on a point made by the gentleman who last 
spwre. 

The Chairman. I suppose so. 

Mr. Smith. The suggestion was made that what appeared to be 
stated as a division ot territory between the eastern refiners and the 
western sugar producers at the Missouri River was the result of some 
agreement between the American Sugar Refining Company and the 
trust or the beet-sugar producers. I think that question was asked 
by Mr. Curtis, and the speaker apparently assented to that solution. 

I think it is perfectly proper to say that the division, if there is any, 
is simply a natural geographical and freight division. It depends 
entirely upon the freight rates. In other words, the Michigan sugar 
manufacturers would ship their sugar anywhere in the United States 
where the freight rates would permit, and, so far as the sugar manu- 
facturers ^o, there is absolutely no division of territory or agreement, 
but the disposition of the product is entirely dependent upon the 
geographical location of the producer and the freight rates. 
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Mr. Williams, of Mississippi. Why should that geographical line 
be one running north and south rather than one running east and 
west, then ? 

Mr. Smith. The Missouri Eiver is the dividing line for the trunk 
railroads in fixing freight rates. That is, they make a freight rate 
west as far as the Missouri Ri^er, and the dividing line is the Missouri 
River. 

Mr. Williams, of Mississippi. Do the railroads make freight rates 
so that one of these companies sells all on one side and the other on 
the other side, and neither can intrude into the other's territory ? 

Mr. Smith. That is the effect. 

Mr. Williams, of Mississippi. Could that be done accidentally ? 

Mr. Smith. It is the result. I do not know whether it is accidental 
or not, but it is the freight policy of all the companies. They make 
that the dividing line — ^the Miss^ri River. It is sometimes difficult 
to find out why they do it. 

Mr. Curtis. You could ship your Michigan sugar into Chicago? 

Mr. Smith. Yes, sir, of course. The Colorado factories have the 
benefit of the St. Louis rates. St. Louis is a Missouri River point, • 
and the Colorado factories have the advantage of the St. Louis rate 
over the Eastern producers. We have never been able to put any 
sugar into St. Louis in competition with the Colorado factories. 

Mr. Clark. Are not Colorado and Chicago in different divisions, 
so far as this shipping is concerned ? 

Mr. Smith. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Clark. Why should that be? One is about as far east as the 
other. 

Mr. Smith. Ask the Santa Fe Railroad. I do not know. Chicago 
is east of the Missouri River, which is the dividing line. They regard 
St. Louis, however, as on the river. 

Mr. Clark. St Louis is 300 miles from the Missouri River — ^that is, 
where it runs north and south. 

Mr. Smith. Yes, sir; where it comes in there. "Any port in a 
storm " is satisfactory to these railroads. 

Mr. Clark. Sometimes you rather have a suspicion that they have 
more or less pretense somewhere ? 

Mr. Smith. I am sorry to say that my suspicious tendencies have 
been developing for many years. 

STATEMENT OE ME. W. S. HTTMPHEIES. 

The suggestion that I want to malre is this, that circular, which the 
chairman just called attention to, shows that the New York price 
of refined sugar is below the Hamburg price. That is just exactly 
what hurts us. We are compelled ta sell our finished product, which 
is refined sugar from the beet factory, at lower than the world's price, 
because of the cheap raw sugar coming from Cuba, that enables the 
refiners to get their raw sugar below the world's price for raw sugar. 
Therefore, we are met with the very proposition we contended 
against, that enables them to get cheap sugar from Cuba and to ham- 
mer the price of sugar below the world's price for refined sugar. 

For instance, it establishes the world's price for our sugar in New 
York rather than in Hamburg, and we no longer have the Hamburg 
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price as the world's price; we have the New York price, as a result 
of the immense amount of sugar coming from Cuba into this country, 
and that hammers down the price of sugar. 

Mr. Wnj:iiAM8, of Mississippi. The refiners sell below the worid's 
price in this country. Now, is that difference between the New York 
price and the Hamburg price an}'^ greater than the difference in 
ireight would lead j^ou to expect it to be ? 

Mr. Humphries, if refined sugar came from Hamburg, you would 
expect their refined sugar to be below New York price. 

Mr. Williams, of Mississippi. I do not mean that. Js the differ- 
ence between the prices of renned sugar in New York and Hamburg 
any greater than the difference between the freights frppx Cuba to 
New York and from Cuba to Hamburg? 

Mr. Humphries. I do not know the rate from Cuba to Hamburg. 
I could not tell you that, but I would say that there is no such thing 
as shipping sugar from Cuba to Hamburg. 

Mr. Wn.LiAMS, of Mississippi. I understand there is not. But there 
is the shipping of raw sugar from Cuba to New York, and the ship- 
ping of raw sugar from New York to Hamburg. 

Mr. Humphries. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Williams, of Mississippi. Now, you say that the difference is 
so much. Is that difference in price of refined sugar any greater than 
the difference in the freights ? 

Mr. Humphries. I thmk the gentleman is in error when he says 
there is any shipping from Cuba to Hamburg. 

Mr. Williams, of Mississippi. I understand that Hawb^rg itself 
does not refine the sugar, but it goes to the places that do refine it, 
whence the report is made up and the Hamburg price is m^de up. 

Mr. Humphries. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Williams, of Mississippi. What duty, if any, does Great 
Britain put upon Cuban sugar? 

Mr. Humphries. I am not aware that there is any. ]f could not 
answer that. 

Mr. Wiixiams, of Mississippi. That is what I thought. Now, is the 
price of refined sugar at New York any less than it is in !fjon(Jon ? I 
understand the London price is regulated by the Hamburg price. Is 
that true or not? 

Mr. Humphries. I am not aware of that. I do not know anj^thing 
about those figures. 

Mr. Williams, of Mississippi. Now, if the price of reflne4 sugar at 
New York is less than it is at London, it must be due to soipethincr 
else than the reduction of the tariff on sugar, because there is jio tariff 
at all on the sugar that goes to London. 

Mr. Tawney. The Hamburg price is the London price, and it is the 
world's price, as a matter of fact. 

Mr. Williams, of .Mississippi. I understand that, but it is the Lon- 
don price as well. I shifted the price from Hamburg to Ix^ndon so 
as to get to a place where there is no duty and to get the price there 
for the purpose of comparison with New x ork. 

Mi*. Humphries. I think if I could make myself plain the gentle- 
man would understand me. It was stated at the time the treaty with 
Cuba was under consideration that the Cuban reduction would not 
hurt us. We were told that the world's price for sugar was fixed in 
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Hamburg, and that it would be impossible to have any discrimination 
against me American manufacturer by a price in New York, as the 
world's price was fixed in Hamburg; and that the influx of Cuban 
sugar into this coimtry would not a&ct the selling price of the Amer- 
ican manufacturer. 

Mr. Williams, of Mississippi. Of course you understood that while 
the Hamburg price was the world's price, there would be fluctuations 
from one market to another ? You did not expect it to be mathemati- 
cally exactly the same all over the world at the same time ? 

Mr. Humphries. I had no reason to expect any other way. 

Mr. Williams, of Mississippi. Did you not understand that to be 
«n approximate equality, and not an equality for every day in the 
year, and every .week in the month ? 

Mr. Humphries. I suppose that being so, the fluctuation of sugar 
in New York and the fluctuation of sugar in Hamburg would be the 
same. I did not suppose that the price would stay fixed every day, 
but I understood that Hamburg being the world's market and fixing 
the world's price, the fluctuations in Isew York would be governed by 
the fluctuations in Hamburg. 

Mr. Williams, of Mississippi. Approximately, but not ijiathemati- 
cally ? You take Liverpool, which fixes the price of cotton, and some- 
times there are local flurries that destroy the usual relations between 
New Orleans and New York and between New York and Liverpool. 

Mr. Humphries. Yes, sir ; but I would say to the gentleman that 
this little flurry that we have had between Hamburg and New York 
is no matter oi a day or a few days. That is still with us and will 
continue, and it hammers down our price. It is not a little flurry that 
is in to-day and off to-morrow ; it is continuous. 

Mr. Williams, of Mississippi. You think that is continuous? If 
that is continuous, does it not justify one of the arguments for the 
reciprocity treaty, that it would decrease the price of sugar to the 
American consumer ? 

Mr. Humphries. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Williams, of Mississippi. It seemed to me at that time that 
most of you who were opposed to the treaty argued that, although it 
would increase the price of sugar to the refiner, it would not increase 
the price of the refined product to the American consimier. 

Mr. Humphries. I am glad that the gentleman has asked that ques- 
tion. Taking this whole question from the free trader's standpoint, 
all duties ought to be wiped off from all articles, and there should be 
no protection. I am approaching this from the standpoint of the pro- 
tection theory. That is, the theory that we should protect our articles, 
and I am not looking at it from the standpoint of the free trader — one 
who looks alone to the consumer and not to the producer of wealth. 

Mr. Williams, of Mississsippi. I was not arguing from that stand- 
point. I was merely saying that I had not forgotten that you people 
opposed that duty, and on me ground that while it would increase the 
price of raw sugar, the power of the sugar trust would be so great that 
it would not decrease the price of the refined sugar to the people. 
Now, it has done it. 

Now, whether it would be a good thing to reduce the price to the 
consumer or not you admit that that much of your prediction has 
not been verified? 
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Mr. Humphries. I think the argument before the committee at 
that time was that by making this cheap raw material to the manu- 
facturer you would put a club in his hands by which he could refine 
and put upon the market such cheap sugar that he would drive out of 
business every manufacturer. I think this language was used by 
Mr. Havemeyer before a former committee, that where it took money 
to force his competitor out of the market by putting down the price of 
sugar he recouped himself after the competitor was destroyed by the 
increased price of the product. Our argument was that it would 
enable the refiners to put the sugar down to where our factories 
would be driven out of business. 

Mr. Williams, of Mississippi. Have they been driven out of the 
business ? 

Mr. Humphries. Mr. Hill has explained to you very fully this 
morning the reason why they have not. It is not on account of any 
action taken by this committee; it is not on account of any action 
taken by Congress that we are not out of business, except the action 
taken by the committee with respect to the bounty-fed sugars of 
Europe and the under production. The world's proauction of sugar 
is 800,000 tons short this year of last year's production, and that has 
kept our price up, and that is all that has saved the industry. 

Mr. Williams, of Mississippi. You think that local crop then is 
all that has kept' the American refiners from being driven oftt of 
business? 

Mr. Humphries. Not that alone. By doing away with the cartel 
system I assume the price of sugar has been reduced, and also on 
account of an agreement between European manufacturers, that cur- 
tailed the production to 25 per cent less than the crop oi the year 
before, A meeting was held between the Austrians, French, Ger- 
mans, and Belgians and other leading manufacturers of Europe for 
that purpose. 

The Chairman. All this has been explained in the hearings before. 
It is now 12 o'clock. 

Mr. Williams, of Mississippi. That is all I wanted to ask. 

Thereupon, at 12 o'clock m., the committee adjourned imtil to-mor- 
row, Friday, January 27, 1905, at 10 o'clock a. m. 
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Committee on Ways and Means, 

House of Representatives, 
Washhigtm^ I). C, January 27^ 1905. 
The committee met at 2 o'clock p. m., Hon. Sereno E. Payne in the 
chair. 

STATEMENT OF COL. G. E. EDWAEDS. 

Colonel Edwards. Mr. Chairman, I am directed by the Secretary 
of War to present his apologies for not being present at 2 o'clock. He 
found that he had a previous engagement, of some three weeks' stand- 
ing, which was important, and which would detain him; but it happens 
very opportunely that Colonel Colton . who has been collector of customs 
of the rhilippine government at Iloilo, the port where about 97 per cent 
of all the suffar that is exported from the islands is shipped from, is 
present, and the Secretary of War desires you to hear him to-day. Inci- 
dentally we heard of his presence in New York yesterday, and by long- 
distance telephone summoned him here, and he has just arrived a few 
hours ago. He is the bearer of a petition to the Congress from the 
Sugar Growers' Association of Negros and of Panay. The Secretary 
of War has authorized him to take this means of presenting the peti- 
tion as a verj^ opportune one to the Congress of the United States, and 
also would like to have the committee listen to his comments. 

Colonel Colton was a banker and a merchant in the United States, 
and went with the first troops that went to the Philippines as lieuten- 
ant-colonel of the First Nebrawka Regiment. On account of his pre- 
vious experience and training he was drafted into the civil part of the 
service tnere, and became deputy collector of customs for the whole 
of the Philippine Islands. He left the Army when the volunteers were 
mustered out. Some two or three j^ears ago, at his own request, he 
was transferred as the collector of the port of Iloilo, and has been 
there, as far as I know, longer than any officer who originally went 
with the troops to the Philippines, without leave. This is his first 
leave, and I think he will have the information that is desired by the 
committee. 

The Secretary of War has been much embarrassed on account of 
the nonarrival of two or three tobacco experts that we were advised 
by cable were en route, but the last word we could get from them 
was to the eflfect that they were sidetracked at some place near Cher- 
bourg, France, and they may be here to-day. The Secretary himself 
will come up as soon as he may after this engagement — he hopes later 
in the afternoon — but anyhow, if you will give him the opportunity, 
to-morrow morning. 
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1 think probably it would be pertinent, if not important, to submit 
to the committee, with a view of naving the data printed with the other 
hearings, several statistical tables compiled from data published by the 
Bureau of Statistics, Department of Commerce and Labor, or collected 
by the statistical division of my Bureau or furnished by government 
bureaus in the Philippine Islands, which will be of possible use to the 
committee in the consideration of this measure. The first table I will 
submit will be on the consumption of sugar in the United States during 
the calendar years 1895 to 1904. They were only able in the last few 
days to complete the calendar year statistics for 1904, and therefore 
this is of use. 

The table referred to is as follows: 



Consumption of mgar in the United States during the calendar years 1895-1904. 

statistics published by Bureau of Statistics, Department of 
and the last year from Willet & Grey's sugar bulletins.] 



[Data compiled from statistics published by Bureau of Statistics, Department of Commerce and Labor, 
-"^"elar^ .---,...,, -^ . ...„...., 



Calendar 
year— 


Domestic product. Foreign product. 

1 Total 


Total. 


Cane. ! Beet. 


All 
other. 


Total. 


Cane. 


Beet. 


All consump- 
other. I ^i^"- 


1896 

1896 


Tom. 
377,306 
289,123 
355,371 
293,965 
233,426 
269,833 
ft 815, 335 
& 869, 417 


1 
Tons. Tons. 
324,506 30,000 
243,220 , 40,000 
310,537 1 .S9.fi84 


Tons. 
22,800 
5,903 


Tons. 
1,572,438 
1.670.963 


i,iiji.'i;84 

1, •ii' i47 

1, . m 

1, ■ 94 
], 180 

1, no 

1, 07 

1, m 


Tons. 

(«) 
616,636 
179,466 
272,943 
373,077 
217,286 
96,918 
9,028 
102, 194 


Tons. ; Tons. 
(«) 1.949,744 
(«) 1,960,086 
77,288 2,070,978 
26,626 1 2,002,902 
6,935 ; 2,078,068 
17,743 1 2,219,847 
42,616 2,372,316 


1897 


5,150 1 1,716,607 
6,700 1 1,708,937 
10,200 I 1,844,642 
12,647 1,950,014 
22,977 1,666,981 
28,925 , 1 696-691 


1898 


262,812 

160,400 

174,450 

6667,499 

6691,966 


34,453 
62,826 
82, 736 
124,859 
148,526 


1899 


1900 


1901 


1902 


24,503 1 2,566,108 
4,631 ; 2,549,643 
6,838 2,767,162 


1903 

1904 


61,010,877 
b 968, 781 


6736, 639 
6771,336 


247,563 
170.1 JUS 


26,675 
27,310 


1,538,766 
1,798,381 








Total . . 


6,483,434 








17, 053, 420 






22 536 854 






■ 











a Figures not separately reported. 

6 Includes the following amounts of Hawaiian and Porto Rican sugar: 



Hawaiian: Tons. 

1901 309,070 

1902 311,139 

1903 357,850 

1904 330,745 



Porto Rican: Tons. 

1901 66.279 

1902 84,827 

1903 85,989 

1904 116,942 



The next table gives the importations of sugar into the United States 
during the calendar years 1895 to 1904: 

Importations of sugar into the United States during the calendar years 1895 to 1904. 
[Data compiled from official returns of the Department of Commerce and Labor.] 





Calendar year- 


Sugar not above No. 16 
Dutch standard. 


Another. 


Total. 




Cane. 


Beet. 


1896 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 




i Tons. 

1,406,448 

1,271,634 

1,134,548 

' 1,308,289 

1,685,420 


Tons. 
90,896 
474,282 
613,049 
187,045 
264,448 
468,666 
216,225 
104,362 
8,940 
100,541 


Tons. 
40,792 
88,100 
83,301 
84,692 
14,306 
24,813 
55,124 
32,213 
8,179 
10,015 


Tons. 
I,598,l.n6 
1,834,016 
1,830,898 
1,530,026 
1. 964)174 
1,677,245 
1,657,237 
1,711,507 
1,486,104 
1,847,036 


1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 




i 1,183,766 

t 1,385,888 

1 1,574,942 

1,468,985 

1,736,479 


Total.... 


14,216,399 


2,528,444 


391,535 


17,136,378 
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The next shows the importations into the United States of cane sugar 
not above No. 16 Dutch standard during the calendar years 1895 to 
1904, showing the countries from whence it came. This sets forth in 
detail the imports from Cuba, the British West Indies and other West 
Indies, and also Hawaii, and the East Indies, the country adjacent to 
the Philippines. 

The table referred to is as follows: 

Importations into the United States of cane sugar not above No. 16 DvAch standard during 
the calendar years 1895 to 1904, showing the countries from whence it came. 

[Data compiled from official returas of the Department of Commerce and Labor.] 



Calendar 
year— 


From West Indies. 


From 

East 

Indies. 




From 


From 

South 

America. 


From 
other 
coun- 
tries. 

Tons. 
28,694 
84,961 
75,349 
61,174 
89,533 
56,680 
38,664 
35,236 
18,947 
5,377 




1 
Cuba, i British. 


Other.a 


Hawaii, i pine 
Islands. 


Total. 


1895 


Tons. Tons. 
843,219 ; 72,057 
187,766 1 112,840 
215,013 ; 120,465 
261,217 1 118,816 
806,959 110.5.'S9 


Tons. 

72,868 
155,574 
88,749 
99,649 
123,657 
77,981 
57,486 
64,097 
64,021 
50,448 


T(yns. 
153,700 
310,695 
239,887 
370,830 
663,152 
380,030 
306,552 
331,130 
262,190 
412,470 


1 
Tims. , Tons. 
129,562 1 38.196 


Tons. 
128, 162 
167,166 
164,890 
174,361 
120,443 
184,105 
288,225 
251, 521 
131,877 
58,823 


Tons. 
1,466,448 


1896 


195,929 
224,066 
194,927 
248,761 
699,329 


56,703 
16,640 
27,325 
22,356 
5,095 
5,100 
2,429 
29,173 


1,271,684 


1897 


1, 134, 548 


1898 


1,308,289 


1899 


1,685,420 


1900 


291,201 
581,634 
798, 178 
890, 316 


89,345 
108,227 
92,356 
72. 4fil 


1,183,766 


1901 


1,385,888 


1902 




1,574,942 


1903 




1,468,985 


1904 


1,151,345 1 36,125 




21,891 


1, 786, 479 








Total.. 


5,526,843 | 933,251 


854,530 


3,430,136 


1,092,563 1 224,908 


1,659,553 


494,615 


14,216,899 



Note. — After June 30, 1900, importations from Hawaii and Porto Rico are not included in the 
foreign trade of the United States. 

a Imports from Porto Rico, 1895 to 1904, averaged 28,000 tons annually. 
fcSix months, January to June 30, 1900. 

The next table shows comparatively the exportations of sugar from 
the Philippine Islands during the calendar years 1865 to 1904 to the 
United States, to other countries, and the totel exports. 

The figures pertaining to Spanish administration were compiled 
from Spanish commercial statistics published from year to year by 
the Spanish Government. Those for the years of American adminis- 
tration are according to returns of the present customs service at 
Manila, published in the Monthly Summary of Commerce of the 
Philippine Islands by the Bureau of Insular Affairs, War Department. 

Exportations of sugar from the Philippine Islands during the calendar years 1865-1904- 

[Data for years 1865 to 1894 compiled from official returns of the Spanish Government; for 1895 to 1899 
from official returns of the United States Agricultural Apartment; for 1899 to 1904 from official 
returns of the Insular Bureau.] 



Calendar year— 


Exported 

to United 

States. 


Exported 
to other 
countries. 


Total. 


1865 


Tons. 
12,492 
13,599 
11,268 
14,354 
29,044 
23,140 
40,361 
32,219 
35,821 
51,216 


Tons. 
42,685 
41,237 
53,292 
59,727 
39,765 
55,073 
47,104 
63,307 
53,516 
62,645 


Tons. 

, 55,177 
64,836 
64,560 
74,081 
68,809 


1866 


1867 ...:. 


1868 


1869 


1870 


78,213 
87,466 
96,626 


1871 


1872 


1878 


89,337 


1874 


103,861 




1866-1874 


263,614 


508,351 


771,866 
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Exportationa of sugar frmn the Philippine Idands, etc, — CJontinued. 



Calendar year— 


Exported 

to United 

States. 


Exported 
toother 
countries. 


Total. 


1875 


Tons. 
53,549 
78,583 
64,692 
63,902 
56,076 

100,460 
77,649 
77,573 

125,170 
83,652 


Tons. 
72,660 
51,896 
58,094 
54,031 
78,729 
77,495 

127,428 
70,163 
68,149 
36,295 


Tons. 
126,199 


1876 


130,431 


1877 


122,786 


1878 


117,933 


1879 


134,805 


1880 


177,956 


1881 


205,077 


1882.. 


147,736 


1883 


193,319 


1884 


119,947 






1875-1884 


781,256 


694,932 


1,476,188 






1885 


132,641 
115,058 
109,451 
82,224 
123,517 
83,515 
46,091 
45,160 
9,912 
11,266 


67,935 
66,579 
58,254 
75,889 
100,872 
108,740 
89,658 
203,124 
246,940 
195,629 


200,576 


1886 


181,637 


1887 


167,706 


1888 . . 


158,113 


1889 


224,389 


1800 


142,265 


1891 


135,749 


1892 . 


248,284 


1893 


256,862 


1894 


206,885 







1885-1894. 



1896... 
1896... 
1897... 
1898... 
1899... 
1900... 
1901... 
1902... 
1903... 
1904a . 



708,825 I 1,213,620 I 1,922,445 



615 I 

624 

353 

997 

542 ' 

120 

143 

039 

852 I 



171,308 
131,289 
177,740 
149,698 
62,929 
62,041 
50,831 
91,999 
56,108 
56,554 



1896-1904 298,774 i 1,009,497 

1865-1904 2,052,369 I 3,426,400 



230,923 
229,913 
202,098 
177,695 
84,471 
64,161 
55,974 
97,038 
83,960 
82,043 



1,308,271 



5,478,769 



a Ten months ending October 31, 1904. 



Table 5 shows the rates of duty on Philippine sugar imported into 
the United States under the present tariflf. That was obtained from 
the Bureau of Statistics to-day. 

The table referred to is as follows: 



Rales of duty on Philippine sugar imported into the United States under present tariff. 

Par. 209. Sugar, Dutch standard in color, not above No. 16, testing by the polari- 
scope, as follows: 
Cane: ^ Regrular rate. 

(a) Not above 80 degrees cents per pound. . 1. 125 

{b) Not above 84 degrees do 1.265 

( c) Not above 86 degrees do 1. 335 

(d) Not above 87 degrees do 1.37 

All sugar from the Philii)pines reported by United States customs-houses during 
the fiscal year 1904 came within one of the four grades mentioned above. 
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J^atement shoiving the amount and grade of sugar imported into the United States from the 
Philippine Islands during the fiscal year 1904, rate of duty collected under the present 75 
per cent raie^ and duty that would he imposed on the same grades of sugar under the 
proposed 25 per cent rate. 

[According to Bureau of Statistics, Department of Commerce and Labor.] 



I 



Amount 
imported. 



(a) Not above 80 degrees. . 
lb) Not above 84 degrees. 

(c) Not above 86 degrees. , 

(d) Not above 87 degrees. , 



PoundB. 
13,354,145 
16,374,062 

4, 153, 466 
13,148,231 



Total I 47,029,904 



Rate of 

duty 

collected 

(75 per 
cent) per 

pound. 



Rate of 
duty per 
pound, pro- 
posed 25 
per cent 
rate. 



Cents. 
0.84375 
.94875 
1.00125 
1.0275 



Cents. 

0.28125 

.31625 

.33375 

.3425 



The next exhibit is a chart, which 1 think i8 already in evidence, 
having been offered by the gentlemen presenting the opposition to the 
sugar schedule, but I will submit it, anyway. It shows the value of 
sugar exported from the Philippine Islands during the American 
occupation. 

The Chairman. I do not think that has been printed. If it has, all 
right; but if otherwise, it will go into the record. The clerk of the 
committee says that it has not been printed. 

Colonel Edwards. The next tables show the cane-sugar and beet- 
sugar production in the United States: 

Cane-sugar production in the United States, 
[Statical Abstract, 1903.] 



Tons. 

1892-93 206,8X6 

1893-94 272,913 

1894-95 325,621 

1895-96 242,693 

189&-97 287,578 

1897-98 316,183 

1898-99 248,954 \ 



Tons. 

1899-1900 149,191 

1900-1901 273,229 

1901-2 310,614 

1902-3 293,397 

1903-4« 215,000 

1904-5a 330,000 



Beet-sugar production in the United States. 
[Statistical Sugar Trade Journal, December 29, 1904.] 



Campaign year — Tons. 

1899-1900 72,944 

1900-1901 76,859 

1901-2 163,126 

1902-3 195,463 

1903-4 208,135- 

1904-5 209,000 



Campaign year— Tons, 

1892-93 12,018 

1893-94 19,550 

1894-95 20,092 

1895-96 29,220 

1896-97 37,536 

1897-98 40,399 

1898-99 32,471 

The next is a table showing the sugar imported into the United States 
from Cuba: 

Sugar imported into the United States from Cuba. 
[Statistical abstracts, T903, and United States summary, June, 1904.] 

Fiscal year — Tons. 



Fiscal year— Tons. 

1895 824,001 

1896 488,023 

1897 257,259 

. 1898 196,529 

1899 296,225 



1900 314,936 

1901 490,806 

1902 439,382 

1903 1,069,611 

1904 1,232,545 



« Statistical Sugar Trade Journal, January 5, 1905. 
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Then here is a little tabulation which may be of use on the import 
duties charged by foreign countries on Philippine countries on Phil- 
ippine sugar, giving the countries where the bulk of it goes — China 
and Japan. 

The Chairman. I wish you would give us what the duties are there. 

Mr. Edwards. The table is as follows: 



Import duties charged by foreign countries on Philippine sugar, 

[The bulk of Philippine sugar exported to foreign countries is credited to Hongkong, Japan, and 
China Hongkong is chiefly a port of transshipment. The import duties levied on sugar by Japan 
and China are given below. 

Japan: 

Sugar up to No. 15, exclusive, Dutch standard « per 100 pounds. . $0. 125 

Sugar, refined, from No. 15 to No. 20, Dutch standard do 58 

Sugar, refined, above No. 20, Dutch standard do 61 

China: 

Sugar, brown, up to No. 10 Dutch standard do 10 

Sugar, white, No. 10 Dutch standard and over, including cube and rfefined, 
per 100 lbs 13 

Spain: 

On sugar from foreign countries per 100 lbs. . 7. 45 

On sugar from colonial possessions, do 2. 94 

(Payable in paper currency — subject to wide fluctuation.) 

The Chairman. I do not care so much about those other things. I 
think the}^ are already in. I simply wanted to call the attention of 
the committee now to the duty that you have just mentioned. If some 
member wants to read the others, all right. 

Mr. Edwards. The next is a table showing the consumption of 
sugar in the United States during the calendar years 1879 to 1904. It 
takes in data up to this date. 

CouBumption of sugar in the United States during the calendar years 1879-1904. 
[Data compiled from official returns of the Department of Commerce and Labor.] 



Calendar year — 



Total 


Domestic 


Deficit 


Per capita 


consump- 
tion. 


product. 


(importa- 
tions). 


consump- 
tion. 


Terns. 


Tbrw. 


Tons. 


Pounds. 


831,896 


168,700 


663,196 


38.1 


956,784 


161,739 


806,045 


42.7 


1,012,206 


176,946 


835.261 


44.2 


1,134,994 


161,274 


^73,720 


48.4 


• 1,224,011 


aLHJ.a56 


1.021,956 


51.1 


1,309,383 


■2H,29S 


I.U^^.tW) 


58.4 


1,298,380 


I7ij,!i36 


I,12-J,,"45 


61.8 


1,469,280 


-■Jil. .■»25 


l/^:>-,765 


66.9 


1,381,714 


Ti7.923 


1,213/791 


62.7 


1,519,283 


■IAj^: ^i64 


l/-^7fMj29 


66.7 


1,416,474 


■l-j.-^, 713 


l.llia.761 


61.8 


1.^76,377 


-n-xym 


l„'^?V7.-92 


62.8 


!, -^88,851 


--A.-m 


l,<ilt..-(80 


66.3 


3,>53,370 


■i\<'Xm 


J,.^i^7,;i06 


63.8 


L ■.106,758 


'is'A.-^ 


1 , <-2:j, ^n 


64.4 


■i,ul2,714 


ShM'79 


1 . 71){^ H36 


66.7 


1.^149,744 


r>77.:i06 


I,.:i72.138 


63.4 


1.^^60,086 


■>KK 123 


l.M7<j.y6S 


62.6 


12.1.170,978 


;:.-^^. H71 


UVE^. r:07 


64.8 


■-:.iX)2,902 


2yu,y65 


l.7£^s,l.37 


61.6 


::. 078,068 


233,426 


I.^l-],ii42 


62.6 


1^,-19,847 


269,833 


I.':t-H.n014 


65.2 


2:172,316 


6816,335 


] , n.-itS, 981 


68.7 


1^.^56, 108 


6 869,417 


lJivMi,<;91 


72.8 


J, 49,643 


61,010,877 


l.r.';^,766 


71.1 


i. 767,162 


6968,781 


l,:uM,;i81 







1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1896. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 



f A war tax of an additional 25 per cent on this grade of sugar is included in the above figures. 
?> Includes Hawaiian and Porto Rican sugar. 
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Here is a table which is a record of the separate tariff fund, made 
up of collections in the United States under section 4 of the act of 
March 8, 1902. In Other words, I give the duties, the tonnage, and 
the totals of this amount, and by months; that is, as it has been col- 
lected in the United States and turned over to the United States 
Treasury as a separate fund, and then by them transferred on demand 
of the Philippine government to their treasury. 

Separate tariff fundj made up of collections in the United States under section 4, act of 

March 8, 1902, 



Duties. Tonnage. 



1902: 



April to June a . 



1903: 



July to September 

October to December. 



January to March. 
April to June 



Fiscal year, 1903. 



5. 699. 45 
57,G82.00 



126,988.65 
11,851.07 



201,721.17 



1903: 

July to September 186, 394. 30 

October to December i 296,264.14 i 

1904: ' 

January to March 11,424.84 

April to June 13,544.86 I 



Fiscal year, 1904 506,628.13 



1904' 

July I 2,131.80 

August I 2,481.61 

September , 140, 263. 15 

October 93,559.07 

November I 205,347.69 

December i 3, 743. 98 



Total , six months i 447, 526. 80 



Total, March, 1902, to December 31, 1904 1, 164, 539. 40 



$364.82 



456.00 
353.22 



822.42 
343.56 



953.04 I 
0.06 I 



2,533.68 i 



6.23 

14.39 

319. 16 

117.48 

172.96 I 

83.47 I 



713.69 



Total. 



$9,027.62 



6,155.46 
58,035.22 

127,811.07 
11,694.63 



1,975.20 I 203,696.37 



950.58 186,344.88 

297,217.18 

12,064.90 
13,644.85 



509,161.81 



2,137.63 
2,496.00 

140,582.31 
93,676.66 

206,020.65 
3,827.46 



448,240.49 



5,686.89 1,170,126.29 



a Includes March, 1902, figures. 



On this same table I have made a comment upon the refundable 
export duties allowed under this same act, which really covers only 
hemp, and I have taken this from the report of the Philippine Com- 
mission as the last authentic report, and it reads as follows: 



REFUNDABLE EXPORT DUTIES. 

We desire to call attention to the injustice effected upon the revenues of the islands 
by section 2 of the act of Congress approved March 8, 1902, which provides that the 
Philippine government shall refund all export duties imposed upon articles exported 
from tne islands into and consumed in the United States. Under the provisions of 
this section there has been collected in the Philippine Islands since its enactment 
down to the close of the fiscal year 1904 the sum of 11,060,460.20 United States cur- 
rency, which is refundable. These refimdable duties are principally upon hemp 
exportations to the United States, and are in effect a gift of that amount to the manu- 
facturers of the United States who use hemp in their operations, and whether so 
intended or not it is manifestly a discrimination in favor of our manufacturers as 
against those of foreign countries. No good reason is perceived why this bounty to 
American manufacturers should be extracted from the treasury oi the Philippine 
Islands, and it is respectfully submitted that the law authorizing it should be repealed. 

The Secretary of War would make no such recommendation as that 
except merely to call the attention of the committee to the fact that 
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when the last comparison was made at the date of my annual report 
of the Insular Bureau there were some ^350,000 more surrendered by 
the Philippine government than the Philippine Island government 
got back under that special provision allowing the moneys collected- 
on the Philippine products in the United States to be returned to the 
Philippine Islands. In other words, it was a gift of that amount. 

I have some charts here/ which I had made, which I do not think it 
is possible to have comprehended in tho record, but I think they would 
probably be of interest to the committee. I have taken the years 
irom 1895 to 1903 and have given the consumption of beet and cane 
sugar in the United States during the calendar year, and the foreign 
products, and the domestic products, the importation of Philippine 
sugar into the United States, and the exportations from the Philippine 
Islands to all countries, and shown this physically in a chart. 

The Chairman. Those you wish to file for the use of the committee ? 

Mr. Edwards. They are for 3"ou gentlemen of the committee. 1 
think that table of 1903, showing the amount of the foreign importa- 
tion outside of all sources of supply as a part of the territoiy of the 
United States, and including all from the Philippine Islands, would be 
worth while printing if it were feasible; but 1 doubt if it is, because 
the chart is in two or three colors. I also have had prepared in my 
office a chart showing the total importation of beet and cane sugar into 
the United States as compared with imports from the Philippine 
Islands and total exports from the Philippine Islands, and incidentally 
shown the United States production of beet and cane sugar, and the 
rise due to the acquisition of Hawaii and Porto Rico, and also the 
Hawaiian and Porto Rican sugar shipments into the United States. I 
file this for the use of the committee. I do not think that it is feasible 
to print it. 

Not anticipating that Colonel Colton would be present, and on 
account of some inquiries I heard made by certain members of the 
committee, I have resorted to the cable since the hearings com- 
menced to gain this information, and I think, therefore, it should be 
given to the committee. On January 19 the Secretary of War cabled 
to the civil governor as follows: 

[Cable sent January 19.] 

Cable full details as possible concerning wage^ * * * and also workmen sugar 
factories, workmen island of Negros, supply of labor * * * in the island of 
Negros and sugar-producing provinces; also necessity for importing labor from 
Panay, Bohol, into Negros and wages paid. 

The answer came on the 21st, two days afterwards, as follows: 

[Cable received January 21.] 

There is no probability of large increase in Negros. Common day laborers on 
sugar plantations receive 40 centavos and two meals per day. During the time cut- 
ting, hauling cane, receive 50 per cent more. Common laborers inside of mills 
receive 2 to 2J pesos per week andj three meals per day. Sugar makers 1 to 2 pesos 
per day. 

Oriental, Occidental Negros, have enough resident laborers for preparing and 
planting crops, but need double that number during milling season, which lasts 
about SIX months. 

Oriental Negros draws its extra supply of labor from Cebu and Bohol; Occidental 
Negros from Iloilo, Antique, Capiz, and adjacent islands. This source unsatisfactory 
and unreliable. Crops this year in Negros about one-half highest yield prior to rev- 
olution. While conditions are slowly improving, it is hardly probable former pro- 
duction will again be reached for several years, on account of the scarcity of draft 
animals, lack of labor, and other causes. 
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Mr. Watson. How much is a centavo? 

Colonel Edwards. It is half of our cent. In all these statements 
yovi can just divide b}^ two to get the values in gold. 

Mr. Watson. They get 20 cents a da}', then, and two meals? 

Colonel Edwards.^ Yes, sir. Some gentlemen of the committee 
asked the question, What are the average interisland freight rates to 
shipping points? The following cablegram was sent to get tha: 
information: 

[Cablegram sent January 23.]. 

What are the average interisland sugar freight rates to shipping points; for instance, 
Manila, Iloilo, Cebu, aa well as exporters' prices sugar at these points? What are the 
average through freight rates San Francisco and New York? Also tobacco? , Rush 
answer by cable. 

On the 25th the following cablegram was received in reply: 

[Cablegram re'^eived January 25.] 

With reference to your telegram of 23d, average interisland sugar freight rates to 
shipping points are .25 pesos ($0.1250) a picul (137 J pounds); cost of placing sugar at 
original shipping point and handling at the port of exportation probably one-half 
peso additional. Exporters' prices at shipping points approximately 7 pesos ($3.50) 
a picul (137i pounds). Through freight rates New York average 10* pesos ton. 
Nominal rate San Francisco 10; none shipped that route. 

Mr. Williams. In that connection, just one more question. You 
spoke of the two or three meals per day. Do you know what those 
meals consist of that are furnished to the laborers? 

Colonel Edwards. The principal component is rice, and the second 
component is tish. From analogy of the experience of the Manila 
Tramway Company, which is just completing that large tramway, I 
should judge that the very least cost would be 5 cents a meal, because 
they have adopted the unusual expedient of furnishing to their labor- 
ers, right in their working parties on the track, a lunch every day. 
They figure that that lunch is a good investment. It not only puts 
additional fuel into them and makes them satisfied, but its-cost is only, 
as the manager told me the other day, a little over 5 cents a meal, that is, 
when they buy the material in large quantities and serve it in that way. 

Mr. Williams. Thev have to buy the material by retail? 

Colonel Edwards, they buy it by wholesale, I assume. This is a 
large corporation, working several thousand laborers, and they get it 
down to a smaller cost than one generally could. 

Mr. Williams. It would probably cost 20 per cent more, or 6 cents, 
if they had to buy the components by retail ? 

Colonel Edwards. Probably; yos,^ sir. 

Mr. Williams. These freight rates that you speak of, were they for 
cargo lots? 

Colonel Edwards. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Watsox. When you say 5 cents a meal, you mean 5 cents in 
their silver? 

Colonel Edwards. No, sir; 5 cents, gold. 

Mr. Watson. Gold? 

Colonel Edwards. Yes, sir. We always use the word ''pesos" 
there to denote silver, and a "centavo" signifies their money, but 
when we use the word ''cents" it refers to United States cents. 

Mr. Williams. There are no shipments in American bottoms ? 
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Colonel Edwards. Not as a rule. Under that act of Congress which 
confines the Philippine commerce to American bottoms, commencing 
July 1, 1906, the Philippines were exempted until that date. I say 
exempted because the supplies shipped to the Army and Navj' of the 
United States were by another act of Congress immediately consigned 
to American bottoms, but none, as I understand, have been shipped 
from New York because there was no shipping available. 

Mr. Williams. When that act goes into effect, freight rates will be 
probably, for a time at least, higher? 

Colonel Edwards. We feel so, especially through Atlantic ports, 
unless they la}^ down American bottoms enough right off to carrv the 
traffic. 

Mr. Needham. Is that freight rate long tons or short tons? 

Colonel Edwards. 1 understand it is in long tons. 

Mr. Williams, of Mississippi. Before you leave this subject, I would 
like to read a telegram which I have just this moment received, which 
is to this effect: 

New York, January 2^, 1905. 
D. D. Colcock, 

Care New York Herald^ 734 Fifteenth street, Washington^ D. C. 
On Philippine sugars in American bottoms to New York or San Francisfto fair rates 
freight, live dollars; insurance, one dollar eighty cents per ton net. 

WiLLETT & Gray. 

Does your opinion accord with that? 

Colonel Edwards. Yes, sir. I think these figures from General Wright 
in his cablegram will be very conservative. The contract that m}- 
bureau has with the freight lines running out of New York, for gen- 
eral merchandise, I understand is the lowest given any department of 
the Government and that is $6.15, if I properly recollect it, per ton — 
no; $6.30 a ton — going to the Philippines. That is on the character 
of stuff, the supplies of all kinds, of the Government. I have espe- 
cially advantageous insurance rates, I think, of about 80 cents per 
hundred pounds, free of special averages, and a virtual guarantee of 
safe arrival, but I understand that the best insurance that merchants 
and private parties have been able to get is something like $1.20 for 
the same conditions. 

The Chairman. How much ? 

Colonel Edwards. $1.20 per hundred dollars. 1 am told that they 
make a special concession to the Philippine government. 

Mr. Watson. Is the insurance rate based on the weight? 

Colonel Edwards. It is so much per hundred dollars in value. 

Mr. Williams, of Mississippi. That telegram says " So much per 
hundred pounds." 1 suppose he reduced the money to a ton at present 
prices of sugar. 

Mr. Watson. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Edwards. I will submit these, tables for the use of the com- 
mittee in the hearings concerning tobacco. The first is a table on the 
importation of tobacco into the United States during the calendar years 
1895-1904. We have been able to complete this just within the last 
few days. 
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The table referred to is as follows: 



Importations of tobacco into the United States during the calendar years 1895-1904' 
[Data compiled from official returns of the Department of Commerce and Labor.] 





Leaf tobacco imported. 


Cigars, 
cigarettes, 




Calendar 


Suitable for wrappers. 


other purposes. 


Total. 


and all 
other 


Total 
importa- 
tions. 


Year. 








tured 
tobacco. 




Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 1 Value. 




Pounds. 


Pounds. 




JV-iJr,/g. 1 




■ 


1895 


4,630,678 i«5,570,471 


26,725,221 


$9,655,449 


31, ; -■,S99 $15,225,920 


«2, 124, 681 


617,360,501 


1896 


4,022,653 1 3,659,361 


16,236,051 


6,838,250 


20l:.s,704 10,497,601 


2,139,194 


12,636,795 


1897 


4,977,475 


4,856,041 1 7,871,268 


4, 216, 427 12. -> [--. 743 , 9, 072, 468 


1,930,783 


11,003,251 


1898 


5,064,997 


5,081,359 


6,242,833 


3, 498, 803 11 . U>7 . .S30 8, 580, 162 


1,790,749 


10,370,911 


1899 


4,158,076 


4,293,574 


13, 119, 909 


7, 495, 966 17. i^T 7 . ■. )85 11, 789, 539 


2,340,124 


14,129,663 


1900 


6,440,102 


5,662,842 


16,752,003 


9,305,056 23, l■^-:. 105 


14,867,897 


2,385,854 


17,253,751 


1901 


6,269,994 


6,831,9M 


21,757,556 


10,358,572 28.ui:..)60 


16,190,626 


2,689,903 


18,780,429 


1902 


5,648,498 


4,672,936 1 26,543,714 


11,548,480 32 J',)-^, 212 


16,221,416 


2,694,632 


18,916,048 


1903 


6,846.525 


5,069,838 


26,161,398 


12,202,844 1 32,ai*7,923 


17,272,682 


3,142,051 


20,414,733 


1904 


7,008,253 


5,156,212 


23,694,053 


11,502,011 1 30,fJtK;,306 


16,658,223 


3,946,677 


20,603,900 


Total. 


55,057,261 49,754,578 


184,994,006 


86,621.856 


340,0&1,2&7 J13e,376,4<il 


a5,0ia,54ti 


ltil.4a«,982 



The next is a table on the exportations of tobacco from the United 
States during the calendar years 1895 to 1904. 
The table referred to is as follows: 



Exportations of tobacco from the United States during the calendar years 1895 to 1904- 
[Data compiled from official returns of the Department of Commerce and Labor.] 



Calendar year— 



1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900- 
1901. 
1902., 
1903. 
1904.. 



Foreign product. 



Domestic product. 



Leaf. 



Quantity. 



Pounds. 

3,060,385 

2,767,454 

1,779,103 

2,323,516 

1,847,637 

1,814,327 

2,075,481 

3,118,965 

4,684,477 

4,609,518 



Total 15,621,462 



Value. 



Cigars, cig- 1 
arettes.and 
all other 
manufac- 
tured to- 
bacco. 



$2,392,348 
1,866,106 
1,142,497 
1,530,432 
1,063,018 
995,860 
1,297,586 
1,580,138 
1,803,206 
1,950,271 



$25,917 
30,455 
36,792 
16,868 
25,917 
71,421 
37,195 
35,526 
20,469 
41,082 



Leaf. 



Quantity. 



Pounds. 
293,637,217 
300,047,687 
281,074,422 
269,966,833 
'346,823,677 
1305,033, 235 
1308,743,693 
,364,069,340 
,316,325,914 
1349,331,687 



341,642 I 



Value. 



$24,707,563 
24,052,332 
22, 790, 150 
23,796,869 
29,985,742 
26,886,372 
26,861,132 
34,640,515 
29,770,009 
31,540,723 



Cigars, cig- 
arettes, and 
all other 
manufac- 
tured to- 
bacco. 



275,031,407 



$4,162,288 
4,746,995 
4,966,764 
5,135,464 
5,200,628 
5,738,167 
5,377,189 
5,523,234 
5,204,407 
5,325,903 



Total ex- 
portations. 



51,381,039 



$31,288,116 
30,696,888 
28.936,203 
30,479,633 
36,276,305 
33,691,820 
83,673,102 
41,779,413 
36,798,091 
38,857,979 



342,375,550 
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The third table is one on Philippine tobacco exports to all countries 
and its relation to the total imports of tobacco in the United States 
ports during the calendar years 1899 to 1904. 

The table referred to is as follows: 

Philippine tobacco exports to all counii'ies and its relation to the total imports of IoIkicco at 
United States ports during tJie calendar years 1899-1904- 

[Data as to Philippine exports compiled from official returns of the Bureau of Insular Affairs. Data as 
to United States imports compiled from official returns of the Department of Commerce and Labor.] " 



Cigars, cigarettes, etc 



Calendar 
year— 



Philippine united 
«^P«^^^^- imports. 



1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

Total 



81, 154, 412 
1,227,332 
1,883,456 
1,007,458 
992,616 
a 873, 387 



«2, 340, 124 
2,385,854 
2,589,903 
2,694.632 
3,142,051 
3,945,677 



Leaf tobacco. 



Philippine exports. 



Quantity. Value. 



Pounds. 
14,050,310 
22,028,546 
17,391,595 
20,196,283 
19,249,094 
al6,443,430 



r 



8776,841 

1,033,900 

748,485 

955,166 

954,259 

« 861, 073 



United States imports. 
Quantity. | Value. 



Pounds. 
17,277,985 1811,789,539 
23,192,105 I 14,867,897 



28,017,550 
32,192,212 
32.997,923 
30,602,306 



16,190,526 
16,221,416 
17,272,682 
16,658,223 



Total. 



exports, inij^rts 



81,931,253 814,129,663 
2,261,232 I 17,253,751 



2,631,941 

1,962,624 

1,946,875 

al, 734, 460 



18,780,429 
18,916,048 
20,414,733 
20,603,900 



7,138,661 17,098,241 5,329,724 



93,000,283 12,468,386 110,098,524 

I ! 



" Ten months ending October 31, 1904. 

Colonel Edwards. The value that the\^ give in that table is 
$20,603,900. The tobacco interests that have been represented here 
came to the conclusion that the price of tobacco in Manila was 5 cents 
a pound, practically from these figures and dividing the number of 
pounds into the value they got 5 cents. It would not seem that there 
was any premium upon undervaluations of tobacco shipped to the 
United States, because the duty is specific as an export duty in the 
Philippines, you know, but b}^ recent cablegrams, which I will read 
to the committee, they seem to think that there has been an under- 
valuation. I will show it by these cablegrams. 

Table No. 4 is on exportations of tobacco from the Philippine 
Islands during the calendar years 1880-1903. 

The table referred to is as follows: 



Exportations of tobacco from the Philippine Islands during the calendar years 1880 to 1904y 
showing shipments to the United States as compared with the total exports of tobacco from 
the islands. 

[Data for years 1880-1894 compiled from official returns of the Spanish Government, as contained in 
the publication "Estadistica General del Commercia Exterior de las Islas Filipinos." Data for 
years 1899-1904 compiled from official returns of the Insular Bureau.] 





Leaf tobacco. 


Cigars, cigarettes, 






Calendar year— 


United States. 


Total. 


etc. 






Quan- 
tity. 


Value. 

S23 

2,003 

17 

448 


Quantity. 


Value. . 


United 
states. 


Total. 


United 

States. 


Exports. 


1880 


Pounds. 

4 

132 

110 

1,619 


Pounds. 
915, 453 

3,329,007 
12,448,953 

7,405,506 

2,742,234 
12, 829, 034 
11,218,280 

9,435,895 
21, 431, 632 
20,105,054 


$331,536 

594, 141 

1,958,928 

1,240,429 

482, 736 

1,288.955 

759,931 

640, 699 

1,340,314 

1,404,754 


$960,091 
14,935 
478 
2,350 
4,289 
2,092 
1,004 
17,343 
10,115 
17, 559 


$1,897,042 

123, 132 

387,909 

1,343,958 

1,104,192 

1,008,403 

1,250,162 

918, 371 

1,108,911 

850, 740 


$960^114 
16,938 
495 
2,798 
4,289 
2,095 
1,057 
17,451 
10, 146 
17,766 


$2,228,578 
717,273 
2,346,837 
2,584,387 
1,586,928 
2,297,358 
2,010,093 
1,559,070 
2,449,225 
2,255.494 


1881 


1882 


1883 


1884 


1885 


33' 

101 

565 

70 

2,132 


3 
53 

108 
31 

207 


1886 


1887 


1888 


1889 
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Exportations of tobacco from the Philippine Islands during the calendar years 1880 to 1904^ 
showing shipments to the United States^ etc, — Continued. 



Calendar year— 



1890. 
1891. 
1892. 



1894 

1896a 

1896a 

1897a 

1898a 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1^046 

Annual average: 

1880-1884 

1885-1889 , 

1890-1894 

1899-1903 



Leaf tobacco. 
United States. Total. 



Cigars, cigarettes, 
etc. 



Quan- 
tity. 



Pounds. 
6,300 



2,226 
1,417 



Value. I Quantity. 



8247 



150 

98 



Pounds. 
19,403,096 
19,960,300 
26,700,014 
23,638,105 
16,442,057 



Value. 



United 
States. 



Total. 



Total. 



United Kvnnrts 

states. Exports. 



$1,320,752 I 

1,258,748 I 

1,554,264 ] 

1,463,853 

702,922 ' 



«5,594 

2,811 

405 

2,211 

1,018 



1,148,281 
891,663 ' 
981,476 , 
969,451 
873,253 



$5,841 

2,811 

565 

2,309 

1,018 



$2,469,033 
2, 150, 306 
2,536,740 
2,433,304 
1,676,175 



235,420 
9,168 



14,050,310 
•22,028,546 

17,391,595 

41,638 20,196,283 

790 I 19,249,094 

16,443,430 



373 

580 

1,989 

48,949 



498 5,368,231 

SO 15,003,979 

99 21,026,714 

8,467 18,583,165 



776,841 
1,038,900 
748,485 
955,166 
954,269 
861,073 



921,554 
1,086,931 
1,260,107 

893,730 



3,405 
5,6()2 

984 
11,000 
1,903 

878 



1,154,412 I 
1,227,332 
1,883,456 ' 
1,007,458 1 
992,616 
873,387 



3,406 
5,669 

984 
52,544 
2,693 

878 



1,931,253 
2,261,232 
2,631,941 
1,962,624 
1,946,875 
1,734,460 



I 



1%,428 
9,623 
2,408 
4,592 



971,246 
1,027,317 

972,805 
1,253,055 



196,926 
9,703 
2,507 
13,059 



1,892,800 
2,114,248 
2,232,912 
2, 146, 786 



a Figures not available, ft Ten months ending October 31, 1904. 



The next table shows the quantity of leaf tobacco consumed in the 
United States in the manufactufe of cigarettes, cigars, snutf, and all 
other tobacco during the calendar years 1894-1903. I do not kno 
whether that has appeared in these hearings before. 

The table referred to is as follows: 



QuantUy of leaf tobacco consumed in the United States in the manufacture of cigars, ciga- 
rettes, snuff f and all other tobacco during the calendar years 189'4-1903, 

[Data compiled from oflBcial returns of the United States Commissioner of Internal Revenue, Treas- 
ury Department.] 





Calendar year. 


Domestic leaf. 

Pounds. 

294,517,864 

295,360,818 

290,907,;«3 

346, 101, 393 

340,893,423 

361,708,962 

357, 785, 106 

372,097,577 

398,480,717 

415,040,233 


Foreign leaf. 


Total. 


1894 


Pounds. 
23,122,539 
28,295,514 
17,491,250 
11,069,640 
8,984,314 
16,430,348 
21,377,778 
25,942,069 
29,073,247 
28,313,446 


Pounds. 
317,640,403 
323,656,332 


1895 


1896 


308,398,683 
367,171,088 
349; 877, 737 
367,139,310 
379,162,884 
398,039,646 
427, 653, %4 
443, 353, 679 


1897 


1898 


1899 


1900 


1901 


1902 


1908 - 








Total - . . 


3,462,893,426 


209, 100, 145 


8,671,993,571 
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The sixth table 8hows the value of United States cigar tobacco and 
of Philippine cigar tobacco. 
The table referred to is as follows: 

VALUES OF UNITED STATES CIGAK TOBACCO AND OF PHILIPPINE CIGAR TOBACCO. 

Average farm price of domestic cigar leaf according to the December, 1904j Crop Reporter^ 
United Staies Department of AgricuUure. 



New England 

New York 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio-Miami Valley 

Wisconsin 

Georgia and Florida 



Average 
price per 
pound. 



Cents. 

21.6 

ID.O 

8.9 

7,5 

7.8 

28.8 



Market quotations for Philippine tobacco, from the Daily Bulletin, Manila, December 12 

1904. 



Leaf tobacco. 



Isabela, 1901, first to fifth class . . . 
Cagayan, 1901, first to fifth class.. 
Isabela, 1902, first to fifth class . . . 
Cagayan, 1902, first to fifth class. . 

First class (few stocks offered) 

Second class 

Third class 



Price per 
quintal 
(101.44 

pounds). 



S15toS42 
11 to 38 
16 to 36 
10 to 32 

13.50 
11.00 
9.50 



Export price of Philippine tobacco according to cable advice from the ciiH governor, daied 

Manila, January 20, 1905, 



Price per 
' pound 

1 fe^ld). 



' CenU. 

Wrapper tobacco 30 

Filler tobacco 10 

Smoking tobacco i 7. 5 



These tables have been compiled out of a lot of data, and they may 
save the committee a little work, if they are not original. The next 
table »how» the prevailing rates of duty imposed on tobacco imported 
into the United States under the Dingley tariff compared with the 75 
per cent rate on Philippine tobacco and the proposed 25 per cent I'ate 
on the latter. This is all worked out in detail on wrapper leaf and 
filler leaf, etc. 
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Prevailing rates of duty imposed on tobacco imported into the United States by the Dingley 
• tariff as compared vrith the 75 per cent rate on Philippine tobacco and the proposed 25 
per cent rate on the latter. 



Wrapper leaf, unstemmed 

Wrapper leaf, stemmed 

Filler leaf, unstemmed 

Filler leaf, stemmed 

All other tobacco not provided for 

Cigars and cigarettes 

With an ad valorem rate on cigars and cigarettes, in addition to 
the specific rate of per cent 



Straight 
rate. 



Per 

pound. 

rL.85 

2.50 

.35 

.50 

.55 

4.50 

25 



Present 
75 per 
cent. 



Per 

pound. 

$1.3875 

1.875 

.2625 

.375 

.4125 

3.375 

18» 



Proposed 
25 per 
cent. 



Per 
pound. 
90.46^ 
.625 
.0875 
.125 
.1375 
1.125 

6i 



Price per pound of Philippine toba^o showing cost plus the duty charged by present 75 
per cent raie and proposed 25 per cent rate. 



Wrapper leaf unstemmed 
Filler leaf unstemmed . . . 
All other smoking 




Mr. Bijur furnished the other day to one of the members of the 
committee the figures on the cost of manufacturing cigars in the 
United States with Habana or seed fillers and Sumatra wrappers, and 
I think there is there made a useful comparison of the data we will 
give you with the corresponding cigars in the Philippines. 

The table referred to is as follows: 

Cost of manufacturing cigars in United States vrith Habana or seed fUler and Sumatra 
urapper^ showing size, wages paid, and cost on market per thousand. 



Perfectos: 

"Cuban" hand work. 

Regular hand work. . . 
High Life: 

'•Cuban" hand work. 

Regular hand work. . . 
Panetela: 

••Cuban" hand work. 

Regular hand work. . . 
Londres: 

* ' Cuban ' ' hand work . 

Regular hand work. . . 




Cost of 
com- 
pleted 
cigars per 
1,000. 



$120 
70 



90 
60 



65 
55 



70 

55 



Furnished by Mr. Bijur to Representative Watson. 



I next submit to you a table showing the cost of manufacturing cigars, 
per 1,000, perfecto size, at Manila. This shows the class, the wages 
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per 1,000 cigars, and the wages paid per day. You asked for that, 
Mr. Williams, the other day, and on that^ hint I cabled for that 
information. 

The table refeiTed to is as followjs: 

Coi^i of manufacturing cigars^ per I^OOOy perfecto size, at Manila. * 

Labor 14 

Material, including? tobacco, labels, tin foil, boxes, rings, etc 36i 

General charges 5 



Total cost of manufacturing 55^ 

or 127.75. 

Statement showing number of cigars made by Filipino workmen, class, iragex per 1,000 
cigars, and wages per dag of nine hours. 



Class. 



Invincibles 

Incomparables.. 

Celestiales 

Imperiales 

Defenders 

Regalias 

Favorites 

Perfectosa 

Bouquet«« 

Cazaaores .. . . 

Culebras 

Reiua Victoria.. 

Violetas 

High Life 

Republicauos . . . 

Panetelas 

Lanceroa 

Petlts Bouquets . 

Petits Dues 

Jazmines. 
Torpedofl. 
Sf • 



lea. 



Media Regalia 

Princesas 

Conchas Kspeciales . 

Londres 

Damas 

Sefioritaa 





Wages per 1,000. 


. Daily 








wage 


Number 


Philip- 


United 


rate. 


of cigars. 


pine 


States 


United 




Island 


States 




currency. 




currency. 


75 


25 


«12.50 


$0.94 


100 


m 


8.75 


.87,^ 


100 


17 


8.80 


.85 


120 


16.1 


8.25 


.99 


100 


15 


7.50 


.75 


120 


12i 


6.25 


. 75 


150 


14 


7.00 


i.aT 


150 


12 


6.00 


.90 


150 


9i 


4.75 


.7U 


200 


7 


3.50 


.70 


200 


6i 


3.25 


.65 


250 


Sk 


4.25 


1.06 


250 


9 


4.50 


i.m 


150 


10 


5.00 


.75 


250 


61 


3. 375 


.844 


200 


9 


4.50 


I.m 


200 


9 


4.50 


1.12i 


200 


9 


4.50 


i.m 


150 


9 


4.50 


.674 


200 


9 


4.50 


1. 124 


250 


7k 


3.75 


.93* 


300 


6 


3.00 


.90 


250 


6A 


3.25 


.8U 


250 


6 


3.00 


.75 


300 


6 


3.00 


.90 


:^50 


4i 


2.25 


.79 


350 


Sk 


1.75 


.61 


800 


U 


.75 


.60 



a Two pesos additional per 1,000 for tin foil. 

The next table shows the cost of Philippine cigars at Manila, per 
1,000, under these different rates. That is also worked out and prob- 
abh^ will be useful to the committee. 

The table referred to is as follows: 

Cost of Philippine cigars at Manila per 1,000; cost of same plus the 75 per cent Diugley 
rate, and cost plus the 25 per cent rate. {Dingley rate, ^4-50 per pound and 25 per cent 
ad valorem. ) 



Pounds. 



Perfectoa 17 

High Life 18 

Media Regalia i 17 

Panetela ! U 

Londres 15 

Senoritas 4 

Segundo Habanos , 11 



Cost per 
thou- 
sand. 



$25.00 
21.00 
13.00 
16.00 
11.00 
7.50 
6.50 



Cost un- 1 Cost un- Cost un- 
der 75 I der25 der 50 

per cent i per cent per cent 
rate. rate. rate. 



»87.06 
85.68 
72. 81 
56.12 
63.68 
22.40 
44.84 



$45.69 
42.56 
32.93 
29.37 
28.56 
12.46 
19.28 



866.38 

64.12 
52.86 
42.74 
46. 12 
17.42 
32.06 
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Colonel Edwards. Then here is a chart showing the exports of 
tobacco for the Philippine Islands since American occupation, crude 
and manufactured. 1 will submit that, Mr. Chairman, and whether 
it ought to be printed or not is to be determined. Two or three mem- 
bers of the committee have asked me for information upon the exports 
of the tobacco from the Philippine Islands to the countries mentioned 
during the fiscal years 1899-1904 for leaf tobacco, cigars, cigarettes, 
and others, manufactured. This table has just been worked out, and 
therefore I think will be useful to the whole committee. It will be 
found at the conclusion of this statement. 

Also inquiries have been made of me as to the import duties charged 
b}^ foreign countries on the Philippine tobacco and its manufactures 
sent to Grermanj', Austria-Hungary, China, etc., and I have dug that 
information out of the respective tariflfs of those countries and had 
them translated, and thej^ will probably be of use as the}^ are reduced 
to United States measure. 

Import duties charged hn foreign rountried on Philippine fohacat and its manufactures. 

The bulk of Philippine tobacco and its manufactures exported is credited to the 
United Kingdom, Germany, prance, Spain, Austria- Hungary, Netherlands, China, 
Japan, British East Indies, Dutch East Indies, and Australia. The import duties 
levied on tobacco in its various forms by these countries are given below. 

UNITED KINGDOM. 

Tobacco, unmanufactured, containing 10 pounds or more of moisture in every 
100 pounds of weight thereof per pound. . $0. 79 

Tobacco, unmanufactured, containing less than 10 pounds of moisture in 
every 100 pounds of weight thereof per pound . . .87 

Cigars - do 1. 46 

Cigarettes do 1.17 

GERMANY. 

Tobacco in the leaf, unmanufactured ' per pound . . . 092 

Tobacco, manufactured, leaves wholly or partly stripped; waste of manufac- 
tured tobacco leaves per pound . . . 195 

Tobacco stalks and ribs do 092 

Tobacco, chewing, and snuff do 195 

Cigars and cigarettes ". do 292 

FRANCE. 

Tobacco, in leaves or stalks: 

For the Regie Free. 

For private account Prohibited. 

Tobacco, manufactured, for the Regie Free. 

Note. — Limited quantities of manufactured tobacco, not to exceed 22 pounds per 
consignee per year, may be imported for personal use under a special tariff. 



Cigars of foreign manufacture, Regie duty per pound . . $2. 63 

Cigarettes, Regie duty do 1. 43 

Cut tobacco, Regie duty do 1. 43 

Note. — The tobacco monopoly may clear tjhrough the customs manufactured 
tobaccos for private persons, but with a further tax of froml2 to25 per cent ad valorem 
according to class of manufacture. 
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AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

Tobacco, unmanufactured (imported by special permission) per pound.. $0. 04ft 

Tobacco, manufactured (imported by special permission ) .* .do 115 

Note. — In addition to the duty, the following licensing tax is to be levied for every 
pound of the net weight paying duty: 

Cigars and cigarettes per pound.. $2.03 

Other manufactured tobacco do 1. 55 

Unmanufactured tobacco do 1.2^ 

NETHERLANDS. 

Tobacco: 

In leaves, rolls, and unflattened ribs per 100 pounds. . |0. 13 

In leaves, rolls, and flattened ribs do 274 

Cut, snuff, and other manufactures do 2. 193 

Cigars do 7. 31 

CHINA. 

Tobacco: 

Leaf per 100 pounds. . . 43 

Prepared, in bulk do 51 

Cigarettes: 

First quality (exceeding $3.24 per 1,000 value) per M . . .36 

Second quality (not exceeding $3.24 per 1,000 value) do 07 

agars 1 do 36 

JAPAN. 

Tobacco, leaf, ad valorem per cent; . 70 

Cigars and other manufactures, ad valorem do 300 

Note. — This includes war tax of 100 per cent on previous tax. 

BRITISH EAST INDIES. 

Tobacco: 

Unmanufactured Free. 

Manufactured, ad valorem per cent. . 5 

DUTCH EAST INDIES. 

Western Borneo: 

Tobacco, smoking, and snuff per 100 pounds. . $1. 46ft 

Manila cigars do 36. 54 

Other cigars and cigarettes do 9. 13 

Residency of east coast of Sumatra: 
Tobacco — 

Chinese do 2.20 

Manila and Habana i do 5. 60 

Snuff do.... 7.31 

Cigars, Manila and Habana do 36. 54 

Other cigars do 9. 13 

Territory of Lobok: 

Tobacco (as unenumerated goods and not in list of exceptions), ad 
valorem per cent. . 4 

AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH. 

Tobacco: 

Manufactured per pound. . $0. 79 

Unmanufactured do 79 

Unmanufactured, but entered to be locally manufactured into tobacco, 
cigars, and cigarettes, to be paid at the time of removal to the fac- 
tory per pound. . . 3ft 

Cigars, 15 per cent ad valorem and per pound 1. 52 

Cigarettes per pound. . 1. 57 

Snuff., do 1.57 

Note, — In addition to the above duties excise charges are assessed as follows: 
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Tobacco, manufactured • per pound. . $0. 24 

Cijjars do 36 

Cigarettes do 73 

Snuff .do 49 

I also have a table of the importations of leaf tobacco into the United 
States by countries during the calendar years 1895-1904 which follows: 

Importations of leaf tobacco into the United States^ by countries^ during the calendar years, 

1895-1904. 
[Data compiled from official returns of the Department of Commerce and Labor.] 



Calendar year— 



1895. 
1896. 
1897. 



1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 



Imported from — 



Cuba. 



Quantity. 



Pounds. 
25,555,660 
14,366,763 
4,217,347 
4,120,717 
11,029,548 
14,935,661 
17,826,079 
22,288,580 
21,565,215 
19,110,513 



Value. 



I., Uek626 

^^.-1',J.013 
-. s:-, 497 

^. .^:^7. 234 
'.J. 'A 1^.096 
■-J, 7:tc;. 526 

111, 1:S7.&75 
•.»,;i^7.519 



Netherlands. 


Germany. 


Quantity. 
Pounds. 


Value. 


Quantity. 
Pounds. 


Value. 




3,781,253 


$4,765,203 


257, 711 


•174,200 


3,448,058 


3,071,194 


604,840 


287,360 


4,640,020 


4,402,020 


1,689,487 


71,637 


4,708,364 


4,682.676 


281,222 


165, 575 


3,849,553 


3,693,525 


319,246 


152,222 


5,830,789 


5,159,956 


324, 110 


135,968 


5,946,210 


5,480,669 


1,094,136 


. 280,362 


5,432,410 


4,457,096 


693,734 


330,916 


6,360,259 


4,635,146 


1,164,006 


465,325 


6,663,431 


4,869,702 


911,267 


493,468 



Imported from- 



Calendar year- 



British North 
America. 



Mexico. 



Other countries. 



Total. 



iQuantity.l Value. I ^\^P' I Value. | Quantity. Value. 



1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 



Pounds. 

1,344,521 
730,703 
535,539 
476,012 
521,693 
368,721 
396,257 
288,478 
643,840 

1,129,010 



$802,774 
566,989 
428,339 
316,767 
470,385 
213,973 
284,333 
157,800 
406,469 
551,252 



Pounds. 
68,895 
346,468 
769,326 
803,766 
245,285 
200,567 
169, 155 
252,394 
141,268 
133,227 



Quantity. 



$14,665 
144,935 
339,236 
285, 817 
62,974 
53,668 
47,308 
61,596 
34,800 
38,610 



Pounds. 

347,869 

862,882 

1,097,024 

917,759 

1,312,661 

1,532,257 

2,585,714 

3,236,616 

3,123,345 

2,654,858 



$146, 111 

281,507 

1,312,223 

296,830 

384,749 

467, 108 

889,758 

1,477,483 

1,572,967 

1,317,682 



' J' 
, 31 

I 12. 
11, 

I 17, 
! 23. 
, 28, 



Value. 



$15,2-25,920 
10,497,601 
9,0?2,468 
8,580,162 
11,789,639 
14,867,897 
16,190,526 
16,221,416 
17,272,682 
16,658,223 



Just as I was leaving my desk this cablegram was put on it. 1 have 
not any other authority, except that I have assumed, to read it. It 
reads as follows: 

Manila. (Received 1.23 a. m., January 25, 1905.) 
Roosevelt, Washington: 

Filipino tobacco manufacturers protest against false claim of operatives San Fran- 
cisco alleging that we employ Chinese operatives manufacture cigars. We appeal to 
the generosity of the American people for the free admission of Filipino manufactured 
tobacco as a consequence American sovereignty. 

Hernandez, 
President Tobacco Manufacturers. 

Evidently the newspapers have reported these meetings, and that 
that there was an allegation that there were a lot of Chinamen 
employed in the trade there. 

Here are some cablegrams relative to tobacco. They are really 
embodied in what I have given you already; that is, the information 
is worked out in those tables. But possibly it will be of interest to 
have me read these cablegrams. 
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The first one reads as follows: 

[Cablegram sent January 1«, 1905.] 

Opposition to 75 per cent reduction Philippine tobacco cJaini if total Philippine 
tobacco exports diverted to the United States, will injure seriously 120,000,000 
pounds annual United States domestic production cigar leaf. Cable immediately 
what proportion total Philippine exports unmanufactured tobacco is suilable for 
wrapper, proportion suitable for filler, suitable for other purposes, and average valu- 
ation each class per pound at Manila. 

The answer to that was received January 20, as follows: 

With reference to your telegram of the 18th, Shuster reports total exports tobacco, 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1904, 19,044,290 pounds. 

That is what appeared in the statistical table. 

Mr. Dalzell. That is to all countries? 

Colonel Edwards. Yes, sir. [Continuing cablegram:] 

[Cablegram received January 20.] 

With reference to your telegram of 18th, Shuster reports total exports tobacco fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1904, 19,044,290 pounds. Tavera gives exporters figures 
18,226,000 pounds. -Twenty per cent of exports for wrappers at 30 cents gold per 
pound; remaining 80 per cent used for fillings and smoking tobacco. Price, fillings, 
10 cents per pound; smoking tobacco, 7i cents. 

Thirteen million two hundred thousand pounds of total exported to iLuropean 

countries having tobacco monopoly; balance to other European markets. Exports 

of wrapper tobacco decreasing because of local demand and diminished production. 

If left to themselves, tendency natives is to produce poorer grades, chiefly absorbed 

«by local and Spanish markets. 

Report of the collector of customs shows reduction exported cigars last two fiscal 
years over preceding years about 42 per cent. One large cigar manufacturer here 
threatening to move to Hongkong, where they can get Sumatra wrappers free of duty 
and cheaper labor. 

Exporters here have largely lost oriental markets on account of tlie competition — 
cheaper tobacco from other oriental countries. 

Mr. Clark. Do they chew tobacco at all in Manila? 

Colonel Edwards. No, sir. 

Mr. Clark. Do they manufacture any chewing tobacco at all there? 

Colonel Edwards. No, sir; they do not. 

The Chairman. Do those tables properly indicate where the figures 
indicate amounts of American money and where they indicate the 
Filipino mone}^; whether it is dollars or pesos, or where it is centavos 
and where it is cents? 

Colonel Edwards. Yes, sir; we always use the word ''centavos" 
where we mean the new silver cent. 

The Chairman. I thought, from your reading, that some of those 
amounts were in American money and some in Philippine money. 

Colonel Edwards. I would also call the attention of the committee 
to the fact that we have adopted as the sign for the peso the capital 
''P" with two horizontal lines drawn through the bulb of the ''P.'' 
That means the peso, equal to 50 cents gold. 

Mr. Williams of Mississippi. Whom is that cablegram from? 

Colonel Edwards. From General Wright, the civil governor. It is 
his official statement. 

Then we have here a cable sent January 19, as follows: 

[Cable sent January 19.] 

Cablfe full details as possible concerning wages, agricultural laborers, tobacco fields* 
* * * Supply of labor in the province of Isabela and other tobacco-producing 
provinces. 
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To that we received the following reply on Januaiy 21. 

[Cable received January 21.] 

With reference to your telegram of 19th, practically all tobacco offered for sale 
produced in northern provinces, principally Cagayan ai^d Isabela, produced as a rule 
on small tracts land occupied by cultivators. Family of four will produce tobacco 
valued at, say, 140 pesos. The few large estates farm their lands by tenants on shares. 
Total production per capita small. * * * 

The next is this cablegram, .sent January 22: 

[Cablegram sent January '22.] 

Customs figures fiscal year ending June 30, 1904, show amount exportations from 
the Philippine Islands unmanufactured tobacco, nineteen Tnillion odd pounds, at a 
value of million odd dollars. Opponents of our bill claim that this shows value in 
Manila, cigar leaf, 5 cents per pound. How do you reconcile these figures with price 
stated in your telegram of January 20? Consult Shuster; answer as soon as possible. 

Send immediately export prices various classes of cigars per thousand, giving 
weight; for instance, Perfectos, High Life, ]Media Regalia, Panetelas, Londres, as 
well as cheaper grades, if any. 

The answer to that, received January 24, was as follows: 

[Answer received January 24.] 

With reference to your telegram of 22nd, upon investigation Shuster finds his sta- 
tistics as to amount of tobacco exported during the last fiscal year correct — as to value, 
incorrect — but based on sworn invoices by exporters, who, for some reason not 
very clear, have systematically and, as they claim, since 1883 undervalued tobacco 
exports. Figures given from investigation made by Tavera, correct. In other words, 
value of tobacco exported last year was about $2,500,000, instead of $1,000,000 
reported by Shuster. Made no actual investigation, for the reason that duties spe- 
cific and no fraud on revenue committed. 

Export prices and weight per thousand as follows: 



Perfectos 

High Life 

Media Regalia 

Panetelas 

Londres 

Senoritas 

Segundo Habanos . 



Pesos. 


Pounds. 


1 
50' 


17 


42 i 


18 


26 1 


17 


32 1 


11 


22 ; 


15 


15 ! 


4 


13 ' 

i 


11 



Mr. Williams. For how many cigars is this? 

Colonel Edwards. Per thousand. 

The next is a cablegram received January 25, as follows: 

[Cablegram received Januaiy 26.] 

Conference with tobacco exporters this morning develops following unanimous 
opinion: If Dingley tariff removed no wrapper tobacco as it is known in the United 
States will go to the United States; only cigars and small amount selected filler. 
Think value exported tobacco stated yesterday at 2,500,000, based on Tavera' s 
figures, is too high; less than 2,000,000 nearer correct. Figures given result confer- 
ence with exporters and Shuster' s personal investigation. Difficult to get real values. 

I next present a cablegram sent January 25, together with the 
answer received Januar}^ 26, which are as follows: 

[Cablegram sent January 25.] 

What is the cost manufacturing 1,000 Perfectos, and cost labor and materials? 
AVith reference to your telegram of 24th, how many cigars will Filipino workman 
make daily, each class, with daily wages? How many hours constitute day labor? 

[Cablegram received January 26.] 

With reference to your telegram of 25th, cost of manufacturing 1,000 Perfectos, 55 J 
pesos, divided as follows: Labor, 14; material, including tobacco, labels, tin foil, boxes, 
rings, etc., 36 J pesos; general charges, 5. 
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Tavera furnishes following figures as to number of cigars made by Filipino work- 
men in day of nine hours and wages per thousand cigars: 



Invincibles 

Incomparables . 

Celestiales 

Imperial es 

Defenders 

Regalias 

Favorites 

Perf ectos 

Bouquets 

Oazadores 

dulebras 

Reina Victorias 

Violetas 

High Life 




Republicanos 

Panetelas 

Lanceros 

Petits Bouquets 

Petits Due 

Jazmines 

Torpedos 

Stogies 

Media Regalia 

Princesas 

Conchas Especiales 

Londres 

Damas 

Senoritas 



Number. 



250 

200 
200 
200 
150 
200 
250 
300 
250 
250 
300 
350 
350 
800 



9 
7i 
6 
6i 
6 
6 
3^ 
3i 
li 



a And 2 additional for tin foil. 

Then come two cablegrams sent January 26, and the answer received 
January 27, which are as follows: 

[Cablegrams sent January 26. J 

(1) How many million cigars were manufactured in the Philippine Islands during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1904? How many million cigars were exported? If 
practicable, state the number of exported Perfectos, High Life, Panetelas, Media 
Kegalias, Londres, Sefloritas, and Segundo Habanos. What is the average produc- 
tion of tobacco, in pounds, per hectare in the Province of Cagayan, in the Province 
of Isabela, in the Province of La Union, and the other Ilocos provinces? 

(2) Referring to telegram from your ofl&ce of the 20th instant, what is the amount 
of filler tobacco and of smoking tobacco exported last year? 

[Answer received January 27.] 

With reference to your telegrams of 26th, further investigation by Shuster develops 
estimate of 20 per cent of exports of tobacco being suitable tor wrappers is misleading. 
The facts are there is only a small part of 1 per cent of this tobacco which w^ould be 
used for wrappers by the manufacturers in the United States. It is very low grade 
tobacco used for cheap cigars made in Spain and other tobacco-monopoly countries. 
There is not more than enough wrapper tobacco produced here to meet demands 
local manufacturers' high-grade cigars. The most of these cigars are used here; a 
small proportion exported. 

Impossible to get any accurate idea of the comparative amount of filler and smoking 
tobacco exported last year. It is nearly all very low grade, and little of it could be 
used in the United States for fillers. 

Total number cigars exported last fiscal year, 104, 81 1 ,000. Nearly all this extremely 
low grade; proportion high grade very small. 

Shuster is now at work to ascertain number of those mentioned in your telegram 
exported last year; also average production northern provinces. Will send as soon 
as possible. Will take some time to get reliable data. 

Tavera reports average production per hectare in the province of Cagayan, in the 
province of Isabela, is about 1,100 pounds; in the province of La Union and Ilocos, 
about 1,300 pounds. 

Now, it is not my province to mention the position of the adminis- 
tration on this bill, and Secretary Taf t, as I have said, will address you 
either this afternoon or to-morrow morning. But I would like to say, 
as a subordinate, and as a man who has been identified with this ques- 
tion for about five y^rs, that I have been very much impressed by the 
presentation of the case of the sugar and tobacco people. They seemed 
so thoroughly in earnest, and they have aroused the whole countr3^ and 
got them scared to death in that interest. And, looking at the thing 
dispassionately, and from both sides, now that I have heard the other, 
I do not think there is the slightest cause for apprehension. There 
certainly is not on the part of the sugar people, as I think Secretarj^ 
Taft will so show you. 
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One must realize that the deficit from the total production from all 
the sources we have, including Cuba, was 504,000 tons last 3"ear, and 
as Colonel Colton will show you, if you take the probable increased 
production in the Philippines, there should be no alarm, irrespective 
of what he will show of the markets that will absorb the Philippine 
sugars. I believe that if this relief is granted that is proposed by the 
bill it will only make possible the chance to pay the mortgage indebt- 
edness on the farms in the Philippines devoted to sugar, and make them 
profitable, and that the attractions to labor are in a much more profita- 
ble field in hemp, and to-day rice is a more profitable employment. 
Six 3^ears ago the Philippine Islands were exporters of rice. Last 
year rice constituted 40 per cent of our total importations, and the 
demand for it and the increased price will, I believe, increase the price 
of labor. 

What has impressed me more than anything else is the wonderful 
influence of the Washington representative in scaring up j)eople 
throughout the country. We have had experiences of that kind in 
the Rev. Wilbur F. Crafts about the way we controlled the sale of 
liquor and several other forms of vice in the Philippines, and now, 
only second to him, is evidenced the power of Mr. Palmer and Mr. 
Crounse in needlessly arousing interests through the country, so thinks 
a Government clerk who has to meet all the questions from the alarmed 
people throughout this country. 

Mr. Clark. What is the reason that Mr. Shuster and those other 
officials over there can not give more definite data than they do ? They 
seem to change it from day to day. 

Colonel Edwards. 1 don't know; because there is no reason to under- 
value their imports, because the duty is specific. 

Mr. Clark. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Edw^ards. And as to the difference between the filler and a 
smoking tobacco making up such a poor cigar, I do not think they 
make record of the differentiation on the different grades. There is 
one thing that I can say on the total amount that the} have given; Mr. 
Shuster is very, very careful on those things. He is a hair splitter 
in the way of getting up statistics, and has undoubtedly gone into this 
thing very exhaustively, and I would think on that two million differ- 
ence between the Commission and himself that the final figure was 
probably the more accurate statement. 

Mr. Hill. Perhaps the valuation was made in reference to vi^porta- 
tions into other countries, where there is an ad valorem duty. 

Colonel Edwards. 1 think so. 

Mr. Needham. Have you looked at those questions which were put 
in the record by Mr. Fordney on the first day ? 

Colonel Edwards. I think that I could answer those, offhand. 1 
could give you m}'^ opinion on those questions. 

Mr. Curtis. Why not let Colonel Edwards take those questions and 
give us answers to them ? 

Colonel Edwards. I am quite willing to attempt to answer these 
questions. I think that Secretary Taft would do it better; but 1 have 
a little orientation in that direction, and would just as lief try to answer 
them. 

Mr. Needham. Probabh'^ the Secretary had better do it. 

Colonel Edwards. I think that he had better do it. I would be 
very glad indeed to give you my answers, if you want to hear them. 
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STATEMEITT OF COL. GEORGE E. COLTOIT. 

I have here, gentlemen of the committee, an original Filipino 
document. It was originally written in the Spanish language under 
the direction of the Filipino president of the Iloilo Chamber of 
Commerce, and it is therefore in Spanish composition. A trans- 
lation has been made, and if it is the desire that I should read the 
petition, I will do so. 

The Chairman. You might read enough to show the object of 
the petition. 

Colonel CoLTON. Very well, I will do so [reading] : 

Iloilo Chamber of Commebce and Agriculture, 

Novemher 26, 190^. 
To the Congress of the United States of America : 

The Iloilo Chamber of Commerce and Agriculture, representing the sugar- 
cane growers of this American territory, respectfully requests that the customs 
tax now imposed upon Philippine sugar, when shipped to the mainland 
territory of the United States, be wholly removed, and begs to submit the 
following statement regarding the condition of the sugar industry in these 
islands and the necessities for the action requested : 

The present situation of the sugar district is extremely discouraging, due 
to the bad crops of sugar harvested since 1898, and this condition, unless reckon- 
ing upon the abolition of the Dingley tariff, unfortunately will not improve, 
as, though the causes (war, revolution, rinderpest, etc.) which originally 
brought about the actual depression have disappeared, and apart from the 
critical financial condition of the planter, which prevents him from properly 
cultivating his estates, everything has become so dear that the cultivation of 
sugar cane does not even give him a sufficiency to cover his living expenses. 

Before going into the reasons why we consider the abolition of the Dingley 
tariff upon Philippine sugar as the only measure, in our judgment, to prevent 
the total ruin of these provinces, we shall make estimate of what the produc- 
tion of the sugar costs. We will base our estimate on the expenses^ of an estate 
producing 4,000 to 5,000 piculs, or, say, from 250 to 312 tons, having chosen 
such an estate as tliey are the most numerous. For the production of said 
quantity of sugar plantings on an extension of about 125 acres are needed. The 
cost is as follows, taken f rojn to-day's ruling prices : 

Philippine cnrrency. 

Plowing 125 acres ready to plant !P'625. 00 

Cleaning drains before planting 145.00 

Planting 125 acres . 675.00 

Plowing four times between plants 430.00 

Weeding and cleaning cane three times 850.00 

Cleaning drains after cane has grown up 145.00 

Cutting and transporting cane to mill 1, 718. 75 

Making the sugar 2,313.00 

Packing and mats 770.00 

Lime, oil, tallow, petroleum, etc 267.00 

Firewood 900. 00 

Carting, freight, and delivering expenses 2, 250. 00 

Salaries 2, 760. 00 

Unforeseen expenses 650. 00 

Rent (say depreciation, taxes, and repairs) 2,000.00 

Interest at 8 per cent per annum on expenses 430. 00 

Total -1. , 16, 928. 75 

We have taken into account 50 cents per picul for carting, freight to Iloilo, 
and delivering expenses as a low average. 

One hundred and twenty-five acres of good land, as we have already said, 
produce, under normal circumstances, from 4,000 to 5,000 piculs, or 250 to 312 
tons; say, 4,500 piculs (281i tons) as the average. We can not take into 
account a price higher than P4 per picul, or P64 per ton, though, as it is true 
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that it can be higher, as it is Just at the present moment, it can also be lower, 
as it happened last crop, when a large proiwrtion of same was sold at 3.50 to 
3.87i Pfs. Mexican per picul. 

We obtain thus P18,000 for the 4,506 piculs, and if we deduct therefrom the 
PI 6,928.75, coHf of its production (1 ton, at POO. 18), we have a balance remain- 
ing of Pl,071.25, or $535.62 United States cun-ency, ^for replacing cattle (cost- 
ing to-day PlOO to PI 45 each) and for the living expenses of the planter. This 
Is under favorable circumstances, but should they be the reverse, such as 
drought, excessive rain, or locust, then the results are disastrous. How many 
planters saw their last crop dried up and then the shriveled cane eaten by 
locusts. 

It can not be wondered, then, that the crops which in 1897 and preceding 
years amounted to 150,000 tons and more should have diminished to about 
80,000 tons in the past year, while the prospective crop Is only estimated at 
65,000 tons. That to follow In all probability will be an equal percentage 
smaller. Thus gradually an industry fostered by the late Spanish Government 
will be dead within four to five years. 

It may be asked. If the cane planters have experienced such bad results, why 
have they not grown something else? We will suppose that the planters should 
be willing to lose the millions of dollars now Invested In machinery In Panay 
and Negros, and that, though the cultivation of sugar before all other work is 
eminently more suitable to the constitution of the Filipino, they would be willing 
to change sugar growing for any other product, to what other product could they 
turn their attention? As cotton, coffee, cocoa, and tea can not be thought of on 
account of the local climatic conditions, there only remain hemp, copra, and rice. 
In some few specially selected parts hemp Is growing and being extended all 
possible ; sea-beach land might be more taken advantage of for growing copra, 
and the lowlands in the Interior of Panay and Negros dedicated to rice, but 
what Is to become of the rest of the lands now dedicated to sugar cane? Forci- 
bly they would be fallow. In such an event what would become of the 700,000 
people now living by the sugar Industry? What means can be provided for 
them? And, further, by what other means could the landowner provide his 
government taxes? 

It is distressing to this chamber to take up a so well-known and much- 
discussed iKDlnt, and we are convinced that we must support a continuance of 
the production of sugar, as the interests of the laborer, landowner, and Gov- 
ernment are one, and we can not imagine any other measure that can give new 
impulse to the sugar Industry except the abolition of the Dlngley tariff on our 
sugars. For the welfare of this district, to prevent the total ruin of a region 
which has suffered gi'eater than any other In these Islands, and therefore, per- 
haps, has had less consideration, we ask for the abolition of the Dlngley tariff. 
We believe we are entitled to demand It as an equitable concession. Is It Just 
that Porto Rico should enjoy privileges that had not been granted to the Phil- 
ippines — as American as the other? Before the change of government we had 
free trade with Spain, and that market now would be a very Important one to 
us, owing to tremendously Increased consumption of sugar there. Is there 
anything more Just, having lost that market, than that the new Government 
should open theirs? 

We know of the unjust opposition in the United States to our pretensions, 
and we are amazed at It. 

Even If the Philippines doubled or trebled their crop and exported the entire 
product to the United States, which Is entirely Improbable, of what significance 
would be the Importation of three or four hundred thousand tons of our sugar 
into that country? Why, It would simply mean a proportional reduction In the 
quantity of other sugars entering the United States, whereby foreign mdustries 
are supported. 

Those interested in American sugar may rest tranquil on this score and have 
no fear of Philippine competition, which seems to be the terrifying but delusive 
dream that haunts them. In the Vlsayas there Is a great scarcity of laborers. 
At the time crops were 150,000 tons a good many planters were greatly pushed to 
obtain the necessary labor. The scarcity of labor Is to-day more serious, owing 
to the late revolutions, cholera, fevers, and — why should we not say it — on account 
of famine. For these reasons, as long as the population of the Vlsayas does not 
Increase considerably, we are sure that the production of sugar can not surpass 
a limit of 175,000 tons, the government forbidding us to look elsewhere for 
laborers. This on one side; on the other we have open to us the Chinese 
markets. 
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Formerly sugar was unknown in the interior of China, and less than twenty 
years ago the only sugar exported from here to China went to the Hongkong 
refineries to be refined and reexported to Australia. This has changed ; to-day 
oor sugars, owing to their late cheapness, have been introduced by Chinese 
merchants into the Interior of China, where it is consumed In its raw state 
and is now a yearly increasing domestic necessity, as confirmed by statistics. 
If we compare China with Japan, where twenty years ago sugar was almost 
unknown and which now possesses important refineries, we are certain that 
China will also quickly have its refining centers, when all the sugar we could 
possibly produce will not suffice their wants. The abolishment of the Dingley 
tariff would raise our basis for sales to Chinese markets and oblige the Chinese 
merchants, who know that by paying a little over European values they can 
secure our sugar, to pay the full value for it. At equal prices there can be no 
doubt that Philippine sugars will go to nearby China, where they are sold on 
color and not on jwlarlzation, and where the seller is not exposed to any claims 
even in falling markets. 

This chamber never has nor will discuss political measures, but in concluding 
this statement it seems proper to point out the great political influence that 
favorable action upon this petition would have, as a prosperous people are 
always contended with their lot. 
vRespectfully submitted, Raymundo Melliza, 

Angulo, President Iloilo Chamher of Commerce and Agriculture, 

The Chairman. There is a certain item that you named in the be- 
ginning of that petition that ought not to be counted in more than 
once in every seven to fifteen years, is there not — ^the planting and 
draining? 

Colonel CoLTON. No, sir ; it is every year. 

Mr. Clark. They do not plant sugar cane every year, do they ? 

Colonel CoLTON. Yes sir ; m the Philippine Islands. 

Mr. Clark. Why, somebodv testified here the other day that they 
did not plant the sugar cane but once in every seven to fifteen years. 

Colonel CoLTON. That is a great mistake, sir. 

The Chairman. Do you know that of your own knowledge? 

Colonel CoLTON. Yes, sir. It is planted every year. 

Mr. Clark. We want to get the straight of it. 

Colonel CoLTON. I do not mean to say but that the sugar cane 
might grow if it was not planted every year, but they plant it every 
year, as a matter of fact. 

Mr. Dalzell. Is the cost of production of sugar by the pound 
given there? 

Colonel CoLTON. I believe not. I have that here, however. 

The Chairman. Did you state the price, the cost of sugar per 
pound, in that? 

Colonel CoLTON. No, sir. 

The Chairman. I thought you said that you stated it. 

Colonel CoLTON. No, sir. ^rhis is simply the petition that I have 
presented, and I had not read that until this morning. 

The Chairman. Will you state the cost, the price per pound, of 
sugar? 

Colonel CoLTON. I think I have it among my data here. 

The Chairman. You have a statement of your own? 

Colonel CoLTON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Williams, of Mississippi. Before he leaves that petition I want 
to ask him a question. Do you know the nationality, the occupations, 
and the numbers of the board of trade at Manila? 

Colonel CoLTON. The board of trade at Manila ? There are several 
there. 
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Mr. Williams, of Mississippi. Of this board of trade? 

Colonel CoLTON. This is the Iloilo Chamber of Commerce and Agri- 
culture. Iloilo is the sugar port of the islands. 

The Chairman. Proceed with your statement. 

Colonel CoLTON. I have read you all of this petition, and, as I say, I 
had not read it fully before until this morning. 

Mr. Williams, of Mississippi. Do you know the nationality and 
occupation and the numbers or the members of this chamber or com- 
merce ? 

Colonel CoLTOi^ . Yes, sir. 

Mr. Williams, of Mississippi. Will you hand that in to the stenog- 
rapher ? 

Colonel CoLTON. Yes, sir. I have here a few remarks that I desire 
to submit on the subject of this petition, Mr. Chairman, because I am 
well acquainted with this organization, and know it to be composed 
of the sugar producers, and Filipinos particularly 

Mr. Needham. ^Vhat is the nationality of the sugar manufacturers 
in the islands? 

Colonel CoLTON. The sugar manufacturers are Filipinos, largely. 

Mr. Needham. Are they not Spanish and English? 

Colonel CoLTON. There are some Spaniards, but the sugar is largely 
made by the Filipinos. 

Mr. Needham. I know the planters are Filipinos, but the manu- 
facturers? 

Colonel CoLTON. There are no refineries in the islands. The sugar 
in the islands is made on the estates. 

Mr. Needham. The estates on which they are grown. Who owns 
those estates? 

Colonel CoLTON. They belong largely to Filipinos. There are 
some estates, of course, which are owned by Spaniards, but the great 
majority of the estates which are referred to in this petition are 
owned by Filipinos. 

In presenting a petition by the Iloilo Chamber of Commerce and 
Agriculture, adring that the duty upon Philippine sugar into the 
United States be 'rooUy removed, it seems proper to explain that the 
character of this body differs very materially from that of other 
bodies known as boards of trades and chambers of commerce. 

The Iloilo Chamber of Commerce and Agriculture, whose presi- 
dent, Hon. Raymundo Melliza, is the distinguished and patriotic 
Filipino governor of the province of Iloilo, especially represents, 
and is composed, to a large extent, of the native inhabitants and 
others actually engaged in the production of sugar upon Negros, the 
only important island of the Archipelago whose people have never 
raised the sword against the American nag, but who, surrounded as 
they were bv the smoke of insurrection, adopted and raised that 
emblem of freedom and justice of their own free will, asked for 
American civil government, and since receiving it have lent their 
best efforts to maintain it. 

This organization in addition to its commercial functions has a 
patriotic purpose, and thus it has incorporated in its constitution as 
one of the prominent reasons for its existence, the clause " to support 
the Government and aid by all proper means the enforcement of its 
laws." 
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Of the sugar exported from the Philippine Islands, 97 per cent, 
as shown by statistics, is shipped through the port of Hoilo, and prac- 
tically all of this is produced upon the island of Negros. Hence it 
will be understood tnat the Iloilo Chamber of Commerce and Agri- 
culture properly represents the cane planters and the sugar industry 
of the islands. 

These intelligent people, some of whom were educated in the United 
States and others abroad, knew when they voluntarily adopted the 
Stars and Stripes as their standard and sought American control, that 
they were placing themselves and their future in the hands of a people 
too great, too generous, and too fair to take advantage of their weak- 
ness or deny them any portion of their rights. 

So during these last six years when ui&y have suffered in silence 
from disastrous business conditions, resulting famine and distress, 
which might have been relieved by our timely action with not the 
slightest evil result to any interest within the mainland territory, 
they have never regretted their choice nor murmured against those in 
whom they trust, resting securely in the belief that when the facts 
should become known to the American people justice would spe-edily 
be done, as it must. 

They know that relief can come to them only through action by 
Congress, and based upon their reasoning thus far, no doubt can rest 
in their minds but that such action wiU be taken as will give to them 
the same economical consideration accorded to all other Territories 
and islands belonging to the Republic. 

They believe that, having been deprived, through the change of 
sovereignty, of the markets and considerations formerly extended by 
the Spanish Government, the American people will extend to them 
the markets of the United States as unrestrictedly as the Spanish 
markets were extended in former times by the mother country. 

These people have certainly been tried in the fire of adversity, and 
have remained firm in their convictions to the verge of financial ruin. 
In view of their attitude, they are entitled to the utmost consideration 
from the home Government, which can only in justice grant their 
I)etition. 

They expect it because it is right, and they conceive of no action 
toward them by the American people based upon any other principle. 

This confidence has been inspired in them by a study of our history 
and traditions and through the teachings of your representatives. 

They would expect it even though the result might cause a slight 
ripple in the American sugar market. 

This, however, is an impossibility, as will clearly appear from an 
examination into the conditions surrounding the production of sugar 
in the Philippines and the markets available for its consumption. 

It is doubly certain that the abolishment of the present imj)ort duty 
against Philippine sugar, could not affect to the slightest degree the 
sugar industry or interests within the United States, because, first, 
it would not divert the Philippine exportations from their natural 
channel to the United States, and, second, because if the whole Phil- 
ippine product, consisting of less than 100,000, and never having ex- 
ceeded 250,000, tons should, by some unforeseen cause, be drawn to 
the American market, it could not, on account of local conditions, be 
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sufficiently increased to play [more than an insignificant part in fur- 
nishing the supply imported into the United States from foreign 
countries. 

Mr. Grosvenor. Into the United States from foreign countries? 

Colonel CoLTON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Grosvenor. What good will it do for the Filipinos, then? 

Colonel CoLTON. We need the competition, and we want you to 
fix the price of Philippine sugar. If it is. worth $10 in New York 
the Chinese merchant will pay the $10, less the freight to New York. 

Mr. Williams, of Mississippi. The theory is that it will just dis- 
place that much sugar imported into the United States from other 
countries, and they will get the market price for their sugar, if it 
comes here ? 

Colonel CoLTON. There is no question in my mind that the sugar 
that is grown in the Philippine Islands will go to China and Japan 
eventually, because there is not sugar enough to furnish them with 
the sugar they need at tiie present time. No Chinese merchant will 
pay any more for sugar than he has to. 

Mr. Clark. Is it true that the Chinese are just learning to eat 
sugar ? 

Colonel CoLTON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Clark. They have been a long time learning it. [Laughter.] 

Colonel CoLTON. Sugar was unknown in the interior of China up 
to within a few years ago, and the sugar of the Philippines that used 
to be sent to Hongkong was refined there and reexported to Australia 
and elsewhere. 

Mr. Grosvenor. Do the little Chinese like a sweet thing as ours do, 
or do they have to acquire the taste for it? I am asking about this 
seriously. 

Colonel CoLTON. I do not know. They have only had sugar for 
the last fifteen or twenty years. 

Mr. Dalzell. If the Philippine sugar is not coming to the Ameri- 
can market, what difference does it make to them what the price is? 

Colonel CoLTON. That is what we want — ^your help in fixing the 
price. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. In your statement you said that by reducing the 
duty on sugar coming to this country it would increase the sale of 
Philippine sugar to China and Japan ? 

Colonel CoLTON. If you will let me proceed with this statement, I 
think your question will be answered. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. I thought you were through. I beg your pardon. 

Colonel CoLTON. The natural market for the Philippine sugar is 
China, and to that market it will go, but at the price fixed by compe- 
tition. 

Twenty years ago sugar was unknown in the interior of China, and 
the small quantity shown by statistics to have been shipped there was 
refined in Hongkong and reexported to Australia and elsewhere. 
During recent years, however, owing to the fact that no profitable 
market has been open to Pliilippine sugar, Chinese merchants have 
taken it in continually increasing quantities, but at a sacrifice to the 
producers, and gradually introduced the use of it among their people 
until it has become a commonly known commodity and domestic 
necessity in that country. 
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The consumption of sugar in China, like that of flour, is increas- 
ing so rapidly that the possibilities of the future are incalculable. 
Flour importations have increased tenfold in ten years and there 
seems no limit to the amount those countless millions will be able 
to consume. This is true of any food stuff which is well received 
by the Chinese people and the price of which can be kept in reach 
of either the masses or the middle classes. 

Ten years ago the Philippines sent but little sugar to China for 
consumption, but during the last few years of unfortunate market 
conditions China has become the dumping ground for that unprofit- 
able product, where it is consumed in its raw state. 

The trouble with the Philippine sugar industry is not a lack of 
near-bv consumers, but the low price at which the product must 
be sold. The shrewd Chinese merchant is not apt to pay more for 
a product than it is worth in flie markets of the world. He knows 
perfectly well that by offering the equivalent or even a little less 
than European or American values, whichever happens to be the 
higher, taking into consideration the difference in freight and other 
expenses attending long shipments, he will be able to buy the Philip- 

{)ine sugar, because his mariiet is within four days' sailing from the 
Philippines, settlements are more easily, quickly, and always more 
satisfactorily made, and, most important of all, he is compelled to 
ask no questions about polarization, as sugar is sold and bought in 
China entirely upon its color. 

The Philippines are so situated geographically and the market 
conditions such that China will continue to buy the island sugar 
without competition and, therefore, at such ruinous prices that the 
industry must be wiped out unless relief is given. The Philippine 
planters, in requesting the removal of the tariff against their sugar, 
ask, in effect, that the home Government assist them by that means 
to obtain a fair price for their product from their present consumers^ 
the Chinese, and the assistance will be none the less appreciated 
because it costs nothing. 

Any fear that the removal of the tariff will endanger the sugar 
industry in the United States appears at once ridiculous when the 
facts are known. In their most prosperous year, the Philippines 
produced but 7 per cent of the quantity imported into the United 
States last year, and the crop of that year would be an insignificant 
quantity in comparison with the American imports for any year 
of the last half century. 

During the fiscal year 1904 the United States imported, in round 
figures, 4,676,000,000 pounds of sugar, whereas the total exportation 
of the entire Philippine Archipelago amounted to less than 
166,000,000 pounds, or, say, 3^ per cent of the American imports. 
It does not seem possible that any reasonable person should be 
alarmed by the removal of the tariff from this drop in the world's 
supply, produced by our own people in our own territory, 10,000 
miles from our mainland shores and alongside a nonsugar-producing 
coimtry having more consumers than any other on the globe. 

It has been suggested, however, that if the tariff were removed 
the production might be enormously increased at once, and the whole 
lot exported to the United States. The first possibility is disposed 
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of hy the well-settled fact that Philippine sugar will go to China in 

f)rererence to either Europe or America at the same or a slightly 
ower price. China must now have the sugar and will pay what 
competition forces, but no more. 

The possibility of an increase in the production over the crops of 
former years, when the industry was on a paying basis, is exceed- 
ingly remote, for the reason that neither labor nor work animals are 
available. It is with the greatest difficulty that planters obtain 
sufficient labor to work the diminished crops now grown, and can 
only do so by paving a large share of the season's wages in advance, 
which often results in loss. 

The absence of thrift or industrial habits, which generally charac- 
terizes the Filipino laboring classes, renders it exceedingly difficult 
to largely increase the production of any article dependent upon 
manual labor. An increased wage does not always insure greater 
industry. It is as likely to suggest fewer working days to earn the 
necessary amount to sustain life. 

There was a long period when the production of sugar in the 
Philippines yielded large profit, and planters exerted every effort 
to increase their output to the utmost extent ; but owing to the labor 
condition outlined they were never able to force the production much 
beyond the normal crop of from 100,000 to 150,000 tons. 

One of our most serious difficulties in treating with the Filipino 
people has been, and undoubtedly will continue to be, the lack of any 
real conception of oriental, and particularly Malay, character. The 
laboring classes are generally what we should call improvident. 
They live for the day and let to-morrow take care of itself. They do 
not see any need of acquiring a competence, and savings banks are 
unknown. The tropical climate and local conditions are largely re- 
sponsible for this. In ordinary years no serious effort on their part 
is required to maintain themselves according to their customs in com- 
fortable estate. Therefore the great majority of them decline to 
work even when the opportunity is offered, and stoically take the con- 
sequences of their lack of thrift as the times change. The Visayans, 
however, who inhabit the sugar-producing islands, have learned more 
industrious habits through pressure by the native sugar planters, and 
now depend almost entirely upon the occupation which the sugar 
industry affords as a means of livelihood. But it is to these people 
alone, whose working capacity has now been fully developed and is 
known, that the planters must look for their labor, for, owing to race 
prejudice and the lack of desire to work, it has been, and will always 
be, impossible to induce natives of other islands to enter the Visayas 
or assist in the work. 

From personal observation of the conditions and a careful study of 
the people engaged in producing sugar in the Philippines during a 
residence there covering the period of American occupation, I am 
firmly of the opinion, as all agree who have studied the question on 
the ground, that an increased price for the product, which might be 
brought about by the competition that woula be furnished by the re- 
moval of the customs tax in this country, would only result in a return 
to the normal production attained in years past when the market 
conditions have been favorable. Further extension of the industry 
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can only occur very gradually through an increase in the population 
of the sugar-producing islands or the importation of cooly labor, 
which is prohibited. 

Thus free trade in sugar with the United States would benefit our 
people to the extent of the present tariff, less the freight to New York ; 
enable the employment or our available labor in the remunerative 
production of sugar ; bring back prosperity to our impoverished islands, 
and with it contentment and appreciation on the part of these loyal 
people, while not adding materially to the exports irom the islands to 
the United States ana in no way competing with the beet-sugar 
growers of America. New York would still fix the market price 
which the Chinese merchants would have to pay for our crops, as it 
does to-day, the difference being that such market price would be 
natural and untrammeled, and the American people would be extend- 
ing a helping ^hand to the most industrious and loyal inhabitants of 
their oriental possessions without disadvantage to themselves. 

The Chairman. Have you a paper there of your own ? 

Colonel CoLTON. What I just read to you was my statement. 

The Chairman. Now, I understand you to say that sugar was im- 
ported into Spain from the Philippines free of duty prior to the 
annexation of the Philippines. In one of those papers that you read 
that statement is made. 

Colonel CoLTON. No, sir ; it was not, that I know of. 

The Chairman. What was the duty ? 

Colonel CoLTON. I do not know what it was. 

The Chairman. I think one of those papers said that they had free 
trade. 

Colonel CoLTON. Yes ; that is in the petition of the Iloilo Chamber 
of Commerce. 

The Chairman. I think that said that they had free trade with 
Spain. 

Colonel CoLTON. Possibly that is true. 

The Chairman. You do not know the conditions prior to the an- 
nexation? 

Colonel CoLTON. No, sir. 

The Chx\irman. What I wanted to get at is, have you any state- 
ment of the prices. of sugar from year to year, going back ten years, 
say, in Manila ? 

Colonel CoLTON. Iloilo is the sugar port, and I believe that the 
prices have ranged from $3 to $5 since the American occupation. 

The Chairman. Is that Mexican dollars? 

Colonel CoLTON. Yes ; in Conant and Mexican. 

The Chairman. When was that? 

Colonel CoLTON. Since the American occupation. 

The Chairman. How was it before that? 

Colonel CoLTO^. It was higher, I think. 

The Chairman. You know that it was higher, but you do not know 
the extent? 

Colonel CoLTON. I do not know the exact extent. 

The Chairman. I wanted to see what the effect of free sugar was 
with Spain when Spain had a duty of 5 cents a pound on the sugar 
of the rest of the world. You do not seem to be aole to give me that. 

Colonel CoLTON. No, sir. 
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The Chairman. And the highest product was 250,000 tons a year, 
the highest that it attained ? 

Colonel CoLTON. Yes, sir ; approximately. 

The Chairman. I understood you to say in answer to my question, 
and I asked it again because it has been so many times represented 
that one planting of sugar would last for ten or fifteen years, that you 
are positive of your own knowledge that it requires an annual plant- 
ing f 

Colonel CoLTON. The sugar planters who make a business of that 
in the Philippine Islands plant their sugar every year. 

The Chairman. And that is done through the islands? 

Colonel CoLTON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ci^ARK. How much is sugar land in the Philippines worth? 

Colonel CoLTON. About $50 in gold an acre. 

Mr. Curtis. Fifty dollars in gold ? 

Colonel Colton. Yes, sir ; good sugar land. 

Mr. CiiARK. I want to ask a question about the Chinese. I believe 
that is the most astonishing thing that I ever heard. 

The Chairman. In connection with what I was asking a moment 
ago, how long does it take to grow a crop of sugar there? I heard 
that it took eighteen months. 

Colonel CoLTON. No, sir; it takes less than a year. 

The Chairman. I wanted to know that for information. 

Mr. Clark. It is a very short passage from the Philippines over to 
China, comparatively, is it not? 

Colonel CoLTON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ci-ARK. Is it generally supposed that the whole Chinese people 
will finally be educated up to eat sugar ? [Great laughter.] 

Colonel CoLTON. They are being educated very rapidly at the pres- 
ent time. 

Mr. Clark. If they did take to it universally they would put up 
the price of sugar all over the world to double What it is now. 
[Laughter.] 

Colonel CoLTON. That may be what it is coming to. They have 
not got to it yet. 

The Chairman. The sugar in the Philippines is an annual crop ? 

Colonel CoLTON. It is an annual crop. 

Mr. Hill. Colonel Colton, do I understand that it is the practice 
to plant and replant the sfime fields each year, or to rotate from one 
field to another ? 

Colonel CoLTON. My understanding is that they are able to plant 
the same fields every year. 

Mr. Hill. And they make no use at all of the smaller second crop? 

Colonel CoLTON. No, sir; not as a rule. 

Mr. HiiiL. They cut it down ? 

Colonel CoLTON. Yes, sir; that is my understanding. 

Mr. Hill. Can you give us any statement of the experience of the 
Iloilo sugar shippers with reference to the trade in the United States 
since American occupation? Has the trade been satisfactory in the 
commercial transactions ? 

Colonel CoLTON. No, sir. 

Mr. Hill. Will you tell us what the trouble has been, if any? 

Colonel CoLTON. Well, they claim, and, although they have not said 
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SO in this petition, they have intimated, that on a falling market they 
get the worst of it. 

Mr. Hill. How do they get the worst of it? 

Colonel CoLTON. In the commissions. 

Mr. Hill. And that trouble does not exist in the trade with China 
or Japan? 

Colonel CoLTON. No, sir. 

Mr. Hill. Now, another question with reference to tobacco. Out- 
side, of the sugar, which you have stated would, in your judgment, 
Slay little or no figure, as very little su^ar would come to the United 
tates even if they had free trade, but mat it would go to the market 
where they had more satisfactory trade relations and a nearer-by 
market, you say that what thev want is to get the benefit of the pro- 
tective market in the United States by a higher and more profitable 
price, and so work the market that is nearer to them. That is the 
situation so far as sugar is concerned. Would that work in regard 
to tobacco in China and Japan and throughout the Orient generally? 

Colonel CoLTOx. I do not think to such an extent. 

Mr. Hill. Would there be a comparatively larger shipment than 
now of tobacco and cigars, and so forth, to the United States if this 
tariff was reduced ? 

Colonel CoLTON. There would be a very much larger proportion of 
tobacco and cigars come to the United States than of susar. 

Mr. Hill. Why does the United States now ship to me Philippine 
Islands cigarettes, with so much cheap tobacco and cheap labor in the 
Philippines? 

Colonel CoLTON. Because the Philippine tobacco is an entirely dif- 
ferent class of tobacco, and a great many people will not smoke it- 
Mr. Hill. They do not produce a good quality of cigarettes there? 

Colonel CoLTON. People who go over there from the United States 
learn to use cigarettes, but they are not supposed to be as good or as 
well made as the American cigarette is. 

Mr. Hill, l^efore these hearings began, I said to my tobacco grow- 
ers in Connecticut, a week or two ago, that from personal observation 
I thought, it was my judgment, that there was no occasion to fear 
Philippine competition on tobacco, because I thought that with freer 
trade between the Philippines and the United States Connecticut 
tobacco- wrapper growers would sell to the Philippine Islands a great 
deal of tobacco in the form of wrappers to wrap their cij^rs. 

In your judgment, was I wholly wrong or partially right? , 

Colonel CoLTON. I think you were probably correct. 

Mr. Hill. Then you think that tne opportunity for the trade 
in the Orient, a better trade and better commercial relations, would 
tend to increase the trade in that direction, rather than in this ? 

Colonel CoLTON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HxLL. Both on sugar and on tobacco? 

Colonel CoLTON. Yes, sir. ^ 

Mr. Hill. That was my judgment. 

Mr. Dri8C50Ll. What effect do you think it would have in cigars? 

Colonel CoLTON. I do not know. 

The Chairman. Mr. Fordney, you asked a question a while ago. 

Mr. Fordney. The question that I asked I thought that I had 
permission to ask. I had no right outside of that. But I meant 
to ask Colonel Colton if, by reoucing the duties on sugar coming 
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into the United States it would reduce the sales to China, how 
could you expect that it would not increase the competition of that 
sugar in our markets? You stated in that petition — or that peti- 
tion stated and you read it — ^that by reducing the present duties on 
sugar produced in the Philippine Islands and coming into the 
United States, it would increase the sales of Philippine sugar to 
China. 

Colonel CoLTON. I did not say that. 

Mr. Curtis. He said that it would increase the price. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Now, he said that there was no fear of the sugar com- 
ing here; that it would send that sugar to China. 

The Chairman. It goes there now, Mr. Fordney. 

Mr. Fordney. That is true, and is it not true to-day 

Colonel CoLTON. What I say is, that the natural market for Philip- 
pine sugar is in'China, and if sugar is worth $10 in New York it will 
be worm $10 in Hongkong, less the freight to New York ; and if the 
duty is taken off here we will get the benefit in the Chinese market. 
What I say is, that the natural market is always in China and Japan, 
and that sugar is not going to come 10,000 miles to this market when 
it has within three or four days' sailing the market of Hongkong.* 

Mr. Fordney. The sugar producers in Michigan, producing beet 
sugar, claim that it costs a trifle over 4 cents a pound to make a 
pound of sugar from beets there in Michigan, and ail the information 
that I have, and a part of that comes from a statement made by Secre- 
tary Taft, is to the effect that Philippine sugar can be produced, the 
freight paid, and the present rate oi duty paid, and the cost of re- 
fining in this country paid, and it can be put upon the market in San 
Francisco for 2J cents a pound, which gives it an advantage of IJ 
cents a pound over the beet sugar now. Is not that enough ? 

Colonel CoLTON. Philippine sugar will probably never come to San 
Francisco, because there is no reason why it should. When you fix 
the price of it in China the sugar will go there at the price you fix. 
We are not looking for a market. We want the duty taken off of 
Philippine sugar here so that we will get the benefit m the Chinese 
market. 

Mr. Hill. Why do you not have to meet in China the competition 
of Java and Borneo, wnere the price is fixed by Hamburg? 

Colonel CoLTON. Because the Chinese do not buy it. The Java 
sugar is 99 per cent, and it can come to this market or go into any 
other market and compete with any other sugar; but the Philippine 
sugar is low-grade sugar. 

Sir. Hill. Which the Chinese take? 

Colonel CoLTON. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Why is it low grade? Is it on account of the 
process of raising, or manufacture ? 

Colonel CoLTON. That may be partly it. I do not understand it; 
but it is true that it is a lower grade sugar. Eighty-eight degrees is 
the highest, probably. 

The Chairman. It has been stated here that it was owing to the 
crude way that they had of raising it and extracting the juice from 
the cane. Do you know whether that is true, or whether it is on 
account of the climate or the soil ? 

Colonel CoLTON. I do not know that; no, sir. 

Mr. Fordney. I fail to quite understand the position taken by the 
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gentleman, that by reducing the duty on Philippine sugar, as it is 
proposed in this till, to 25 per cent of the present Dingley tariff, 
which would amount to 85 cents a hundred pounds, thus enabling 
the refineries of this country to get cheap sugar from the Philippines, 
reducing the price of the raw material to the refiner here, it would 
benefit the Philippine producers in the market of China by reducing 
the price in the Chinese market. 

Colonel CoLTON. They will not pay more for it than it is worth in 
the markets of the world. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. They would be taking it at a less price than they 
pay for it to-day. 

Colonel CoLTON. They would pay a higher price if there is compe- 
tition. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. But they will send it over here. 

Colonel CoLTON. It is not at all probable that it will come here. 

Mr. FoKDNEY. It does not come, and it will not come at IJ cent less 
than it can go to any other market for. 

Colonel CSlton. The price in China will be just as high as you 
make it here, and it will not come here. There is no reason why it 
shctlild. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. That is the point. I can not understand why it 
goes there. 

Colonel CoLTON. Because there are 400,000,000 people there wait- 
ing to eat that sugar, and when the tariff is cut on here it will con- 
tinue to go there and they will have to pay more for it. 

Mr. Driscoll. Can not they get up a little competition between 
China and Japan on it? 

Colonel CoLTON. Japan is one of the Philippine sugar markets, 
but the tariff is so high that our sugar is at present shut out. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Then you contend that reducing the price in this 
country, it will raise the price in China ? 

Colonel CoLTON. I contend that the Philippine people, the sugar 
producers, will not ship their sugar 10,000 miles over here where they 
have unsatisfactory market conditions when they can sell it on three 
days' shipment to China, which will be one of the biggest sugar 
markets in the world. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Is it not true that they send some of it here? 

Colonel CoLTON. They do, but on speculation, and there has not 
been a particle of sugar shipped to the United States on which they 
have made a cent since American occupation. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Is it not true that they have shipped it here? 

Colonel CoLTON. Yes ; and every bit of it that they shipped to the 
United States was a loss — ^went into bond and could not be sold when 
it arrived here. 

Mr. Curtis. Are the shippers satisfied with their shipments to the 
United States? i 

Colonel CoLTON. Never, and never have been since the American 
occupation. 

Mr. Curtis. You have been over there quite a while, and I notice 
that you have quite a number of statistics. Have you anything else 
there that would be of benefit to this committee in considering this 
question in the way of statistics ? 

Colonel CoLTON. I will look up what I have, and if I find anything 
that I think you would want I will leave it with you. 
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Mr. Curtis. I wish you would. 

Colonel Colton. I think possibly I have something here. 

Mr. Curtis. How many islands are there over there where sugar 
can be produced at a profit for the market ? 

Colonel Colton. Sugar has been produced on a small part of Lu- 
zon, but the only sugar produced or any note in the group is raised 
on the island of Negros. 

Mr. Grosvenor. How large is that ? 

Colonel Colton. It is about the fifth island in the group. 

Mr. Curtis. Can you tell me whether or not the exportation of 
sugar from the Philippines to China and Japan has increased any 
during the last two or three years? 

Colonel Colton. Yes, sir ; it has increased. 

Mr. Curtis. How much ? 

Colonel Colton. The Philippine sugar t^venty years ago came 
almost all of it, to the United States in American bottoms, but prac- 
tically none comes here to-day, and it has gradually been going to 
China. 

Mr. Grosvenor. That may be because there are no American bot- 
toms. 

Mr. Curtis. The importation of sugar to China and Japan has 
materially increased of late years ? 

Colonel Colton. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Can you give the grade of the sugar that they 
produce there — ^the average grade, in degrees ? 

Colonel Colton. Tliere are four grades. 

The Chairman. I loiow, but can you give it to me in degrees. 

Colonel Colton. Eighty-eight degrees is the first, I think, and 79 
degrees, I think, is the second grade. Would you like these grades c 
I have them here. 

The Chairman. Do you know what per cent of it is 88 de^ees 
and what per cent the other grades? What per cent of it is 88 
degrees ? 

Colonel Colton. No. 1 is 88 degrees. No. 2 is 85^ degrees, I think, 
and No. 3 is 81 degrees, and damp is about 70 degrees. 

Mr. Needham. What are the proportions of each class? 

The Chairman. What percentage is of the first class? 

Colonel Colton. No. 1 is one-fourth, No. 2 is three-sixteenths, No. 
3 is nine-sixteenths — that is. No. 3 and damp. 

The Chairman. No. 3 is how many ? 

Colonel Colton. No. 1 is one-fourth. No. 2 is three-sixteenths. No. 
3 and damp is nine-sixteenths. 

Mr. Curtis. Right there I would like to ask you a question. Wl)at 
effect has the production of sugar there had upon the increase of 
wages in the last few years, and has there been any increase of wages 
paid to the laborers who work on sugar plantations ? 

Colonel Colton. I think the wages have been generally increased 
throughout the islands. The greatest increase in the cost of pro- 
duction there, however, has been in the price of rice. 

Mr. Curtis. In the price of rice? 

Colonel Colton. Yes, sir. It used to be raised in the Philippines, 
but is now largely imported from China, or has been in the last few 
years. 

Mr. Curtis. That is what they use for food ? 
D p p— 05 12 
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Colonel O)LT0N. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Would you permit me, Mr. Chairman, tx) ask one 
more question ? 

The Chairman. Certainly. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. I want to ask you, Colonel, this question. There 
was a special agent appointed whose name w^as Oswald A. Stephen, 
^ho got his commission in February, 1902, and was sent to the ±*hil- 
ippine Islands for the purpose, and went to Cebu and Negros with 
a view to the selection of a site for a model sugar estate. In the 
report of the Philippine Commission, at pages 634 and 635, this lan- 
guage is found, which is a portion of his report : 

Adjoining and in the vicinity of a model sagai* estate there should be enough 
farms now raising sugar, whose cane could be gromid at the model mill, the 
return from which being carried to the credit of the mill would pay off the 
indebtedness of the mill and farm in five and a half years at present prices of 
sugar and under present conditions. 

Is that true, in your opinion? 

Colonel CoLTON. I doubt it very much. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. This was a special agent appointed by the Interior 
Department in 1902. He goes further and states that n-om the aver- 
age land he finds that 40 tons of cane can be produced to the acre, 8 
tons of which will make a ton of sugar, and that sugar can be pro- 
duced under present and modern methods, with the present kind of 
labor and farm implements, at a cost of 62^ cents per hundred pounds. 

Colonel CoLTON. Two tons an acre is the normal crop under favor- 
able circumstances. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. This man says 5. You think that he is not correct ? 

Colonel CoLTON. I think that it is very much too high. 

Mr. Curtis. You have been on the island how many years ? 

Colonel CoLTON. Six years. 

Mr. Curtis. On this particular island ? 

Colonel CoLTON. I have not been on Negros, but I have been at 
Iloilo, on Panay. That is the market to which the sugar goes. 

Mr. Curtis. You have been there how many years? 

Colonel CoLTON. Six years. 

Mr. Dalzell. Is that language which you have just read in print, 
Mr. Fordney? 

Mr. Fordney. Yes, sir; it is in the report of the Philippine Com- 
mission. With your permission, I will quote from said report as 
follows : 

[From report of investigations in the islands of Oebu and Negros with the view to the selection 
of a site for a model sugar estate, by Oswald A. Steven. (Report of the Philippine CSommis- 
sion, p. 633.)J 

Upon receipt of my commission as special agent of the Interior Department, 
dated February 10, 1902, and also your letter of instructions, dated February 
11, 1902, I proceeded, as per your Insti-uctions, to the islands of Cebu and 
Negros for the purposes of examining lands on these two islands and to 
select a suitable site for a model sugar-estate experimental farm, and later, 
as per your telegram, to combine therewith an Industrial school. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Sugar. — The tendency of the sugar planter in the Philippines is to grow 
sugar on the low, level lands, where the soil is largely the same over the entire 
Islands — namely, a black, heavy soil or a brown loam. With an abundance 
of level land the planter has not been compelled to cultivate the higher 
mountain lands nor a different soil from that he is conversant with, but 
immediately following the natural Increase in the cultivation of lands to 
sugar, from modem methods of agriculture and machinery, demonstrating 
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the immense profits from the proper cultivation of sugar, these other soils 
and elevations will be brought under cultivation, and a cane seed especially 
adapted for such soil or elevation will have to be primarily grown by the 
experimental station, and hence the actual necessity for varied soils and 
elevations. 

[Pages 634, 685 :] Adjoining and in the vicinity of a model sugar estate there 
should be enough farms now raising sugar whose cane could be ground at the 
model mill, the returns from which, being carried to the credit of the mill, 
would pay off the indebtedness of the mill and farm in five and a half years 
at present prices of sugar and under present conditions. 

These mentioned requirements, together with the fact of suitable soil as to 
anality and depth, is what I am certain is necessary to the site upon which Is 
built a model sugar mill and experimental station. 

The Chairman. Does that say anything about their having fol- 
lowed out that advice in the Hawaiian Islands, and about their going 
back under the foothills and getting into trouble over it because of 
the lack of cheap labor, and that sort of thing; because of having 
extended their production so far as they have and getting into trouble, 
and raising an extra 300,000 to 600,000 tons ? This special agent, as 
I understand, advises them to go into the higher lands and cultivate 
sugar. 

Now, in the Hawaiian Islands — and I suppose the same condition 
is true in the Philippine Islands where they have to irrigate — ^the 
cost of irrigation has been so great that the venture has not proved 
profitable, and they are asking for relief on account of that. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. This is quite a lengthy report, and it is in the record 
already, as I understand. 

Mr. Curtis. What is the average crop per acre of cane from the 
islands, of sugar — ^how many tons? 

Colonel CoLTON. About 2 tons in a good year. 

Mr. Curtis. About 2 tons; that is the average crop? 

Mr.* FoRDNEY. Two tons of cane or 2 tons of sugar * 

Colonel CoLTON. Two tons of sugar. 

Mr. Curtis. Is that 2 long tons or 2 short tons? 

Colonel CoLTON. Two long tons. 
. Mr. Hill. Speaking of Siipments of sugar from Iloilo to New 
York, what was the ground of complaint m regard to those ship- 
ments — unsatisfactory quality or simply the falling market? 

Colonel CoLTON. The claim was not very distinctly made, but it 
is felt by all the sugar people there that on a falling market they 
always get the worst of it on^the commissions. I do not understand 
it myself. 

Mr. HiiLL. Do you remember what the average rate of freight was 
from Iloilo to New York? 

Colonel CoLTON. No, sir. 

Mr. Hill. You do not know what the average duty was that was 
paid on that grade of sugar? 

Colonel CoLTON. No, sir. 

Mr. Hill. Of course that would not come back to you at all? 

Colonel CoLTON. No, sir. 

Mr. Curtis. I understand that it is said there that there were no 
shipments of sugar from the Philippines to San Francisco. Do you 
know anything about that? 

Colonel CoLTON. I never heard of any. They are always for New 
York. 

Mr. Curtis. They are always for New York? 
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Colonel CoLTON. Yes — ^that is, to the eastern ports of the United 
States. 

Mr. HuMPHBEY. I would like to clear up one thing on which there 
seems to be a misunderstanding. Sugar is always sold in the Ameri- 
can market in this way. The Philippine sugar producer complains 
about the falling prices, and says that he always gets the worst of it 
on a falling market. We all do. We sell on thirty days' time, and 
if at the end of the thirty days sugar has gone down we lose that 
much of the price, which is the way the Filipinos do, too. 

Colonel CoLTON. I did not make a positive statement that that was 
so. I said that that was tHe impression caused by some actual trans- 
actions. 

Mr. Humphrey. It is the actual fact that we all get the same thing. 

Mr. Driscoll. If the market goes up do you get the benefit? 

Mr. Humphrey. No, sir. If the market goes up we get the agreed 
price, but if the market goes down the sugar prooucers have to stand 
the loss. 

The Chairman. It takes so much longer to get the Philippine sugar 
to our market that they are likely to get a great deal more the worst 
of it on their sugar than the American producer gets on his. 

Mr. Humphrey. Yes, sir ; that is true. 

Mr. Watson. Is there any hemp produced on the island of Negros? 

Colonel CoLTON. Very little. 

Mr. Watson. Is not the soil adapted to it? 

Colonel CoLTON. No, sir. 

Mr. Watson. As a rule, the same soil that produces sugar is also 
adapted to the production of hemp ? 

Colonel Colton. No, sir. 

Mr. Fordney. Do you know what proportion of the Chinese market 
the Philippines enjoy now ? 

Colonel CoLTON. What proportion ? 

Mr. Fordney. Yes; what proportion of the sugar imported into 
China now comes from the Philippine Islands? 

Colonel CoLTON. No, sir ; I would have to have the Chinese statis- 
tics to give you that. 

The Chairman. We will have to adjourn now. The committee will 
be in recess until 10 o'clock to-morrow morning. 

(Thereupon the committee took a recess until to-morrow, January 
28, 1905, at 10 o'clock a. m.) 
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Committee on Ways and Means, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington^ D. C.^ January 28^ 1905. 
The committee met this day at 10 o'clock a. m., the Hon. Sereno E. 
Payne in the chair. 

The Chairman. Secretary Taft, you may proceed when you are 
ready. 

STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM H. TAFT, SECRETARY OF WAR 

Secretary Taft. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, in presenting argu- 
ments why this bill should pass, or rather in meeting the arguments 
as to why it should not pass, I feel at very considerable disadvantage, 
because we have not haa, as we should have had, to assist us in meet- 
ing the technical arguments, persons who were familiar with the 
sugar and tobacco trades in this country and the Philippine Islands, 
and who could have advised us upon a good many points with respect 
to which now we have to accept the statements of tne other side. 

While I have no doubt that the other side is earnest and sincere, 
nevertheless the gentlemen of the committee who have had familiarity 
with the weighing of evidence know that the interest sometimes affects 
the judgment. We had hoped to have here a gentleman named Dieter- 
man, representing the great firm. of Bare, Senior & Co., of Manila, who 
is entirelv familiar with the tobacco interests and the facts with respect 
to the Philippine tobacco culture and manufacture; but in some way 
or other he has been lost on the trip around the world. We lost him 
at Cherbourg, and have not been able to discover his whereabouts 
since. 

Mr. Hill. A gentleman informs me that he has just registered at 
the Arlington Hotel. 

Secretary Taft. Then we shall have the benefit of his presence this 
morning. I wish that he had registered before, so that I might have 
consulted him before I addressed j^ou on this subject. 

First, I would like to invite your attention to the relations of the 
Philippines to the United States. This country, belonging to the 
United States, we hold against the will of a considerable minority in 
that country, and we have held it on the altruistic principle that being 
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forced into a position where we have had to take control, we are not 
permitted to release control so long as a release will be to the detriment 
of the body of the people of the islands. We thus have imposed on 
us the trust of developing those islands so far as we may politically, 
educationally, and in a business way. In a business way especially, 
because if a parent or guardian does not keep his child's or ward.'s 
stomach full, all the political and moral maxims and all the liberty 
that can be given will be entirely useless and unsatisfactory. 

It is said that we are to treat them as we have Cuba, and the Presi 
dent's message is quoted on that subject. I assume that what the 
President meant when he used the expression was that the time mi^ht 
arise in the development of the Philippines when a relationship like 
that now existing between Cuba and the United States would be thought 
wise by both parties to the relationship. But that is so far in the 
future that just what the relationship will be is entirely a matter of 
conjecture. Certainly for a generation, and probably more, the archi- 
pelago is a part of the United States, and logically it seems to me 
that to erect a tariff wall between that country and this, except for the 
moment, and only during a continuance of conditions which are excep- 
tional, is just as illogical as to erect a tariff between Pennsylvania and 
Ohio. In other words, the trust that we have assumed imposes upon 
us the obligation to treat them as part of us, and therefore when any- 
one comes forward and asks to nave a tariff imposed, the burden is 
greatly on him to establish the necessity for it. 

Until 1909 ^n exceptional condition exists with respect to the rela- 
tion of this country to the Philippines, which grows out of the treaty 
of Paris, in that by the treaty all commercial favors extended to the 
United States with reference to the external trade of the Philippines 
must be extended to Spain also; and if extended to Spain it will be 
impossible to prevent the same opportunities going to other countries. 
Before the*islands ceased to be Spanish territory English, and German, 
and Swiss bouses established themselves in Spain for the very purpose 
of obtaining^ the privileges of trade that Spanish merchants under the 
Spanish regime had with the Pbilippines. 

Hence, until 1909 — the treaty went into effect in April, 1899, and it 
is for ten years, which takes us to 1909 — we may reasonably expect 
that a tariff* must be imposed for purposes of revenue on goo^s going 
from the United States to the Philippines, and that some tariff may be 
reasonably imposed on some of the products of the Philippines coming 
here. But ultimately we must look forward to free trade in the home 
products of each country. 

I am delighted to have this issue raised before this great committee. 
I suppose this is the first of a number of serious discussions of the 
question, but concerning the ultimate result I doubt if any member 
of the committee has any question. The result is certainly that free 
trade relations will ultimately be established between these islands 
and the United States with respect to the products of those islands. 
And why do I say so ? I say so because you gentlemen by your vote 
have passed a law that is not only absurd but utterly unjust, unless 
there is to be free trade between the islands and this country. You 
have required that in 1906 American bottoms shall carry everything 
that goes between this country and the islands, either way. 

Is it possible that the House of Kepresentatives or the Senate of the 
United States can enforce upon these people a domestic policy with 
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reference to the carriage of goods, and yet shall withhold the oppor 
tunity of enjoying the markets of this country from those people? 
No, sir; 1 am not willing to think that. I do not think that Congress 
will be so unjust; and I say to the representatives of these special 
interests here assembled that because of that act and because Congress 
has put itself on record they may as well put their houses in order, 
for the American people are not going to allow special interests to 
interfere with a ^eat policy that will do this country honor, and fail- 
ure to pursue which will be a disgraceful breach of trust. 

Now, you have given free trade to Porto Rico. In regard to Porto 
Rico, these same gentlemen, representing the same special interests, 
were just as certain that by granting to Porto Rico the privilege of 
our markets you were going to destroy these two industries and affect 
most injuriously the labor interests of this country. 

Will anyone rise and say that those prophesies have proven true? 
Have the tobacco, cigars, and sugar of Porto Rico, although their sale 
here has greatly benefited Porto Rico, created the slightest ripple in 
the sugar, tobacco, or cigar market of this country ? You are now told 
that you will destroy those same interests if you allow the products to 
come in from the Philippines. It is only a repetition of the same 
timorous but unfounded cry, and I venture to say that when the ques- 
tion will come up again, as it probably will come up, with reference to 
the treatment of Cuba, the business in sugar and tobacco that will be 
brought here from the Philippines under a free- trade law will play just 
as unimportant a part with reference to that discussion as the business 
from Porto Rico plays with the discussions here to-day. I can not 
even find out what the price of Porto Rican cigars is now. Neither 
Porto Rican sugar nor tobacco has figured at all in this discussion. 

The question of how we were to treat those islands I presume was 
decided at the last election. Perhaps this will not meet the concurrence 
of the Democratic members of this committee. But certainly the 
Republican members can not say that that issue was not before the 
people and was not considered and fully discussed. I understand the 
verdict of the American people upon that issue to be in favor of 
retaining the islands indefinitely, until by their development, politi- 
cally and in every other way, treating them as wards, we shall be able 
to set them on their feet governmen&Uy. The question of how long 
that will be is a matter of opinion to be passed on in conformity with 
the conditions in the islands and the character of the people and the 
possibility of their dev^elopment. No one who is really familiar with 
the conditions will think this necessary period to be less than a 
generation. 

Mr. Williams. Do you mind my asking you a question there? 

Secretary Taft. Certainly not, Mr. Williams. 

Mr. Williams. You mean that we are to keep them until politically 
and otherwise the time comes when they can be set upon their feet? 

Secretary Taft. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Williams. Do you mean until from their own point of view or 
from an American standpoint they are fit to be so treated — are in a 
condition that would constitute self-governing capacity — or do you 
think it will be a condition which for a man of that sort entitles him 
reasonably well to set up house for himself? 

Secretary Taft. I do not mean that thej" are to be in the condition 
of the republic of Plato, Mr. Williams. 
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Mr. Williams. Do you expect them ever to have the self-governing 
capacity of Americans? 

Secretary Tapt. I doubt if they do. I doubt if they ever reach 
that point. 

Mr. Williams. Then the self-governing capacity of which you speak 
is not that of the highest ideal in the world; our own, for instance? 

Secretary Taft. No, sir. 

Mr. Williams. And it is from the Philippine standpoint? 

Secretary Taft. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Williams. Then there is not so horribly much diflference 
between you and the Democrats after all ? 

Secretary Taft. I do not think there is, when you get down to it. 

Mr. Williams. I am glad to see you stepping one step nearer. My 
recollection of the original proposition was that we were to keep the 
islands eternally, and we thought that they ought to be at some time 
set upon their own feet. Now, it has narrowed down so that you 
want to set them on their feet at some time, but you want the date to 
remain in abej^ance? 

Secretary Taft. That is practically it. So far as I am personally 
concerned, when thev are in a condition where they will have a reason- 
able capacity for self-government, by the existence of an independent 
public opinion, when by the spread of information and education and 
through intercommunication between the islands they shall have 
assumed a national public feeling, and there is a real and intelligent 

Eublic opinion which can be counted upon to restrain excesses and to 
old those in power responsible, I shall be anxious to give them inde- 
pendence — if they want it, that is. If they do not want it, but prefer 
a bond which might become sweet on account of their coming within the 
tariff wall, and prefer to remain as Canada and Australia are toward 
England, all right. 

Mr. Williams. Even then you would make them a self-governing 
colony ? 

Secretary Taft. Yes, sir. I am in favor of setting them on their 
own feet as rapidly as possible. 

Mr. Williams. That would be an autonomy in everything except 
with reference to their foreign relations? 

Secretary Taft. Yes, sir; and that is what the President looked for- 
ward to in what he said in his message. But in my knowledge of the 
people it seems apparent that it is necessary to postpone a separation, 
or even a qualified separation such as you speak of, for a generation; 
certainly long enough to introduce a system of education and to open 
up communication so that the people shall become a good deal more 
used to government than they now are. 

The Chairman. That is a matter for another generation to determine ? 

Secretary Taft. Yes, sir; and I think therefore that for practical 
purposes we ought to try this case as if the}^ were permanently a part 
of the body of mis nation for commercial purposes. 

The present bill proposes a free entry or all products of the islands 
except sugar and tobacco, which are to pa}^ 25 per cent of the Dingley 
rates. Now, I have heard a good deal during this discussion, and a 
good deal before, from the special interests represented here who pro- 
ceed on the theory — and an entirely correct theorj^ and I am not dis- 
puting it — that the best place to have a boil is on somebodj^ else's 
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body. They are willing to have the Philippines helped if they can be 
helped in a different wa}'^ and by somebod}^ else. They are anxious 
that the Philippines shall go out of the Sugar and tobacco business 
altogether, ana that we shall give free trade to the Philippines on 
coffee and rubber and all the other agricultui*al products of the tropics, 
and then impose a duty on those products against other countries, 
of which there are now $2Q0,000,000 worth brought into this country. 
I fully approve of that doctrine. I hope that it will come about. I 
think that it will be a sensible conclusion "to draw the pants and the 
vest together" by means of a tax imposed on such products, a small 
tax which will not materially increase the cost of tropical products, 
and yet, notably in the case of coffee, will pay quite a revenue into 
the Treasury of the United States, and will at the same time enable 
coffee growers in the Philippines and in Porto Rico to regard them- 
selves as enjoying an advantage by reason of the fact that they are 
connected with America. 

But while I am strongly in favor of that, that, it seems to me, forms 
no reason why we should not encourage all the industries of those 
islands so far as we may reasonably do so. Those islands have a num- 
ber of industries. They have, first, the hemp. The hemp comes in 
free now. Sixty-five pjer cent of the products of the islands, of the 
exports of the islands, is«hemp, and in respect to hemp in the islands 
the production of it is a monopoly, a natural monopoly. It is a pro- 
duction that has grown ^raaually during the last ten years, both 
because of the increased price, and because the conditions there drove 
people into the cultivation of something which did not require the use 
of draft animals so much as rice and sugar. You have had statements 
here, which are true, as to the prices per day which have been paid in 
the hemp provinces to wage-earners, running to 2, 3, 4, and 5, and some- 
times as high as 6 and 8 pesos a day, because of the difliculty of getting 
labor enough to prepare and bring the hemp product to the market. 

The hemp, as you gentlemen mRx know, is the fiber taken from a 
banana tree, a peculiar kind of banana tree, which has, 1 believe, some 
fruit, though very little, and which will not grow in any other country. 
It requires for its cultivation, or for its good growth, a good deal of 
rain, distributed rather evenly, and as the provinces differ with respect 
to the fall of rain, owin^ to the mountainous conformation in their 
neighborhood, some provinces are a good deal better for the growth 
of hemp than others; but the experiments of the island agricultural 
bureau and of the people have shown that the hemp can be grown and 
grown profitably in a great ,many more provinces than it was supposed 
would produce the plant before the recent disastrous conditions of 
agriculture prevailed. 

In the outset — because, if I may say so, theirs has been an argument 
largely following out on the lines of that of Colonel Sellers in Mark 
Twain's book — the opponents of this bill have calculated that there 
were 50,000,000 acres of undeveloped land in the Philippines adaptable 
to sugar, and the owners could and would raise five tons of sugar to 
the acre, and with these 250,000,000 tons of sugar the producers would 
swamp the markets of this country — in the outset I invite the attention 
of this committee to this. With hemp at its present price and with no 
probability of its diminution, with the significant rise in wages in the 
islands with respect to the hemp industry, with the growth of hemp in 
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almost every province in the islands now, what prospect is there that 
the very expensive culture of sugar, which requires so much more 
capital than hemp does, is going to be gone into on a large scale ? 

The truth is that I am not here with the hope that the islands are 
going to become sugar islands. I shall be entirely content if the su^r 
mdustry is restored to the condition that it had in 1893 and 1894. We 
are here to save the sugar planters and to h^lp them back to that con- 
dition in which they were before 1898, and under the Spanish regime, 
when they enjoyed a differential of 3 cents a pound on sugar imported 
into Spain over all the non- Spanish world, an advantage now wholly 
denied them. There is another industry that for some years has 
exported more of value than the su^ar industry. That is the cocoanut 
inaustry, and the trees are being planted all over the islands, because 
after six years of waiting a cocoanut tree becomes capital for a hun- 
dred years. A cocoanut tree after six years will produce enough to 
rent for from about a peso (Mexican) to a peso and a half, and wimout 
any cultivation at all. And that, I may say, suits the native work- 
man and the native capitalist exactly. AH he has to do is to sit down 
and wait for these cocoanuts to grow, and the only labor connected 
with it is the clearing of the weeds from the bottom of the trees and 
the collection of the nuts from the tops of the trees. The cocoanut 
does not grow in all soils, but it grows verj* well along the seashore 
and along the lake shore, and in some provinces, for instance in the prov- 
ince of Laguna, which is a rich province and had a good deal of sugar 
and rice land, the extension of the cocoanut industry has been so great 
that the cultivation of sugar and rice have practically faded out. That 
is not so true of the rice as of the sugar. 

The Chairman. Will the cocoanut grow on the same land that sugar 
grows on? 

Secretary Taft. High land sugar? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Secretary Taft. Yes, sir; itv^^ill. Then there are other industries, as 
mentioned here. There are the rubber industry and the cacao industry 
as well as others, and then there is, in the islands, growing wild, 
camphor, the world's supply of which is at present produced almost 
entirely in the island of Formosa. We have the wild camphor tree in 
the northern part of the islands, and we are quite hopeful that that 
may be developed into an industry; and because of the few places in 
which it can be grown that it will become a valuable industry. We 
are not confined to sugar or tobacco, and we do not think that either — 
though we are quite agreed they are important industries in the 
islands— ought to be stamped out deliberately. 

Now it is said that I am in favor of 25,000 acres instead of 2,500 
acres as the area of a plantation, and that is pointed to as the begin- 
ning of a policy that is going to sweep the beet-sugar industry and the 
Louisiana sugar industry out of existence. Of course 1 am in favor 
of 25,000 acres instead of 2,500 acres, because — and that is solely in 
the sugar industry — that is the way to raise sugar profitably, and I 
think that it comes with a bad grace from a father or a mother or a 
trustee to pass an act that shall strangle an industry, and pass it 
deliberately for the purpose. 

Mr. Williams. Do you think an estate as large as that is necessary 
for the carrying on of that industry ? 

Secretary Taft. Yes, sir; I do, with the modern machinery. 
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Mr. Williams. They do not have estates as large as that in 
Louisiana? 

Secretary Taft. They do in Cuba, 

Mr. Williams. You take an estate of that size, and does it not almost 
presuppose or necessitate a sort of peonage system? 

Secretary Taft. I do not think so, from the experience that they 
have had on the large estates in Negros. The truth is that in order to 
get the labor for those plantations as large as they are in Negros they 
have to send for six months to Panay and Bohol and Antique and to 
the other poorer provinces to get their labor. Now, if^you have a 
mobile labor like that it is impossible to have a peonage system, and 
they have not any peonage system. They have a touch of slavery in 
Isabela, which is the tobacco province, but not for the tobacco indus- 
try. It is for domestic service. The slaves are taken from the hill 
- tribes, and we are striving to stamp that out. But there is no peonage 
in Negros, or in any other of the sugar provinces. 

Mr. Clark. What machinery is it that requires a plantation as big 
as 25,000 acres? 

Secretary Taft. Perhaps 25,000 acres would be too large. I do not 
insist on tliat number; but 2,500 is too small. 

Mr. Clark. You mean that 2,500 acres would not furnish enough 
cane to be consumed by the modern machiner}'' for making it into 
sugar? 

Secretary Taft. To justify the investment for the best machinery for 
the economical production of sugar. Now, 1 do not insist on 25,000 
acres, but what 1 do ask is that we shall have the same chance at mak- 
ing sugar in the Philippines as they have in Louisiana or any other 
country. 

The Chairman. In Cuba the evidence was that while there were 
some large plantations — I do not remember the number of acres, but 
not so large as you contemplate — there were small farmers who grew 
the cane and put it in on shares with the large sugar factories, and 
that system was worked out and the result was good. 

Mr. Dalzell. It was the system of the central. 

The Chairman. Yes, the central. 

Secretary Taft. I have talked with gentlemen who were thinking of 
investing' money in sugar estates, and they spoke of that restriction 
of the plantations to 2,600 acres as being prohibitory on the industry. 
They said that they could not go in and produce sugar on that basis 
economically. 

Mr. Clark. Why would it not work like flour milling or distilling, 
so that one man would have a large distillery or flour mill, or in this 
case the machinery to consume the cane made on ten or a dozen plan- 
tations of 2,500 acres each? \ 

Secretary Taft. Well, there is now a law by which an irrigation 
company may own stock in a sugar company, and in that way possibly 
capital may be interested and money may be brought in. Unless you 
have had some experience, you can hardly realize the timidity with 
which capital goes into the Philippine Islands. 

Mr. Williams. I am not certain of it, but I have understood that 
even in Luzon the trend is toward central refineries, and to get away 
from the old method under which each plantation had necessarily its 
own refinery. They find it cheaper and better to fix upon a certain 
amount per ton to be taken for the cane, and the refinery takes it. I 
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have read that in the papers, in a general way, and I do not know 
anything more than that about it. 

Secretary Taft. All we want is a fair deal with us in the Philippines 
with respect to the cultivation of anything. 1 do not think it is fair 
by law to restrict a cultivation. If all that this is intended to do is to 
prevent the accumulation of large tracts of land in the hands of indi- 
viduals — to prevent a monopoly in the hands of individuals — that is 
all right, but if it is for the purpose of restricting the sugar industry 
I do not think it is fair at all. 

Mr. ClabK. Is this hemp an annual crop? 

Secretary Taft. The hemp hais to be planted for two years, and 
after that the stalk can be cut down and it reproduces itself for six or 
seven years after that. So that it is a crop that is quite profitable, in 
view of the little labor that attends its cultivation. In the first two 
years it ought to be kept shaded from the direct rays of the tropic 
sun, but after that it needs no such attention, and it grows on the 
hillsides and in small patches. There are very few large hemp haci- 
endas in the islands. The hemp business, as the tobacco business, is 
carried on largeh' by small farmers. 

Mr. WnxiAMS. That hemp is not by any means the same vegetable 
that is raised in Kentucky? 

Secretary Taft. No, sir; nothing like it. The hemp is a tall banana 
stalk, sometimes 15 feet high, and the fiber that is taken from it, the 
finest fiber that thei^e is, is freouently in lengths of 20 to 25 feet. 
The great diflBculty in preparing nemp is in what is called the drawing 
of the fiber to sejiirate the pith from it, and that is done b}' drawing 
it under a knife blade. The serrated knife blade is the easier instru- 
ment to use, but it does not clean the hemp as well. Now, the draw- 
ing of hemp under a straight blade requires a good deal of strength. 
With a serrated knife, women and children can work; but with a 
straight edge, only a man, and an adult of strength, can pull the hemp. 

The value and classification of the hemp as it is brought into the 
market are therefore not so much determined by the character of the 
plant from which it comes, because that, with the exception of a kind 
of wild hemp, which is very poor, is quite uniform, but it is determined 
by the character and the "method of stripping it. But it is, as I say, 
the most valuable product of the islands, ana one that is certain to 
continue the most valuable; that one which is spreading now all over 
the islands, because of the price of hemp and the ease with which it 
can be grown. I am very hopeful that a machine which has been 
invented, and a patent taken out on it just the other day, may make it 
possible to strip the hemp by machinery, and if that machine works, 
it will have relatively as important a part in that industry in the 
islands /as the cotton gin had with reference to the cotton industry. 
So it is that the hemp industry is one that we can look to and which 
we propose to look to in the islands for their prosperity, and its devel- 
opment will necessarily prevent the spread of the, sugar cultivation to 
such an extent as to ^amp this market. 

I perhaps may be permitted here to answer one or two personal 
allusions. I observed in reading over the record that things I have 
said have been quoted here, and it is pointed out that I am not a safe 
adviser to look to because I look at the matter from a Philippine 
standpoint. I admit that I do. It is impossible for a man to have 
been in those islands four years and to have been responsible for the 
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government of the islands in a small way without having an intense 
interest in their development. And therefore it is quite possible that 
I am biased on the subject and that I have not as much concern for 
the tobacco interests and the sugar interests in the United States as 
the tobacco interests and the sujjar interests have for themselves; but, 
nevertheless, I have had some judicial experience, and in this matter 
I have had to look into evidence on both sides. 

When I made the statement which was referred to 1 had had no oppor- 
tunity to investigate the question of the conditions prevailing in the 
United States, and what the effect would be of the introduction of that 
sugar and tobacco here upon the sugar and tobacco interests here. I 
supposed, from an examination generally of the statistics, that the small 
amount of sugar and the small amount of tobacco that could be possi- 
bly introduced from the Philippine Islands into this country, consid- 
ering the immense ocean of a market that there is for both here, would 
not materially aflfect those Americans or foreigners who contributed 
to that market. That was my general supposition at that time. 
Investigation has not convinced me otherwise: but with the poor means 
I have had, and the investigation that I have been able to give, my 
judgment as to that has only been confirmed. There was consumed in 
this countrv last year — and 3^ou are more familiar with these statistics 
than I am— 2,677,000 tons of sugar. And of that, 1,847,000 tons was 
imported. 

Now, I do not think it requires any profound knowledge of economics * 
or prices to know that where the domestic demand exceeds the domestic 
supply by 1,847,000 tons, the price which will prevail in that market will 
be determined by the price at which the foreign suppl}^can be sold over the 
tariff wall. Part of it, of course, comes over the tariff wall at a reduction 
of 20 per cent. That is the amount produced in Cuba. The rest comes 
over the tariff wall at 100 per cent. It would seem to any reasonable 
person that the introduction into this market at any price, at any 
profit, of 83,000 tons in the face of an importation of 1,847,000 tons 
would not have an appreciable effect upon the domestic price. That 
is the conclusion reached by the use of ordinary arithmetic and the 
knowledge of the rule of three. 

But it is said this year it is to be 147,000 tons. Granted. And it is 
said that in the times past it has risen to 264,000 tons. Granted. But 
264,000 tons in the face of 1,847,000 tons is a very small percentage, 
and would not create a ripple, not a ripple, in the price of sugar here. 
This I understand to be conceded. What, then, do the opponents of 
this bill have to conjure up as ground for fear of harm and opposition 
to the bill? They must calculate the number of acres that under any 
circumstances could produce sugar, and assume that under the proposed 
change these acres would all be cultivated with the most modern ma- 
chinery — just as Colonel Sellers calculated the number of people in 
China that needed eyewater at 400,000,000, and that they would take 
his eyewater at a dollar a bottle, and he would sell it to them, and he 
would make four hundred millions of dollars a 3^ear. Our opponents 
calculate the number of acres in the Philippine Islands at 50,000,000, 
wholly blind to the fact that much of that is mountain land, much of that 
is impenetrable jungle and forest, even in the very province of Negros, 
which is the most developed province, so far as the sugar industry is 
concerned, in the islands, and with the unfounded statement that it will 
produce 5 tons to the acre, and by correct arithmetic they reach a 
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condition under which the Philippine Islands will produce a great deal 
more sugar than can be consumed in the world. 

Now, with due regard to that kind of an argument, and with defer- 
ence to the gentlemen who advance it, it seems to me that it is ''moon- 
shine," just ''moonshine," especially to one who is at all familiar with 
the conditions that prevail and the restrictions that must prevail in 
those islands with respect to the production of sugar. 

Mr. Grosvenor. May I ask you a question ? 

Secretary Taft. Certainly, General Grosvenor. 

Mr. Grosvenor. It was argued here that the object really of this, 
so far as sugar was concerned^ was not to produce an advantage to the 
Philippine Islands by the sale of sugar in the United States. 

Secretary Taft. I am coming to that, General. I am somewhat 
familiar with that. 

Mr. Grosvenor. When you get to that I would like to have your 
ideas as to the principle upon which you could legislate to bull and 
bear the market of a foreign country by a manipulation of the laws of 
your own country. 

Secretary Tafi. I am not q^uite familiar with the way in which that 
was put yesterday, but I thmk that I can explain why it was put; 
that is, with a view of meeting the argument on the other side that a 
reduction in tariff here was going to swamp the sue^r producers of 
the United States. Now, we have had a good deal of discussion here as 
to what the price of sugar is, what the cost of production of sugar is, 
in the Philippine Islands, and quotations have been made from agri- 
cultural experts, from gentlemen whose imaginations have soared — 
like those of the gentlemen whom we meet here in this committee 
room — with reference to what an acre of land in the Philippines will 

Eroduce. I am not a sugar expert, I am not a business man; but I 
ad to buy upward of 400,000 acres of agricultural land in the Philip- 
pine Islands, and I had to take evidence as to its value. 

Mr. Williams. That was in connection with the friars' lands i 

Secretary Taft. Yes, sir; and the friars' lands, taken as a whole, 
are the best agricultural lands in the islands. A large part of them 
are irrigated. We had an expert who went over all the haciendas of 
the friars, and then testified as to the values of the various classes of 
land. Then we called other witnesses. 1 found that in and about 
Manila first-class sugar land ranges in value from $75 to $100 a hectare. 
When I say in and about Manila I mean in and about the provinces of 
soutJiern Luzon, near Manila, that had Manila for a market. 

Mr. Watson. Were all those friars' lands in Luzon? 

Secretary Taft. No, sir. 

Mr. Watson. Were there any in Negros? 

Secretary Taft. No, none in Negros. There were some in Cebu. 
There was one tract in Luzon, but that was in the northern part of 
Luzon, a tobacco plantation. We found that the value of sugar land 
varied from 150 pesos, which in round numbers you can call $75 in 
gold, and 200 pesos, which would be $100 in gold. So that it ranged 
from $75 to $100 gold, not for an acre, but for a hectare. A hectere 
is 24, or practically 2i acres. 

Mr. Clark. It would range from $30 to $40 an acre, then? 

Secretary Taft. From $30 to $40 an acre. Now, I asked how much 
that would produce. I was not anticipating any controversy like this 
at that time. The experts answered that first-class sugar land would 
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produce from 25 to 30 pilones per hectare. One diflSculty that you meet 
m agricultural investigations in the islands is that they have varying 
measures and varying weights. Thev vary between the provinces. 
But I understand that a pilon is a bell-like form in which the sugar 
is produced, and a pilone weighs a particular kind of quintal, or 224 
pounds. Now, if you calculate that out, 5'^ou will find that the produc- 
tion per acre is just about a ton and a quarter, or 1^ tons. 

The Chairman. That is the heaviest weight quintals? 

Secretary Taft. Yes, sir; giving you the benefit of the heaviest 
weight quintals. This quintalweigns 224 pounds. The most reliable 
evidence that I have been able to find as to the production of sugar is 
from Sefior Luzuriaga, whom I have known for years, who is a mem- 
ber of the Philippine Commission and one of the largest sugar planters 
in Negros, and not onl^'^ a sugar planter, but a business man ana a very 
wealthy man and a man who has lived all his life in a sugar atmosphere. 
I ought to say that this price of land is one that prevails about Manila. 
He says that in Negros the price is less; that it is from 100 to 150 
pesos a hectare, which would be from $20 to $30 an acre. He says 
that in Negros, as elsewhere in the Philippines, it is by no means fair 
to take the production of a particular year as an evidence of what the 
regular production of the land will be. 

He says that the only fair method of estimating is by the five years. 
In that five years there is one year of excellent production — the highest 
mark— and that will be from 80 to 82 piculs a hectare. A picul is 137i 
pounds, and if you will calculate it down you will find that that will be 
about 2 tons to the acre. The average year will produce 60 piculs — 
that is the expression that he used — 60 piculs to the hectare. Then 
you will have two bad years in the five years when you will only 
make 25 piculs to the acre, and if you will calculate that you will find 
that the average is just a little short of a ton to the acre. 

That leads me to call the attention of the committee to the diflPerence 
between cultivation in the temperate zone and cultivation in the 
Tropics, and the uncertainty that attends the investment of capital in 
agricultural enterprises in tne Tropics, or, indeed, in any enterprise in 
the Tropics. I can only illustrate it by a story that has always remained 
in my mind ever since I had to do with Philippine matters. There is 
a gentleman, F. Stuart Jones, who is the representative of Smith 
Belland Company, one of the greatest firms in the Philippines, who 
planned to run a steamer up the Rio Grande del Pampanga from 
Calumpit to San Isidro and Cabanatuan, some 50 miles, and they 
expected to bring rice by that way down to Calumpit and make a 
great deal out of the rice of the Province of Nueva Ecija, which is a 
great rice province, but which is prevented from getting its rice into 
the market by the diflSculties of transportation. 

I met him one night — he stutters, i would sav — and I said: "How 
about the steamer up to Calumpit, up the Rio (jrande del Pampanga? 
I hope that you have made it pay." "No," said he, "for five years 
we have had a wet season during a wet season,. but when we con- 
structed that steamer during the wet season we had no wet, and it ran 
up five miles from Calumpit and stuck in the mud, and it is there 
still." He said, "That is the trouble with this d-d-d-damned country. 
You never invest any money here on a reasonable expectation that 
something doesn't happen." [Great laughter.] 
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Now that only illustrates the danger of following^ the Colonel Sel- 
lers multiplication table in concluding what the Philippine Islands or 
any other tropical country is going to produce by taking a single acre 
. and treating it well and securing its product in a good year, and then 
from that fact assuming how many tons of sugar 50,000,000 acres will 
produce. 

Senor Luziaraga has been in the sugar business all his life. He 
says that it cost some ten years ago 3 pesos per picul, outlay^, in addi- 
tion to the interest on loans, in addition to the rent and taxes paid, to 
raise suear; that now and for some years past, because of increase in 
price of labor and loss of carabao, it costs 4 pesos, or $2. That corre- 
sponds with the statement of Mr. Colton and other statements that I 
have seen, placing the cost per ton of outlay at $28 a ton, which, if vou 
reduce it, you will find makes about a cent and a quarter of outlay. 
That does not take into consideration the depreciation of machiner3\ 
It does not take into consideration the interest paid on loans or the taxes, 
and it does not take into consideration any reasonable profit that such 
a risky and venturesome business ought to bring to the producer. 

If y^ou left off all these consideititions you could bring sugar into 
the country, theoretically, at New York, at 1.77 cents a pound — I 
mean adding 24 cents for the freight and 28 cents at 25 per cent of 
the Dingley tariff. But that is not the proper method of calculation. 
Let us take sugar as it is, as an importer would find it at Iloilo, to 
import into the United States. The price at Iloilo to-day is 7 pesos 
per picul. If you reduce that it makes the price at Iloilo of soi-ted 
sugar — for that is what the price is quoted at — 2.54 cents, and if you 
add the freight and add the duty, you can lay that ^'sorted" sugar 
down at 25 per cent of the Dingley duty of 3.06 cents per pound. 

Mr. Williams. 3.06? 

Secretary Taft. Yes, sir. The lowest price for sugar selling in the 
New York market to-day is 3.38. In other words, the Philippine 
sugar, if it is as good as the lowest New York sugar, which it is not. 
as I shall explain, and if this law were in force would have an ad van 
tage of thirty-two one hundredths of a cent over the market there. 

The Chairman. 3.38 is for 96^ sugar. 

Secretary Taft. Then it would be considerably less. 

The Chairman. It has been testified here that this sugar runs on an 
average about 84*^, T should judge. 

Secretary Taft. This sugur is a peculiar kind of sugar. Part of 
it, a quarter of it, polarizes at 88. Another part of it polarizes at 
84i, and the third grade at 81, and the fourth grade, which is hardly 
sugar at all, which is called damp sugar — molasses, apparenth^ — at 70. 

The Chairman. What proportion polarizes at 70? 

Secretary Taft. I can give you the third and fourth grades together, 
one at 81 and the other at 70. Those two grades together make up 
nine-sixteenths of the total. 

The Chairman. Over half of the total ? 

Secretary Taft. Yes, sir. Now, I think that I have been more than 
liberal in my statement, and I am willing to admit for the puipose of 
the argument that by this reduction contemplated by this bill there 
would be one-third of a cent advantage in the importation of sugar 
from the Philippines. I do not think that it would amount to that, 
but admit that it would. Is it possible that on one-third of a cent 
advantage, with the risk of sending it over here, the length of time. 
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the delay in sending it 10,000 miles instead of sending it to nearer 
markets, that is going to so develop the sugar industry that American 
capital is going out there by the million — and it will requii'e forty to 
lifty millions to increase the production out there to 500,000 tons 
yearly — is it possible that that differential of a third of a cent a pound 
in the price of sugar is going to do that thing? 

I hope the committee will not be misled by profound and technical 
arguments as to prices and cost of labor and polarization and what 
not. This proposition is true, to wit, that the difference brought about 
bj' the proposed change of the tariff is a reduction of one-third of a 
cent a pound. Philippine sugars do not come here now at all. 
Every pound imported has been imported as an experiment and at a 
loss, and hence none is being imported now. This can not be denied. 
Hence the proposition for the opponents of this bill is that a differen- 
tial of one-third of a cent a pound is going so to stimulate the sugar 
industry in the Philippines tnat it wul grow from 140,000 tons to 
1,840,000 tons, inv^olving as it must an investment in plant and equip- 
ment of $116,000,000, and in land the cost of clearing a million acres 
at from $10 to $20 an acre. Could absurdity reach a greater height? 

Mr. Cooper, of Texas. If that does not increase the market, now 
would it bull the production of sugar in the Philippines? If this would 
not give a wider market, what advantage would it be for the Philip- 
pines ? 

Secretary Taft. It would. I hope it would. I do not propose to 
stultify myself by saying that I do not think this will bring sugar here. 
I think it will, and I hope it will. But it will not bring sugar here to 
the extent of bringing all the sugar the production of which is stimu- 
lated by free trade with this countr^^ and the reason of that is this, 
that in China they are willing to take this sugar as *' sorted" sugar — 
that is, to take it all in a lump, the four different grades. If it comes 
to America it has to be graded, and in China thej^ are used to taking 
that sugar. China is the market for it, and so, too, in Japan, but 
especially in China. 

In ("hina when the people get accustomed to a thing they are especi- 
ally desirous of always naving that thing, and the theoretical rules 
with respect to a market do not always obtain there. We have a trade 
there, and we are able, with the Chinese merchants in Iloilo ancj 
Manila, to sell that Chinese product — it is Chinese, in the sense that 
it is adapted to the Chinamen— at a price equal to the New York 
price, less the duty and the freight to New York. 

Mr. Williams. And the insurance ? 

Secretar}^ Taft. And the insurance. 

The Chairman. When j^ou say 3.06 cents in New York, do you mean 
the whole crop of sugar, varying from 70 degrees up to 88 degrees, 
at 3.06 cents, that that would be the average price, or do you mean to 
take the sugar of the higher polarization ? 

Secretary Taft. I was taking the average of the whole of it — i. e., 
*' sorted" sugar. 

The Chairman. The average ? 

Secretary Taft. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. If that is correct, then reducing it to 96 degrees 

Secretary Taft. I can not do that reduction. I do not know what 
it is. 

The Chairman. That would make it about 3^ cents. 

D p p— 05 13 
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Secretary Taft. Perhaps so. Perhaps it will show what I fear, 
that this is not any particular advantage, so that we ought to have 
free trade. 

Now, it has been stated — 1 assume that it has been stated, certainly 
I have seen it in the newspapers — that I was willing to compromise if 
I could get a bill through at 50 per cent of the duty. If we can not 
get a bill at 25 per cent, I am willing to compromise now at anything 
less than the present rate. If we can not get anything less than that, 
I would take that; and on this theory, that we are coming to free 
trade ultimately, and that each reduction is ffoing to teach these tim- 
orous gentlemen of the sugar industry that their fears are mere chi- 
meras, and if we go down to 50 per cent it will- appear that the sugar 
and tobacco will not be introduced very much more than they are now, 
which is practically not at all. There have been introduced into this 
country two or three cargoes of sugar. They are what are called 
''cargoes in distress." There is a good deal of that still in bond. 

The polarization of those sugars is low, and when they come here 
the classification is much severer than their owners are used to in 
China, and they do not come to this market, under the circumstances, 
with any great pleasure, and their experiences and their losses which 
have been sustained justify me in saying that the importations under 
the present law are pmctically nothing; and the same thing is true 
with respect to cigars. 

With respect to the sugar of the Philippine Islands, Negros is the 
great province for the raising of sugar, but a large part of that province 
is mountainous, and the southern half of it — certainly the southern 
third of it — is an impeneti*able wilderness. It is something that for 
years can not be changed into anything other than a forest out of 
which timber is to be drawn. 

The other province in which sugar is raised is Pampanga, in Luzon, 
and then some is raised in Cavite and some in Laguna. But the stim- ^ 
ulation in respect to sugar will be almost wholly within the provinces 
of Negros and Pampanga. I ought to have mentioned the province of 
Iloilo, in Panay ; and possibly some would be raised in Cebu. I ought 
also to make my remarks apply only to the province of Occidental 
Negros, for Oriental Negros, which is on the eastern side of the moun- 

Sins, produces comparatively little sugar and -is devoted much more 
rgely to hemp and rice; and wherever hemp goes, everything else 
moves out. 

The question is asked what it would cost to turn other lands into 
sugar lands. I am unable to give anything on that except to say what 
sugar land is worth. It is worth from $20 to WrO an acre, and uncul- 
tivated land in Spanish times was sold at $5 a hectare," or about $2 an 
acre; and I assume that the cost of clearing lands may be determined 
somewhat by the diiference between the price of uncultivated land and 
the price of cultivated land, although of course that is not an accurate 
method of determination. 

The Chairman. Are you able to give us the increase of exports of 
this sugar into China during the past few years? Have you any sta- 
tistics to show that? 

Secretary Taft. I think Colonel Edwards can find out about that. 

The Chairman. You need not stop for it. I only wanted to know 
what the increase was. I think we nave not any such figures now. 
General Grosvenor called my attention to it. 
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Secretary Taft. Now, I come to the question of labor. In this 
conspiracy against the beet-sugar industry that we have all entered in — 
the War Department and the islands — one of the steps is to enlarge the 
number of acres from 2,500 to 25,000. Another important step is the 
introduction of cooly labor, and, if I understood the evidence, it was 
attempted to be shown that the Commission was at the bottom of that 
conspirac}'' to get cooly labor into the Philippine Islands. 

The Chairman. Cooly labor to the extent of skilled labor for the 
purpose of education. 

Secretary Taft. A recommendation was made three years ago by the 
Commission with respect to getting in Chinese skilled labor. That 
recommendation arose from a desire on the part of the Commission to 
encourage the construction of ships in Manila Harbor, and the skilled 
shipwrights were not sufficient in number among the Filipinos to justify 
the investment of capital by Americans and some foreigners in two or 
three shipyards in Manila. Therefore we made that recommendation. 
As a matter of fact, the Commission as a whole is utterly opposed to the 
introduction of Chinese labor into these islands at all, and so am I, as 
an individual. The measure that was proposed would have been not 
at all harmful, because the Chinamen would have come in under a bond, 
and the skilled laborers were to be returned to China at the end of five 
years. It was for the purpose of beginning the industry and teaching 
the Filipino apprentices a trade. But Congress did not see fit to give 
us the opportunity. 

Now, as happens if one waits, the remedy has been found, and Fili- 
pinos are increasing in the skilled arts. The}^ are very skillful with 
their hands, and what with industrial schools and the Chinamen we 
already have in the islands, we are gradually getting carpenters and 
other skilled mechanics from among the Filipinos. 

The whole policy of the administration and the Commission is against 
the introduction of Chinese labor into those islands; but not because 
of the fear, as in the case of these gentlemen, that coolies would go 
onto the sugar plantations. The truth is that you could not drive a 
Chinaman onto a sugar plantation in the Philippine Islands. 

You can not get a Chinaman into a tobacco plantation. The minute 
that he lands he becomes a porter or a shopkeeper. If he has not a 
little capital so that he can set up a shop, unless he be a skilled laborer 
—in which case he goes to making houses, or something of that sort — 
he earns 10 or 15 pesos a month, and out of that 10 or 15 pesos he 
seems to save about 20 pesos a month, and at the end of a year he sets 
up a store next door to the store of a Filipino woman, and at the end 
of a year he drives her out of business. Now I have heard, since I 
have had the honor of appearing before Congressional committees 
year after year, the statement with respect to tne number of China- 
men in the Philippine Islands diminish and diminish and diminish. 

Before the Foreign Affairs Committee, of which Mr. Hitt was 
chairman, some gentlemen of the labor unions appeared and testified 
in favor of the extension of the Chinese exclusion act over the Philip- 
pines, and also in favor of its being applied in this country against 
the Philippines, because there were one and a half millions of Chinamen 
on these islands, and therefore to let in immigration from those islands 
would involve a transfer of Chinese into this country. It has been 
said here that there are 60,000 Chinamen in the city of Manila. That 
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has })een stated to this coiTiinittee. I supposed at one time there were 
that many. I supposed that the number of Chinamen in the Philip- 
pine Islands would perhaps reach 150,000 or 200,000. 

As a matter of fact, the census shows that the number of Chinamen 
in the city of Manila is 25,000, and I doubt if the entire number of 
Chinamen in the entire archipelago is more than 75,000; and there is 
not a Chinaman out of that 75,000, not a single one, who would work 
in a sugar or tobacco field or in acocoanut field or in any agricuy:ural 
pursuit, except possibly in the cultivation of a few truck gardens in 
the vicinity of Manila. In Borneo they have attempted to give land 
for the cultivation of sugar and tobacco to any Chinamen who would 
come there and take it. They have sent agents to invite them to come 
down there and go into the fields. They can not get them into the 
fields. 

General Davis was told by the governor of Borneo that every effort 
had been made to get the ("hinaman into the fields of Borneo, and that 
it was impossible to get him there. He knows a better thing. He 
knows that he can make more by going into trade, and can live better 
if he lives as a porter or a shopkeeper. So that this fright of cooly 
labor is another of the chimeras. First, there are only 75,000 China- 
men in the islands; and secondly, not one of them can be induced to 
work in a tobacco or sugar field; and thirdly, we do not intend to let 
a Chinaman in there. The reason is not ])ecause of the competition of 
labor. That is not the reason the Filipino people are down on them. 
They do not fear competition of labor. What they fear is the com- 
petition in business, and they look to the example and the illustration 
of the danger in the Straits Settlements. W hen the English went there 
they let the Chinamen in. There are now more Chinamen than Malays 
in the Straits Settlements, and they own the Straits Settlements. They 
do not own the mines, because the Government owns those and charges 
a royalty, but they do all the business, and the Malay is relegated to an 
inferior and altogether negligible condition. 

Now, it seems to us that it would be the grossest breach of a trust 
were we to open those islands to the settlement of Chinamen and 
drive the Filipinos to the wall in their own country. I do not mean 
to say that if we were to open the islands to the Chinaman the islands 
would not be developed much more rapidly than now, but under the 
development now it will be the development of the islands for the 
Filipino and not for the Chinaman. So that that fear of cooly labor 
is altogether unfounded. 

Mr. Williams. With regard to the measure before us, there is 
nothing about the introduction of Chinese at all? 

Secretary Taft. No, sir. 

Mr. Williams. Nothing of that sort is now asked orthought of ? 

Secretary Taft. No, sir; the recommendation as to the importation 
of a few Chinese skilled laborers was contained in the report of the 
Commission three j^ears ago, and nothing has been requested since. 

I may say this, as illustrating the condition of labor: There was a 
60,000-acre tract of land belonging to the Augustinians which we 
bought in the friars' purchases, and I was making inquiries of the 
manager of the Tobaccolero Company, which is the largest company 
in the archipelago, as to what that hacienda was worth. It lay just in 
the neighborhood of a hacienda of the Tobaccolero Compan3\ He said 
that if the Commission would let him introduce Chinese labor to build 
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his houses and factory and equipment and take the labor onto that 
hacienda he would give me a very handsome price for it, but with the 
condition of labor, and especiall}^ the condition of labor in Isabela and 
Cagayan, he would not give anything for it. He was also under a 
wrong impression as to the use he coula put Chinese in the agricultural 
field. Of course his statement was an exaggeration, but it illustmtes 
the labor conditions in the islands. They have to import, as 1 say, 
into Negros half of their labor each year for six months. 

Now, let us assume that the product was increased from 140,000 to 
500,000 tons, and then that was introduced into this country. It would 
not make a ripple in the price of sugar here in view of the 1,800,000 
tons that must come over the tariff wall, and yet the production of 
500,000 tons would make such a demand for labor that I fancy it would 
exhaust all the possible labor there was in the islands for the produc- 
tion of sugar. 

Mr. Watson. That would be twice as much as they ever produced 
in any one year in the islands^ 

Secretary Taft. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Williams. Now, on the cost of labor in the Philppines; have 
wages been increasing every year since the American occupation, or 
not? 

Secretary Taft. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Williams. How are they as compared with what they were 
when you first went there? ' 

Secretary Taft. We went about the islands, into every province of 
the 40 in the islands, in 1901, and wages had doubled over those in 
Spanish times in every province into which we went during that trip. 
Since that time, in some provinces where they have had practically a 
famine, wages have fallen off; but wherever there have been normal 
conditions wages have crept up, for the reason that there has been so 
much greater demand. In Manila the army quartermaster has 3,000 
men; then there is a street railway being constructed in Manila and 
that has raised the price of labor in Manila, I think, probably 25 per 
cent, perhaps more than that, and then there is the work on the 
^lanila harbor. 

Of course this does not affect labor in all the islands, but the local 
rise due to it is illustrative of the kind of effect that will come with 
the introduction of railroads and with the development of the country 
as we go on. And this argument of our opponents, as I understand 
it, Mr. Williams, assumes a marvelous development of the country 
with respect to the sugar production. Of course if that development 
is to come it will be accompanied by a development in the hemp 
industry and a development in other ways, and tne limitation, there- 
fore, that the price of labor will necessarily have on the production 
is a serious and actual one. 

Mr. Williams. And it will become more serious each year. 

Secretary Taft. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Williams. Has the supply of sugar and the number of people 
engaged in sugar production mcreased^ 

Secretary Tait. Yes, sir; in the last year from 83,000 tons to 
140,000 this year; but in 1893 it was 240,000 tons, so that it fell off for 
some years. You have been advised alieady of the very high prices 
that have to be paid for hemp laborers, going up, as I have already 
said, to 4 or 5 or 6 pesos a day. And we are advised of that, too, in 
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trying to get men to work for the public in various provinces. In 
some places it is impossible to get them to work on the roads, because 
of the high price to be paid for labor. 

Mr. Clark. As to the machinery that is used in preparing the sugar, 
is that eaual in any way to the machinery used by the Louisiana juan- 
tations, ao you suppose ? 

Secretarj^ Taft. rJo, sir. 

Mr. Clark. How much would it cost to substitute American machin- 
ery with the present production of cane ? Would it increase it as much 
as one-fourth, do j^ou suppose? 

Secretary Taft. I think it might. I think perhaps it might increase 
it more. My idea is — I want to be frank — that the sugar fields of the 
Philippine Islands can produce, if treated in the same way, as much 
as Cuba can; that is, I mean if you have the same modern machinery 
and the same treatment. 

Mr. Williams. As much per acre ? 

Secretary Taft. Yes, sir; per acre. I am not quite sure. I am not 
well advised about the machinerj^ necessary. I understand that it 
takes about a million dollars to produce 15,000 tons a vear. I mean 
the machinery plant would cost about that much. TLe soil in the 
Philippine Islands adapted to sugar, I fanc}', is just about as rich for 
sugar purposes as the soil in Cuba; that is, that soil that is adapted to 
sugar IS. Of course it is a good deal farther awa}^, and for that reason 
the risk of investment is considerably greater. 

Mr. Cooper, of Texas. What percentage of the area of the islands 
do you think is adapted to sugars 

Secretary Taft. I should doubt whether anymore than the provinces 
I have mentioned — Negros, Pampanga, and Iloilo — would be likely to 
be devoted to sugar. 

Mr. Cooper, of Texas. In acres how much would that amount to? 

Secretary Taft. I could not tell you that. A great deal of all of those 
provinces is in hill land and in forest. It is not so in Pampanga. 
Pampanga has su^ar and also rice. But there is a good deal of swamp 
land in that provmce which is adapted to nothing but the growth of 
the nipa palm, from which is produced the ''vino" or the whisky of 
the islands. In the height of the sugar industry in the islands there 
may have been 400,000 acres under cultivation. I do not suppose that 
to-day there are more than 200,000 acres under cultivation. 

I am not sure about that, but that is a guess founded on a statement 
made some yesivs ago by an English consul who went over tne island 
to investigate and made a report as to the number of hectares then in 
cultivation. That was made in 1888. The acreage since 1893 has become 
less. When sugar land or an}- other land is allowed to lie fallow and 
idle, there comes into it the cogon grass or weed, which grows to a 
height of 12 or 15 feet, and its eradication is a work of great difficulty 
and cost. The sugar development of the islands will be necessarily in 
the direction of clearing that which was old sugar land until it is all 
exhausted. 

The limitation of labor upon the amount of land which it would be 
profitable to cultivate is the most serious one, and it is the one which 
completely destroys all the supposition that there is to be an enormous 
extension of the sugar production there. 

Mr. Watson. Do j'^ou know whether or not they have ever tried in 
the provinces to cultivate the sugar beet? 
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Secretary Taft. No, sir; I do not think they have. 1 do not mean 
to say that there are not other provinces than those I have mentioned 
in which there is sugar ^rown. It is grown in every province. But 
I have been speaking of sugjar for exportation. It is grown in other 
provinces, as I suppose that it can be grown in all parts of the tropics; 
but it is grown there for food purposes. People eat the sugar cane. 
That is the case largely in the Ilocos provinces. The Uocos provinces 
have more tobacco than they have sugar, and it is not very wise to 
grow tobacco and sugar in close proximity, for the reason that the 
sugar with its sweetness attracts all sorts of insects and worms, and 
the tobacco crop is very much injured by the presence of them. 

If I understood the argument here it was that we were to have 
50,000,000 acres of suear at 6 tons to the acre, and 50,000,000 acres of 
tobacco at 2,000 pounas to the acre. I do not know where they were 
going to put it. I suppose they were going to overlap each other in 
producing this enormous quantity that was to swamp trie industries of 
this country. 

Mr. Williams. Do the Philippines now export or import food 
stuffs, upon the whole? How is the balance? 

Secretary Taft. For upward of ten years, I should say — five years 
before we went there and five years since — we have imported rice into 
the islands. But that impoiiation has increased in the last three years 
with great rapidity, due to the very disastrous conditions of agricul- 
ture. You know the rinderpest carried off from 75 to 90 per cent of 
the cattle; that is, the carabao, the water buffalo. 

The Filipino knows no other method of cultivating rice than by con- 
structing a rice paddy with a dike around the field. Then he plants 
the rice in a little corner and waits until the rain comes to make a 
pond or muck in&ide the dike. Then he plows, not in the dry but in 
the wet, in the mud, and the water buffalo is almost an amphibious 
animal and is able to stand the strain. He is almost web-footed. The 
plowing is done with a light plow hardly heavier than a big stick and 
with the buffalo. Then, after the field is plowed, the natives go in in 
their bare feet, sometimes to music and sometimes not, and plant each 
rice plant separatel3\ 

Now, the destruction of the carabao, you can see, ver}^ seriously 
interferes with the production of rice, and that increases the necessity 
for its importation. So that last year there was an importation of 
$15,000,000 worth of rice. I am told b^^ a cable from General Wright, 
and I also learn from the reports, that the rice crop this year in the 
islands is better than it has been at any time since the American occu- 
pation, and I am very hopeful that that importation of rice will be con- 
siderably reduced. But before the rinderpest and the war the impor- 
tation of rice could not be attributed to a failure of the carabao, because 
the carabao was there. I presume that it was due to the change from 
the cultivation of rice in the southern provinces to the cultivation of 
hemp. Hemp became so much more profitable that they preferred to 
cultivate the hemp and buy the rice, and therefore, although there are 
a number of unoccupied tracts of land that would be available for rice 
culture, the supply of labor was not sufficiently great, or the energy 
of the people was not sufficiently great, to raise both their food prod- 
ucts and hemp, so that they raised the hemp and bought the rice. 

Mr. Grosvenor. They bought more rice than they sold hemp bv 
about $2,000,000. 
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Secretary Taft. No, sir; the hemp was $21,000,000. 

Mr. Grosvenor. 1 thought it was only 1^13,000,000. 

Secretary Taft. No; you are thinking of the hemp imported into 
this country ? 

Mr. Grosvenor. Yes, I am; that is right. 

Mr. Clark. What do they use to drive out there ? 

Secretary Taft. The carabao. They have ponies, but the carabao is 
the mainstay. They have cattle, and they sometimes use what they 
call trotting bulls, and put them into a little buggy, a little carramata, 
but they ordinarily drive with the carramata a pony, and for drawing 
heavy loads they use the water buffalo, the caraoao. 
• Mr. Clark. Do they eat any meat over there ? 

Secretary Taft. They eat carabao meat sometimes. They eat more 
fish than meat. There used to be a good deal more meat eaten than 
now, because not only the carabao were affected by this rinderpest, but 
great herds of cattle, like the Indian cattle, bulls and cows, on the 
island of Masbate and other ranges were swept from the islands. 
The3^ are gradually being restored by nature. Enough were left to 
found the race again, and in the course of ten years I nope that there 
will be a great supply of beef cattle there. 

Now, the people live on rice, or on rice and fish mixed together. 
The fish, if a little touched, strikes the ordinary Filipino with the 
same degree of pleasure with which the canvasback duck that is a 
little offensive strikes the gourmand on this side. They do not mind 
fish a little old. They also have camotes, or sweet potatoes, which 
grow rapidly and make a fairly good food, although they are rather 
indigestible and lead to stomach troubles. Rice is the best food that 
they have. 

Mr. Williams. What I was trying to get at was whether, from the 
density of population of the Philippines, a great quantity of the land 
will not always be required to raise fcod for the people i^ 

Secretary Taft. It ought to be; yes, sir. The evidence taken with 
respect to the price of the friars' lands — and this is in one of the reports 
of the Commission which I will submit to the committee — is to the 
effect that in Bulacan and Cavite and Manila, according to the opinion 
expressed by the expert, the cultivation of rice was more profitable 
than the cultivation of sugar, and those provinces are not especially 
sugar provinces as Pampanga is and as Negros is. 

1 ought also to call attention to the fact that if this law goes into 
effect Congress will no doubt regard it as bringing the islands within 
the tariff' wall, and then the freight rate to be paid will undoubtedly 
have to be paid on an American bottom, so that it will increase mate- 
rially the cost of sugar laid down in New York, because the prices at 
which we have been calculating freights are prices of freights carried 
by foreign bottoms from IloiTo to New York. Our information is 
that the rate from Iloilo to San Francisco is not very much less than 
the rate from Iloilo to New York. Governor Wright says in his tel- 
egram that it is 10 pesos, or $5, from Iloilo to San Francisco and 10| 
pesos from Iloilo to New York. 

Mr. Grosvenor. Per ton § 

Secretary Taft. Per ton. But he says that the rate from San Fran- 
cisco is nominal — in other words, there is very little traflSc going on 
there. 

Now, gentlemen, I come to the tobacco proposition. 
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The Chairman. It is near the hour of adjournment, and if the 
members of the committee desire to ask you any questions on the 
sugar, would it not be better for them to do so now, and then you 
can take up the proposition of the tobacco after the recess. 

Secretary Taft. Ver}'^ well, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Grosvenor. I was requested to ask you what the fact is about 
the planting of cane, as to wnether it is planted every year, or how 
often? 

Secretary Taft. Senor Luzanaga says that some planters do not 
plant^it every year, but that he does, intimating that he regards it as 
better husbanary and more likely to result in good crops to plant it 
every year. 

The Chairman. Is he the same gentleman who gave you this aver- 
age production of sugar? 

Secretary Taft. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Then the difference in the years was owing to the 
difference in the seasons, and not to the replanting of the cane i 

Secretary Taft. Yes, sir.* Of course you understand, Mr. Chair- 
man, that they are subject to great storms there, and are subject to 
the attacks of insects, and subject to diseases — epidemics of various 
kinds — both cattle and man; and all of these things, taken as a whole, 
affect the production and require an average of five years to get a 
proper estimate, as he states. 

Mr. Cooper, of Texas. How many acies of friars' lands did you 
acqiiire? 

Secretary Taft. Four hundred and twelve thousand acres, as I recol- 
lect. 

Mr. Cooper. About how many acres of that is adapted to the culti- 
vation of sugar i 

Secretarv Taft. It would be a mere guess, but my recollection is 
not more ttan 25,000 acres. 

Mr. Cooper. How could that land be acquired by parties who desired 
to purchase it i 

Secretary Taf^ . We are required by the law to sell it, or at least 
to offer it to present tenants, and the tenants own small tracts of 200 
or 800 acres. 

Mr. Cooper. Then they could not acquire 25,000 acres of friars' 
lands ^ « 

Secretary Taft. No, sir. 

Mr. Cooper. Under the proposition that you submits 

Secretarv Taft. No, sir. That 25,(X)0-acre proposition, or the prop- 
osition to enlarge the limit of 2,500 acres — for I do not stand on the 
exact amount — is with the idea of going into Mindanao, which is an 
island probably adaptable for rubber, for rice, and for sugar. 1 do 
not think that it is adaptable for tobacco, although 1 believe that some 
of the Moros do raise tobacco there, but simply for their own use. 

Mr. Hill. A gentleman wants to know what the comparative mte 
on sugar is from Hongkong 'i 

Secretary Taft. Do you know what the rate of freight is from Hong- 
kong to Iloilo, or from Shanghai, as compared with the rate to New 
York, Mr. Colton? 

Mr. Colton. No, sir; 1 do not. 

Mr. Williams. It was stated yesterday that cane was cut in the 
Philippines after one year's growth. I am requested to ask you if it 
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is not a fact that that is true only of stubble cane, and that plant cane 
requires from eighteen to twenty-four months to reach maturity. 

Secretary Taft. I did not think that it was so long as that. I thought 
that the cane would be planted, and it would take about thirteen or 
fourteen months to mature; but I am not an expert on the matter and 
I can not answer you. 

Mr. Williams. Is it the plant cane or the stubble cane that is cut 
the first year, do you know ? 

Secretary Taft. I do not know. 

The Chairman. Does it take over a year? 

Secretary Taft. Thirteen months, 1 think it is. 

Mr. Williams. The first year? 

Secretary Taft. Yes^ sir. 

The Chairman. So that they can not plant the same acre of ground 
two consecutive years? 

Secretary Taft. I do not know. They go on planting. I suppose 
they do. 

Mr. Cooper. It grows from the stubble cane? 

Secretary Taft. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. I wanted to ask you approximately what you thought 
the present area of cultivation of sugar was ? 

Secretary Taft. I should not think that it was over 200,000 acres. 

Mr. Brooks. And what ratio would that bear to what you think is 
the probable available area? 

Secretary Taft. Of course there is a great deal of land upon which 
you could put sugar. If you went to the expense of clearing the forests 
and clearing the cogon grass and did not mind how much money you 
spent without getting any profit out of it, you could get a great mam^ 
acres. But what I am speaking of now, and what I suppose you alludeH 
to, is what is the probability? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, sir. I did not mean the possibility, but the prob- 
ability. 

Secretary Taft. Of the acreage of profitable sugar land if capital 
were induced to go in there? 

Mr. Brooks, i es, sir. 

Secretary Taft. Twice, or perhaps three times, the present area if 
the sugar business became very profitable, but certainly not on a third 
of a cent diflFerential. I am speaking now having in view the profit 
that would arise from using the land for other purposes, and assuming 
that a man will not go into the sugar business if he can make more 
money out of something else, and knowing the serious limitation 
growing out of the labor situation. 

Thereupon the committee took a recess until 1 o'clock p. m. 

AFTER RECESS. 

The eoDimittee called to order at 1 o'clock p. m. 

The Chairman (Mr. Payne). You may proceed, Mr. Secretary. 

STATEMENT OF THE HON. WILLIAM H. TAFT, SECEETAEY OF 

WAE— Continued. 

Seerc'tary Taft. Mr. Chairman, the growth, or rather the variation, 
in the exportation to Hongkong and China the last five yeai's is shown 
upon thi.s table [indicating]. In 1900 there were 84,000,000 pounds; 
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in 1901, 51,000,000 pounds; in 1902, 96,000,000 pounds. For some 
reason, in 1901 there was no exportation to China at all. I do not 
understand that. In 1902 there was 96,000,000 pounds; in 1903, 
78,000,000 pounds, and in 1904, 89,000,000 pounds. 
The table in full is shown below*. 

Exports of sugar from the Philippine Mauds to China and Hongkong as compared with 

the total. 









Exported to— 








Fiscal 
year. 


China. 


Hongkong. 


China and Hongkong 
combined. 


all countries. 




Pounds. 


Value. 


Pounds. 


Value. 

$1,128,789 
049 S74 


Pounds. 


Value. 


Pounds. 


Value. 


1900 

1901 


16,057,119 


$285,235 


68,518,415 
51, 394, 248 


84,575,534 
51,394,248 
96,279,634 
78,721,493 
89,650,057 


n, 414, 024 

942,374 

1,673,086 

1,196,272 

1,506,686 


173,630,407 
123,747,492 
149,491,539 
246,151,547 
165,709,433 


$3,022,161 
2,293,063 


1902 

1903 

3904 


15,048,516 
19,029,108 
26,275,358 


312,225 
309,990 
455,869 


81,231,018 1 1,360,861 
59,692.385 i 886,282 
63,374,699 | 1,050,817 


2,761,432 
3,955,568 
2,668,507 


Total. 


76,410,101 


1,363,319 


324,210,765 


5, 369, 123 


400,620,866 


6,732,442 


858,730,418 


14,700,731 



The table shows the exportation of sugar from the islands to all 
countries, and the proportion of that which goes to China to the total 
exportation to all countries. 

There is one subject that I touched upon this morning, about which 
I would like to be permitted to sa}^ a word or two more; that is the 
general subject of labor. 

Labor in the Philippine Islands has the characteristics of labor in 
nearly all the Tropics. The laborer in the Tropics ordinarily is hot 
what would be called industrious to the extent that laborers are in the 
Temperate Zone. There are some exceptions to this. The laborer in 
Java, by reason of the compulsory form of labor which has long pre- 
vailed there, and by reason, too, of the necessity that he is under of 
raising food enough for 28,000,000 of people in a small island like 
Java, is an industrious laborer; but that is not true of the Philippine 
laborer. On the other hand, he is capable of instruction; he aoes 
bettet work for better wages. 

The first result of giving him better wages is to have him work less 
days a week. He is something of a philosopher, and at first if he can 
earn enough in two days in a week to last him a whole week he works 
only two days and remains idle the other four. As he comes to learn 
that now he may keep what he saves and as things he regarded as 
luxuries come to be regarded by him under the American regime as 
necessities he is furnished a motive for labor. No man labors for the 
fun of it; he works for the purpose of getting that which he wishes to 
live on. Now, the Philippine laborer has been condemned in extreme 
terms for laziness by man 3^ of the foreigners and by the Americans 
who have been used to American standards of labor. In order to 
meet these extreme, erroneous, and unjust statements the Commission 
and the members of it at various times have made reports on the 
subject. 

The Philippine laborers when aggregated in gangs under white fore- 
men and superintendents can be trained to do fairly good work. It 
was supposed that thev could not be used for railroad work or road 
work or quarry work. But experience in Manila and in the large 
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works of construction about Manila justifies the belief that they can 
be trained to better work than they have been heretofore in the habit 
of doing. The quarry which is supplying stone for the construction 
of the great harbor works in Manila is now mined by Filipino labor. 
When they first came there the contractors attempted to use Chinese 
labor, but they found the Chinese laborer was not satisfactory. Tt 
was expensive, because under the Chinese exclusion laws the China- 
men lawfully there were disposed to ask for higher wages and for 
greater privileges, because the Chinaman readily finds out his value 
in the market and what facts are with respect to that which he has to 
sell. 

Finally Mr. Krusi, the vice-president of the company, concluded to 
make an experiment. He erected a number of inexpensive houses, 
put up near the quarry a church, a theater, a cockpit; he hired a 
band, ne had schoolhouses and school-teachers, and he established a 
little community. And then he invited the Filipino laborers to come 
in there with their families; and for two or three years he has con- 
ducted a labor colony there from which he has drawn a thousand labor- 
ers, who have continued to work and have been to him, for tropical 
labor, quite satisfactory. So, too, in the custom-house it has been 
found by the collector of customs that Filipino laborers can be trained 
to be fairly satisfactory workmen. 1 ought to say that Krusi employs 
in his quarry about 8 per cent of white labor — that is, 8 per cent 
of foremen. It is found that unless a foreman is willing to get 
down and work himself from time to time, to show his men how to 
work, he does not serve the purpose; but with that the Filipino 
laborer can be made fairly satisfactory. So, on the Benguet road, 
wWch is a work of great construction that we have been undertaking, 
we have had some 8,000 Filipino laborers, and about a thousand Japa- 
nese; and we also tried for a while 500 or a thousand Chinamen. The 
Chinamen used opium to such an extent, and were so difficult to man- 
age, that we got rid of them and the road is now being constructed by 
Filipinos and «Tapanese. 

Mr. Watson. Is that a macadamized road? 

Secretary Taft Yes; but it involves the cutting down of cliffs. It 
is built along a canyon, and it is a road that runs from the lowlands 
to the height of 6,000 feet up the Bued River canyon; and it involves 
the removal of some very high cliffs of stone, which is of a shaly 
character; so in order to prevent sliding the inclination of the slope 
must be made gradual, and the cutting has to be very extensive 
and large. They have to cut up and back two or three hundred feet 
in order to get a proper slope. I ought to say that the street railwa}^ 
company has been able to build and lay its tracks in the city of Manila, 
as I am informed, at a rate that is perhaps 33 per cent less than the 

I)rice of laying track in an American city would be. So the Filipino 
aborer thus organized, and under American foremen, has something 
of a future. 

On tlio other hand, labor of this sort in agriculture is a labor which 
the communities have always been used to. They are an agricultural 
people. But they are also a people given much to amusement, and 
they have about sixty fiesta days in every year in addition to the reg- 
ular Sundays. They are not constant in their attendance at work. 
Tbey will come Tuesday instead of Monda}', and sometimes Wednes- 
day ins toad of Tuesday. Nevertheless 1 think the truth lies between 
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the statement which assumes that they are equal to the temperate 
zone laborers on the one hand, and to that condemnatory statement 
that says they are worth nothing on the other. But the limita- 
tions upon labor, I mean the limitations which the short supply of 
Jabor necessarily puts upon the production of sugar, which requires a 
great deal of lai3or, or any other crop needing labor, are obstacles to 
a tremendous expansion of any of the products of the islands, and 
especially to sugar and tobacco. 

Now, coming to tobacco. It is produced for export chiefly in three 
provinces, the provinces of Cagayan, which is the northeast province of 
the island of Luzon; the province of Isabela, which is immediately south 
of Cagaj^an. These are the two provinces constituting what is called 
the Valley of the Cagayan River. The Rio Grande del Cagayan, the 
largest river in the islands, runs through these two provinces and over- 
flows its banks, and the rich tobacco land is in that part of the valley 
which is overflowed. The two provinces are very sparsely settled, the 
ratio of men to the mile bein^ less in those two provmces, I think, than 
in any other province in the islands excepting possibly Mindanao and 
Samar. 

Tobacco is also raised for export in the province of Union. And 
probably tobacco may be exported also from the other three provinces 
of Ilocos Sur and Uocos Norte and Abra. Those are the only prov- 
inces that raise tobacco for export at all. The arable land in the 
Ilocos provinces is narrow, lying between the coast range which comes 
quite near to the seashore; and the tobacco in those provinces is 
planted in the narrow river v^alleys that come down from the moun- 
tains between the hills. In Cagayan and in Isabela there is a vary 
considerable territory that could doubtless be opened up for tobacco 
culture, but it is a territory that is covered with a dense forest, so it 
will require the expenditure of a great deal of energy to spread that 
culture. Isabela has 5,000 square miles and 3,000,000 acres, with a 
population of 76,431. Cagayan has an area of 5,000 square miles, 
3,000,000 acres, and a population of 156,000. Ilocos Sur has 475 
square miles and 371,000 acres and 187,000 people. You will observe 
that is a very much more populous province than the others. Ilocos 
Norte has 1,330 square miles, 851,000 acres, and a population of 878,000 
people. 

The Ilocanos are the most industrious people in the islands, but the 
residents of Isabela and Cagayan, the two geat tobacco provinces, are 
probably the laziest people in the islands. There are among them 
some Ilocanos who have come from across the mountains and settled 
in that valle3\ The Cagaj^an Valley is possibly the place where we 
expect to make a great development by tne construction of railroads. 
But the labor problem will always embarrass us. It is in that valley 
that it is possible to raise one crop of tobacco and two crops of corn 
on the same land in the same year. The cultivation of tobacco, origi- 
nally a monopoly, and in the fiands of the Spaniards, and subsequently 
given up, is now almost wholly confined to small tracts cultivated by 
families. The cultivation of the plant is not scientific at all. There are 
three or four large haciendas in Isabela. The Tabacalera Company owns 
one hacienda; the government now owns one obtained from tne Augus- 
tinians by purchase, and there are probably two or three German firms 
that have haciendas there, and upon these haciendas, or plantations, I 
assume, the only good tobacco is raised. 
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The governor of Cagayan, Senor Gonzaga, who is an expert in the 
tobacco business, has written a paper on the subject within the \mt 
year, the subject of the cultivation of tobacco in the two provinces of 
Cagaj^an and Isabela. With the permission of the committee I would 
like to submit it. He gives the history of its cultivation and shows 
that under present conditions, with the very large number of small 
tobacco farms, the attention to the plant in the way of keeping worms 
oflF the leaves and preparing leaves properly for market have led to a 
depreciation in the character of the tobacco produced. 

Mr. Grosvenor. What do you mean by keeping off the worms? 

Secretary Taft. The worms attack the leaf and eat a part of it. 

Mr. Grosvenor. That is the only feature of the cultivation of 
tobacco that has never been improved since I have known about it. 
They all have to be picked off by hand. 

Secretary Taft. Exactly. W here a man leaves it to the family he 
will usually not find the plants well tended. It is pretty hot in the 
Cagayan Valley, though comfortably under the trees. There is no 
European or American head to see to it that the work is done. Ordi- 
narily the leaf comes to market, therefore, in a defective condition. 

The Chairman. In the United States they cover it over and conserve 
its quality. 

Secretary Taft. I understand they do that for the purpose of get- 
ting a wrapper leaf. 

The Chairman. And they also do that for keeping parasites off the 
leaf. 

Mr. Tawney. Can you give us any idea what proportion of tobacco 
land in those provinces that you have named are owned and cultivated 
by the natives, and what proportion is owned by outsiders — Americans, 
Germans, or English? 

Secretary Taft. Well, I should say 75 per cent. 

Mr. Tawney. Owned by the natives ? 

Secretary Taft. Yes. 

Mr. Tawney. And cultivated by the natives ? 

Secretary Taft. Yes, sir; the tobacco business in the islands is 
largely 

Mr. Williams. Before you go to that, I would like to ask, are there 
an})^ worms or insects that attack tobacco in the Tropics that do not in 
the Temperate Zone ? 

Secretary Taft. I am not advised. All I know is that the crop of 
insects in the Tropics is larger than the crop of anything else. The 
islands have suffered for the last three years most disastrously from 
the locusts; they have stripped rice fields and other fields bare. We 
had to pass a law putting every man, woman, and child under the 
control of the presidente and the governor of the province for the pur- 
pose of meeting that pest as a public danger. 

We sent them out into the fields to drive out the locusts — you will 
remember that you gave us a $3,000,000 relief fund — out of this we 
bought rice to feed tne natives while engaged in this work. And we 
were able to drive the locusts, before they became able to fly, into 
trenches. We sent out corrugated iron sheets and placed them at one 
end of a field where the locusts were, then the whole population 
gathered together and drove them into the ditches at the foot of these 
plates, and then they were buried. They were then what is called 
loctones, mere leapers, not fliers. By using that extraordinary means 
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throughout the islands this year the locusts have for a time been 
destroyed. But 1 am not prepared to say whether the locusts are 
tobacco consumers or not; I think not. But there are worms to which 
the plant ii^ subject, and it is for that reason that they usually separate 
the tobacco plantation from the sugar plantation, because the sugar 
attracts all sorts of insects. 

I was going to say that the reason for my answer — that about 75 per 
cent of the tobacco, probably a greater per cent, is produced from 
small farms — is that tne tobacco business in the Philippine Islands is 
a business of buying. The Tabacalera Company, which is the 
largest, and a great many others have their buyers in every province, 
where tobacco is raised for export. These two provinces, the Isabela 
and the Cagayan, are full of buyers, and the oppression that we fear 
and try to avoid for the native is the oppression of the presidentes of 
the towns in insisting that the small tobacco planters shall sell to him, 
and he shall turn over to the company with a commission. We are 
constantly running into that kind of oppression and constantly remov- 
ing the presidente because of his attempt to monopolize that which 
belongs to the small planters, and which in the aggregate in a town 
reaches a large sum. It is the purchase of tobacco on the small 
farms that make a large part of the business in Manila. 

Mr. Cooper. Is there any competition in the purchase of tobacco 
there? 

Secretar}^ Taft. Oh, yes; the Tabacalera Compan}'^, which is the 
largest company, has the longCvSt purse, and is the most successful; but 
there are other firms that are in the market purchasing, so that there 
is considerable competition. 

Now, with reference to the price of tobacco, fteneral Wright says 
that the wrapper leaf is worth in the Manila market to-day 30 cents, 
gold; and if you were to introduce it into this country at 25 per cent 
of the present tariff, making no charge for the freight, as I understand, 
it would bring it up to something like 76 cents; and he says the trade 
is of the opinion that the wrapper is all used in Manila factories and 
that none would come here under any circumstances. That would 
seem to be likely, because the local Connecticut wrapper sells for less, 
I believe, than 76 cents. 

With reference to the filler leaf, he says the price in the Manila 
market is 10 cents, and for smoking tobacco 7i cents. That would, 
without charging anything for transportation at all, with the duty at 
25 per cent of the Dingley rates, make the cost of the filler leaf here 
about 18 cents a pound. As I understand it, Ohio and Pennsylvania 
and other filler leaf is considerably less than that. 

The Chairman. About 10 cents. 

Secretary Taft. Well, so that on the whole I think that there was no 
particular danger, except the danger which has been suggested here 
that the American people are going to change their taste and let in the 
Philippine tobacco instead of Cuban. 

Mr. Grosvenor. Do thej'^ export any tobacco now elsewhere than 
to the United States? 

Secretary Taft. They do not export any to the United States, and 
they export 19,000,000 pounds, 13,000,000 of which go to the tobacco 
monopoly countries of Europe. The rivalry which is feared, I under- 
stand, and with respect to which there is probably more basis than 
anything else in this discussion, is the fear with respect to cigars. 
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because the cost of labor in Manila is considembly less per thousand 
for cigars than it is here. I understand that the perfecto cigar is a 
cigar of a certain size, volume of tobacco, and of certain shape. Now, 
the perfecto cigars made of a Habana filler by Cubans in this country 
€ost for labor lf34 and sell at $120 a thousand. That the same cigar 
made by regular hand work, as I understand it, costs for labor $17 a 
thousand, and is put on the market at $70. But the perfecto of the 
Philippines costs in Manila about $25 gold, and of that the labor is 
from $6 to $7 per thousand. The cost of this cigar laid down in the 
United States, not counting in the freight, but with the duty of 25 
per cent, would amount to about $45 per thousand. 

Now then, the assumption that that would undersell Cuban tobacco — 
I mean Cuban cigars — is an assumption that I beg respectfully to dis- 
pute. I hope that the Philippine cigar will achieve a better reputation 
among American smokers after its exportation to this country than it 
has now. 1 have brought several thousands of cigars from the Philip- 
pines in ecstacy of Philippine enthusiasm, and have sent them to m3^ 
friends who smoke, but tne expression of thanks is for the courtesy^ 
but not for the cigars; and while that may not indicate that the taste 
will not be formed for Philippine cigars, it nevertheless shows that 
time must be taken, and that they will not permit a rival cigar on the 
same level as the Cuban cigar, whether that cigar be made in this 
country or in Cuba. 

Mr. Williams. In that connection something was said here the other 
dn,j as to bearing internal-revenue tax, if this law passed, equal to that 
which the same cigar bears, the same size, in the United States — the 
same amount per nundred and all that. What do you think of that? 

Secretar}^ Taft. That grows out of — I have read that opinion — 
the peculiar wording of the statute. I think it would be fair to treat 
them, if they are coming in free, just as the other cigars are treated, 
and put on the $3 per thousand of the tax. But I was going to point 
out that if the Philippine tobacco is to become a tobacco liked by the 
smokers here, then the duty of something like 1.12 cents per pound 
and 6i per cent ad valorem on the cigars introduced in this countiy 
would ^ive to the cigar makers the opportunit}'^ to go into the business 
of making Philippine cigars from Philippine tobacco just as they now 
have enlarged to such an extent in this country the business of making 
Cuban cigars out of Cuban tobacco. 

I think you will find on calculation that the 25 per cent of the Dingley 
rate, which would be 1.12i cents per pound, witn the ad valorem of 6i 
per cent, would make up the difference so that an American workman 
could go into the business and make Philippine cigars just as he is 
making Cuban cigars to-day, and compete with the same Philippine 
cigar made in Manila. The sale of Cuban cigars at $70 will not be 
interfered with in the slightest way by Philippine-made cigars at $45. 
They will not be found to be in the same class. If, however, Philip- 
pine tobacco has this peculiar virtue which we hear about now, then 
that virtue can be put into American-made cigars of that tobacco and 
can be made at American wages at a less price than the same cigars of 
the same class can be imported from the Manila cigar factories. 

I have not had experts to assist me, but it seems to me that if the 
committee looks into that it will find that the protection of 1.12^ cents 
per pound and 6i per cent ad valorem on the cigars in the Philippines 
will be ample protection to American labor. When you consult the 
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figures the fear expressed b}' our tobacco friends shows only less 
nervousness and timidity without foundation than that of the sugar 
people. Seven billions of cigars made in this country, and the 
number of cigars exported from the Philippines last year was 105,- 
000,000. The domestic leaf in the United States used in making 
cigars is 140,000,000 pounds, and the number of pounds exported 
from the Philippines, both of filler leaf and smoking, is only 19,000,000 
pounds. 

Tobacco is raised in nearly every province in the Philippine Islands, 
but it is not usuallv exported, except from the provinces I nave named. 
It is of a poor character, but it is quite sufhcient to make cigars as 
long as two feet and two inches thick, that hang from the roofs of the 
cabms and are used as family cigars, the mother, the father, and the 
children all taking a whiff when convenient. The truth is, that in the 
United States } on calculate that one-half — that is, the female portion — 
do not use tobacco at all, and not, I suppose, more than 60 or 70 per 
cent of the male. In the Philippine Islands, of the 7,000,000, I sup- 
pose j>ix-sevenths of the men, women, and children must be considered 
as active consumers of tobacco. And that creates an enormous demand — 
I mean enormous in proportion to the population — for the tobacco 
which is raised in the islands. It is only the better kind of tobacco 
that is exported; the rest is used for home consumption. 

I should be glad to answer an v questions so far as I may. 

Mr. Grosvenor. I would like to make this suggestion. If we 
reduce the tariff on the raw material tobacco and bring it into this 
countrj^, it would benefit, would it not, the manufacturer of cigars and 
the labor engaged in cigar manufacturing, in treating raw material ? 

Secretary Taft. Yes, sir; if it became desirable. 

Mr. Grosvenor. Therefore if there is anybody hurt in this country 
it would be the grower of tobacco, not the manufacturer? The cigar 
makers are really opposing the cheapening of raw material of their 
products? 

Secretary Taft. 1 think that it will so turn out. 1 think on the 
other hand that the price at which the filler leaf is sold is such as not 
to endanger the ordinary tiller leaf of Ohio and Pennsylvania; but the 
leaf of Connecticut, which is, 1 understand, to be the wrapper leaf, is 
veiy much better and is cheaper than the leaf used in the Philippine 
Islands. 

Mr. Grosvenor. That is what the Connecticut people say. 

Mr. Hill. They are right about it. 

Secretary Taft. I only judge by the present market price. 

The Chairman. 1 understood your comparison to be made .between 
the cigars made by the Filipinos, Philippine tobacco, and the cigars 
made in the United States of Havana tobacco. 

Secretary Taft. And also I was trying to institute a comparison of 
what would be the cost of cigars made here with Filipino tobacco, 
especially the Philippine filler, with possibh^ the leaf from Sumatra, 
the $2 a pound tobacco. 

The Chairman. In the Philippine Islands? 

Secretary Taft. No; I mean here. That reminds me of something. 
My friend Mr. Bijur was very much afraid that we should become guilty 
of fraud in the Philippine Islands, and introduce the Sumatra leaf in 
the islands, and then reintroduce it into America, because the tariff on 
wrapper leaf there is about 23 cents a pound instead of $1.85 as it is 
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here. I don't know but that i.s a danger, but it is a danger which thisi 
committee has full power to control. I assume from the statement 
that now there is no such fraud, that the custom-house is not permit- 
ting tobacco of that sort to come in. If that be true, all you have to 
do is to put $1.85 dut}^ on the Sumatra leaf coming into the Philip- 
pines. We have no objection to your doing so. 

A Member. Same as in Porto Rico? 

Secretar}^ Taft. Yes, sir. Our Porto Rican cigars — 1 believe they 
make now about 60,000,000; and as I said before this morning. I can 
not find that they are quoted in the market. 

Mr. Grosvenor. They probably have a different brand bv the time 
they get here. 

Secretary Taft. Now, understand me. if you please, not that it is not 
going to be a benefit to the Philippine Islands to reduce the tariff as 
proposed, but a benefit to the Philippine Islands in proportion to their 
production there may be a very great benefit; and yet so far as this 
country is concerned, with the enormous market that it offers, it will 
not create an}^ injury to the trade. 

One thing more — another step charged in the conspiracy we are 
engaged in — that is, the conspiracy of cutting down wages one-half 
and destro3ang the beet-sugar industry here is the currency of the 
islands. The truth abouf^that is: When we went to the Philippine 
Islands we found a fluctuating currency that enabled great dealers, 
especially in hemp, to go down into the hemp country and deal with 
the hemp farmers and pa}' them in Mexican dollars, which w^ere consid- 
erably less than 50 cents, and then thev brought the hemp up and sold 
it in London for gold. 

The metal fluctuated so that merchants and others who were dealing 
in the islands had no basis upon w hich to calculate as to future profits. 
The Oriental banking and other business under the fluctuating stan- 
dard of value was simply a gamble all the time. We thought it would 
be better for the islands if we could secure a stable standard. The 
question was, should we introduce the American currency, as my 
friend Mr. Hill, of this committee, thought we ought to do, or should 
we use a different gold standard, but similating the coin more to the 
coin which the people had been used to. The objection which was 
made to the introduction of the United Stales standard was that we 
should then have a dollar which would be just double the dollar, or a 
little more than double, that which the people of those islands knew. 
And that it would so disturb values and so create confusion, both with 
respect to the wages of labor and the price of commodities, that it 
might produce business disaster. We thought it would make much 
less change if we made as a standard the Philippine peso, equal to 50 
cents gold, and approximating the Mexican peso, than to introduce a 
gold dollar. Just how that is a part of a conspiracy against the beet- 
sugar men of Michigan, I do not understand. But that is the fact. 

Wages have not decreased. They have gone on increasing and will 
continue to increase as the country develops. We maj' see that w^ith 
certainty, because of the experience we have already had in hemp 
provinces and in Manila. 

Gentlemen have referred to fig-leaf workers in the field and the 
G-strings, reflecting upon the Filipino laborers. They do net wear a 
great deal of clothing in the fields of the Philippines. I fancy that if 
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an American were able to work out there he would not put on any 
more clothes than he had to. But the}' are ChrLstian Filipinos; they 
have been Christians for three hundred years, and while they are not 
always as earnest in business and serving the Lord a« we should like to 
have them, they avemge fairly Well. It certainly does not conduce to 
argument to denounce them as fig-leaf savages. They are ours for 
the time being; they are our wards, and whether we would or not we 
must deal fairl}" and justly by them. 

Now, 1 think I have covered everything, gentlemen. 

The Chairman. If there are no further questions, I think that will be 
all, Mr. Secretar}'. Do you desire to have the tobacco expert appear? 

Secretary Taft. I should like to have him; yes. I have not nad a 
chance to talk with him. 

The Chairman. We will hear him now. 

Report of (jovet'iurr Gmizaga. 

[Introduced by the Secretary of War.] 
The Cultivation op Tobacco in the Province of Cagayan.« 

Cagay^n, situated in the extreme north of the island of Luzon, enjoys a more tem- 

porate climate than the other provinces of the Philippine Archipelago. Surrounded 

. oy mountains covered with vegetation and crossed m all directions by rivers and 

estuaries there is maintained in the soil by the frequent overflows an accumulation 

of those fertilizing agencies essential to agricultural purposes. 

The implement and methods of agriculture used by the inhabitants of Cagaydn 
for the cultivation of rice, wheat, tooacco, corn^ cotton, vegetables, etc., are of the 
most primitive kind, as is the case in all the provinces of the Philippine Archipelago. 

The plow used in the preparation of the fields is of Chinese model and origin, 
with narrow shares, shaped like wings, of a smaller size than those used in Europe. 
To this a carabao is hitched, the only work animal used bv the Filipinos, perhaps 
by reason of its greater strength and endurance as compared with all other cattle of 
the country. In spite of this, the plow hardly penetrates the soil more than 10 cen- 
timeters in making furrows in irrigated lands used for the cultivation of rice, while 
in dry lands and flelds intended for tobacco the farmer flnds it necessary to cross 
the ground three, four, or even more times in different directions in order to turn 
the earth over to a depth of 25 or 30 centimeters. 

The Spanish Government, in creating a State monopoly of the sale of tobacco, 
extended the cultivation of this article throughout this province at the expense of 
all other agricultural products, the cultivation of which was greatly restricted; at 
the same time subjecting all agricultural labor connected with the production of 
tobacco to a strict accounting, without regard to private property or the climatologi- 
cal conditions of each locality. & 

Such action was a useful lesson in agriculture to the inhabitants of Cagaydn, 
because it proved that in sections within the influence of the seas, although tobacco 
grows and develops, it is of bad quality and of a disagreeable flavor. For this reason 
the districts on the seacoast aa far as Lallo were not forced to engage in the cultiva- 
tion of this article, which was confined, as it still is, to the interior districts — such as 
the Gattaran, Nassiping, Alcald, Baggao, Amulung, Iguig, Pefta-Blanca, Tuguegarao, 
Enrile, Solana, Cordoba, Santo Niiio, Pidt, Tuao, Manauanan, and Malaueg — situated 
on both sides of the Rio Grande de Cagaydn, of the Rfo Chico de Itaves, and the 
estuaries of the same. These municipalities, being at some distance from the sea, 
produced a tobocco of good quality and pleasant to the taste, although the qualitj- 
varies according to the soil properties peculiar to each site and locality. The other 
municipalities, such as Lallo, Camalaniugan, Aparri, Buguey, Abulug, Pamplona, 
Sanchez Mira, and Claverfa, by reason of the influence of the sea, which borders or 
is near them, yield a tobacco of a very poor quality. 



« This report was prepared by Gov. G. Gonzaga, supervisor of the census, province 
of Cagaydn, Luzon. 

&This monopoly was established by royal decree, 1781, and was terminated 
December 31, 1882. — Director. 
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Furthermore, in the niunicipalitiee and sections which produce tobacco there is a 
notable difference between the high and low land p)roduct, both in the strength and 
development of the plants and in the quality of the leaves. An explanation of this 
may be found in the fact that high land is considered such land as is separated from 
the rivers and estuaries and is not covered by the waters of the overflow, and low 
land such fields adjoining the rivers and estuaries as are frequently inundated . Thus, 
the high lands do not receive the ft rtilizers which the waters deposit in the low fields 
or lands, so that the nutritive components which the former contained are gradually 
consumed, until in time they become exhausted and the land unp)roductive. 

Nevertheless, there is an advantage in the high lands, originally wooded and vol- 
canic, over the low lands during the perioil of their full productive vigor and force> 
as a crop is always assured the grower, and there is no fear of an abnormal overflow 
of the rivers before the crop is narvested. This sometimes occurs in the low lands^ 
destroying plantations, houses, and tobacco storehouses, or covering the plants with 
water for a period of three, four, or five days, leaving the leaves rotten and worthless. 

There are, therefore, different kinds of lands used in the cultivation of tobacco, 
such as high, argillaceous, and calcareous lands; high lands, originally wood lands, 
whi(;h are volcanic and sandy; fairly high lands, near rivers and estuaries, and low 
lands. The last named, with the ex(!eptions noted, are the most suitable lands for 
tobacco, producing the best plants, with exuberant foliage, of good quality, color, and 
agreeable flavor; next in quality come the fairly high lands, then the cleared wood 
lands; and then, in the last place, the hi^h, loamy, or calcareous lands. The last 
two claases of land require artificial fertilization in order to be j)rofi table, while the 
low lands receive fertilization naturally from the se<liment which the waters deposit 
during inundation. 

The Cagayanes have never used fertilizer of any kind in their fields. On several 
occasions attempts have been made on the San Antonio, Santa Isabel, and Maluno 
plantations to use artificial fertilizers, but they were unsuccespfnl on account of the 
opposition of the Filipino laborers. Up to the present time the ordinary Filipino 
does not understand tne necessity or advantage of using fertilizers. 

The ^[rowers on high lands usually fertilize them with carabao or cow manure, 
which is mixed with the earth in plowing, or, when they have no manure on account 
of a lack of animals, as is the case at the present time, they use cornstalks, which 
they permit to rot. 

SEED BEDS. 

Seed beds are the places in which tobacco seed is sow^n, and from which the shoots 
are transplanted to land properly prepared, where the plants develop fully. These 
seed beds must be on high land, protected from the overflow of the rivers and close 
to the house of the t'armer, in order that the great care which the tender plants 
require may be given them. Usually a place is selected for the seed bed which is 
not shaded by trees or houses in order that the seeds may receive the benefit of the 
winds and of the sun, which they require for their germination, and to prevent the 
new plants from being weak and delicate. These seed beds are usually made on 
level land from 40 to 50 feet square, or suificently large for double the number of 
plants which are required. It is surrounded by a small ditch containing water for 
sprinkling, the earth from which is placed in the middle of the inclosed section for 
the purpose of elevating it so that the w^ater may drain off. The farmer works this 
section of land carefully until the soil is pulverized, and sometimes fertilizes it with 
rather dry manure. It is divided into beds 3 or 4 feet w ide, separated from each 
other by small longitudinal ditches of little depth, in order to avoid the retention of 
the rain or sprinkled water, which might rot the seed or injure the delicate roots of 
the tender plants. After the land for the seed beds has been prepared the seed is 
scattered in the beds when the land is somewhat moist, either from previous rains 
or a moderate sprinkling. 

Tobacco seeds are taken from the flowers of the strongest and most vigorous plants, 
which are reserved without topping and left to flower and go to seed. The pods are 
cut when ripe and placed in the sun to dry in order that the seeds may be easily 
removed from them. The seeds are kept in earthen vessels in order to protect them 
against such humidity as would be injurious until the time comes to prepare the seed 
bed. 

Before scattering the seed it is mixed with fine dry sand or ashes in order that it 
may be properly distributed and separated, and is lightly pressed into the ground 
with the foot. 

Different kinds of tobacco leaves are known, which are the product of several 
kinds of seed. The common varieties known in this province are Catabacuan, 
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Espada, American or Habana, also known as Isabela, Decorazon, and Vizcaya. The 
first named, which produces leaves barely 35 to 38 centimetere long, but of an agree- 
able aroma, has been abandoned, because the plant hardly reaches the height of a 
meter, giving in proportion to its height a small number of leaves, requiring, in 
addition, great care, because it is the variety most subject to the ravages of worms. 
At the present time the only varieties cultivated are Habana or Isabela and Vizcaya, 
which grow to a height of *U or 2 meters, while the leaves are 1 meter or more in 
length and 50 centimeters or more in width. They produce leaves in propor- 
tion to their height and yield more leaves than other varieties without suffering in 
aroma or flavor, although the^ are different from the Catabacuan variety. 

The season for the preparation of seed bed? is governed by the character of the soil 
to which the shoots are to be transplanted. For highland, with regard to which 
there is no possibility of inundation, the seed beds are prepared in July and August 
and the transplanting takes place in September and October, while with lowland 
the seed is sown in October or November and transplanting occurs in December or 
January. 

Careful growers prepare the seed beds from which transplanting is to take place in 
highlands in soil of the same character, an effort being made to have the soil of the 
«eed bed and that to which the transplanting is to take place identical in quality, in 
order that the roots may not suffer from a different soil on being transplanted. But 
unskilled or careless growers do not observe this detail which is essential to the 
acclimatization and development of the plants. 

After the seeds have been sown, the grower protects them against excessive heat 
and rain by means of shelters or covers made of bamboo or palm, or banana leaves, 
with which the seed beds are covered from 10 o'clock in the morning until 4 or 5 in 
the afternoon, on very sunny days, or when the rains are heavy and abundant. 
When the weeds have sprouted, the family of the grower begins to remove them and 
also the worms from the tobacco plants. " This must be done daily, morning and 
evening, until the time of transplanting. 

During the period of the tobacco monopoly these shelters were prepared, because 
the employees of the government forced the natives to do so. When they were free, 
in so far as the cultivation of tobacco was concerned, they immediately abandoned 
the shelter of the tobacco in the seed beds, and at the present time properly cared- 
for seed beds are seen only on plantations managed by Europeans. 

Nor does the native take the trouble to irrigate the* seed beds; he simply sows the 
«eed and leaves the rest to Providence. 

On very hot and dry days the seed beds should be carefully sprinkled, in order 
that they ma^ not bake, and if, after they have sprouted, it is noticed that the plants 
are rather thick or close together, they must be thinned in order to permit the 
remainder to have sufficient room for development. 

Tobacco seed beds should be plowed four times, but the Cagayanes seldom do so 
more than twice; it would be too much work for them. 

A grower who leaves the care of the seed bed to his family is not free from work him- 
flelf, because after the seed bed has been prepared he begins the preparation of the 
field to which the plants are to be transplanted, and is obliged to plow the ground 
two or three times a week for a month until the surface soil is well mixed and 
almost pulverized. 

After forty-five days, or, at the furthest, sixty, when the plants have attained a 
height of 25 or 30 centimeters, the plants are ready to be transplanted from the seed 
beds. The plants are pulled with care, not much before or after the period men- 
tioned, because if done before, the roots are weak and have not sufficient strength to 
develop in foreign soil; and if it be done much later the vertical roots would be 
injured when the plants are pulled. 

The method observed for pulling the plants to be transplanted is to moisten the 
soil, if the weather be dry, in order that the roots free themselves easily. The most 
"flourishing plants are selected, and with a small stick in the right hand, which 
is inserted beside the plant to be pulled, it is pressed in the direction of the root, 
and with a slight effort with the hand, in order that the end of the stick may rise 
toward the surface, the plant, which is held in the left baud, comes out without resis- 
tance, together with its vertical root and horizontal rootlets, without the slightest 
injury. This work is done during the coolest hours of the day, as, for example, 
between 4 and 9 o'clock in the morning and 4 and 7 at night, and on moonlight nights 
it usually takes place between 5 and 10. When a sufficient number of plants for the 
transplanting in one day has been pulled during the hours mentioned, the plants are 
well arranged in a basket and covered with banana leaves and taken to the ground 
•which has been prepared for the transplanting. 
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TRANSPLANTING AND CULTIVATION. 

Before tran6i)la»thig the grower plows longitudinal furrows on the ground, mak- 
ing them deep in high and chalky lands and not so deep in loose soil, with a distance 
of a meter, more or less, between furrows. Behind the plow usually follows a mem- 
ber of the family, who carries the basket of plants and drops the plants in the fur- 
rows one by one, at intervals of 1 meter or 1 vara. He is followed by another 
member of tne family with a sharp stick, with which he makes holes in which he 
places the plants, leaving all the leaves above the ground, and taking care that the 
roots and the stalks enter the holes without bending, in order to keep the plants 
from dying or having a sickly growth. If the ground is quite dry, it is customary 
to water the plant, taking care not to let the water fall on the leaves, thus breaking 
them by the weight of the water. 

After the tobacco has been transplanted, dead plants are replaced in order that the 
rows may have the same number of plants and no space be left unoccupied. 

Three weeks after the planting it may be ascertained from the vigor and strength 
of the plants whether they have perfectly taken root in the soil. In such case the 
farmer passes with the plow in the space between the rows' of plants in order to cast 
up the soil on the portion of the stalk uncovered by the earth. 

When it is observed that the leaves which form the top of the plant are beginning 
to grow, which will be about two and a half months after the plant has taken root in 
the new soil, it is topped by cutting the buttons in order to prevent it from develop- 
ing vertically, and at the same time the lowest leaves near the ground are removed* 
in order that the nutricious juice shall concentrate in the remaining leaves, and the 
soil is again gathered around the stalk of the plant. This work leads to the sprout- 
ing of suckers, to which a careful grower gives much attention, removing them when 
the leaves of the plant have been removed, leaving onlv two or three of the strongest 
and most vigorous, which will give good leaves like tlie plant. With this care the 
leaves of the mother plant, as well as of the suckers, are gummy and of excellent 
quality. 

Notwithstanding what has been said regarding topping, it must be remembered 
that the grower does not do this to all the plants, because were he to do so he would 
be left without seed. When the topping is done some plants are left to grow and 
blossom, from which the seed is taken, as has been mentioned. 

After this comes the hardest work for the family of the farmer: this the removing 
of the worms which attack the leaves and destroy the plants. This is carried on 
through the entire field from plant to plant and from leaf to leaf every day from 
daylight until about 8 or 9 o'clock in the morning, and after sunset in the evening 
until about 8 o'clock, or even later on moonlight nights. This terrible tobacca 
plague, by a fatal instinct, selects the best plants and attacks the most healthy and 
juiciest or gummiest leaves, and sometimes, notwithstanding the zeal and activity of 
its exterminators, makes great ravages at night when it is impossible to combat them. 
Some of the more careful growers sacrifice their hours of rest and work at night by 
the light of torches; but such growers are very few in number, and rich planters 
usually have this done by their servants and laborers. 

Three varieties of these insects are known — the green, which eat the top or crown 
of the plant; the yellow, which attack the leaves; and the black ones, which per- 
forate the trunk, causing the strongest plant to fall to the ground. As yet the origin 
of these insects or a remedy to prevent their luvages has not been discovered. 

A small, white moth, flymg around at night, deposits its eggs on the tobacco leaves. 
These bear the worms which feed on the green tobacco. It would be easier to kill 
the moths at night with the aid of lights, but this is too much trouble for the 
Cagayanes. 

CUTTING AND CURING THE LEAVES. 

When the tobacco leaves are ripe, which is known by their yellowish color, they 
are ready for cutting. The upper leaves ripen first. The method employed for cut^ 
ting or pruning the leaves of the plant is to take the leaf by the stem with the three 
principal fingers of the right hand and with a small downward effort, supporting the 
plant with the left hand, to detach it without injury. This is done between 8 and 
12 o'clock in the morning and 3 and 5 or 6 in the afternoon. It is not advisable to 
do the cutting earlier or before the dew which has settled on the leaves during the 
night has evaporated, as this would cause dark-green spots to appear on the leaves 
and injure their quality. 

When the cutting takes place the grower, together with his family, goes into the 
field with a carabao cart, in which the cut leaves are placed in regular order in a 
vertical position with the stems downward, so that the pointe may not be injured. 
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When the cart has been filled the leaves are covered with palm or banana leaves and 
taken in this condition to the drying shed or to the house of the grower^ where they 
are placed in piles, care being taken that the leaves receive no blow or injury which 
would leave a spot and deteriprate their quality. The family of the planter places 
them on sticks or inserts them by the stem in split bamboo about half an inch thick 
and two or more meters long, which come to a point. A space of a centimeter is left 
between the leaves, so that when they are placed in the curing shed they may all 
have equal ventilation, as the leaves which do not receive this would milaew, thus 
injuring their quality and giving the tobacco a disagreeable flavor. When the leaves 
have been plac^ed on the sticks they are hung from the roof of the shed with ample 
space between the rows. No space at all is left between the leaves, but on the con- 
trary as many leaves as possible are squeezed on one stick. 

As a general rule curing sheds are not used. About 10 per cent of the growers of 
tobacco have curing sheds, the others drying their tobacco in the sun until it loses 
its green color, after which it is hung in the house until sufficiently dry. But there 
are many who do not wait for it to dry completely, the consequence of which is that 
it rots and the leaf loses its consistency. Bad and irregular coloring prevails at the 
present time in Philippine tobacco, due to a great extent to the drying in the sun. 

As is known in all tobacco-producing countries, the drying and curing must take 
place in a dark, shady place, m order that the color may be uniform. 

The drying shed has a nipa or cogon roof supported by wooden posts, well raised 
above the ground, and usually without floor or walls, although some have movable 
Walls of woven bamboo, which may be opened or closed under certain conditions. 
The dimensions of the drying sheds vary according to the amount of tobacco 
and the activity and resources of the farmier. 

During the time of the tobacco monopoly under Spanish domination the tabacco 
grower was obliged to build a drying shed at his own expense, in addition to those 
which the Government built in certain populous barrios. But since the cessation of 
the monopoly, by which the cultivation of tobacco has become entirely optional with 
the planter, curing or drying sheds have been disappearing to such an extent that 
at the present time there are but very few farmers who build drying sheds, supply- 
ing the lack thereof with the lower floor of their houses and their porches, and 
when these are not sufficient they use the upper floors of their dwellings and their 
kitchens. 

The advantages of special drying sheds are the orderly arrangement of the leaves, 
good ventilation, and the protection afforded during the season of heavy rains. 

Sheds without walls, during rainy periods, give the family of the grower work in 
wiping the leaves with a cloth in order to remove the moisture they may have 
received. But if the tobacco is cured in the house, the leaves suspended beneath the 
floor receive all the dust which sifts through; those on the upper floor, on account 
of the constant movement of the people dwelling therein, frequently receive violent 
blows which produce spots and defects; while those hung beneath the eaves are 
exposed to the sun and rain, which destroy their special quality. It is advisable, 
according to some planters, that the tobacco leaves be exposed to the sun two or 
three days before being hung up for curing because they thus get a better color later 
when they dry, but expert growers are of opinion that this is injurious because it 
gives them a disagreeable flavor. 

The time required for curing the tobacco leaves varies according to their size, the 
season, and place. Small leaves in drying sheds and those hung under a roof take 
from fifteen to twenty days, and the large leaves from twenty -five to thirty days; 
those exposed to the sun dry in a relatively shorter time. But during rainy weatner 
the process takes longer, because the humidity prevents the leaves from drying well, 
and if they are not completely dry, fermentation progreeee© too rapidly, expoRog 
them to burning, when they become a total loss to the planter. 

When the leaves are quite dry the sticks are carefully taken down and placed in 
piles from 6 to 8 meters square,' and of 2 or more meters in height, according to the 
quantity of tobacco, which also regulates the number of piles. The latter are covered 
with mats 1.25 meters long and 1 meter wide, which are placed on the sides and 
tops. These mats are made of basta, the bark of the banana trunk, di\'ided into strips 
of 8 centimeters in width, which are dried in the sun, made into mats, and used for 
the wrapping of tobacco. 

Every four days the piles are turned — that is, the sticks are turned so that fermen- 
tation may be equal in all the leaves. 

As it is Impossible to judge of the quality of the leaves when they are strung for 
drying by reason of their freshness and greenness, the persons who do this look only 
at the size, stringing on the same stick the leaves of one size. After the second turn- 
ing over the leaves are removed from the stick and are sorted, when they are placed 
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on sticks of a shorter length— 1 meter or less long — and are a^in placed in piles in 
the manner mentioned, but are turned over every six or eight days until this has 
been done three or four times. 

While the leaves are being piled and turned over they acquire their color gradually, 
but before they have the desired color the leaves are again taken from the sticks and 
tied in bundles of ten bjr their stems, every ten bundles forming a pack, commonly 
called a " hand.'* This is a simple but delicate operation, because in forming the 
bundles, which are tied with thin strips of basta, without separating the ten sets of 
ten leaves which the stick contains, they are gently smoothed in order to cause the 
creases to disappear, the stick is withdrawn, and the hundred leaves are carefully 
rolled, care bemg taken to keep the borders of the leaves inside. Then the roll fs 
tied with strips of basta at three points, one in the middle and one at either end of 
the hand. 

These hands or packs are again piled, and in order to cause them to ferment large 
piles are made, with the stems oi the leaves on the outside, so as to prevent the 
points of the leaves from being injured. If the piles are square they are left with 
openings at regular intervals, which are cf^lled **troneras," and serve as ventilators 
to prevent a too rapid fermentation, which would burn the tobacco; if the piles be 
round or circular, a hole is left in the center. 

The number of times these piles, which are known by tobacco planters as " man- 
dalas," should be turned over is regulated by the quality of the tobacco leaves; if 
the leaves are thick or juicy and ^ummy and the weather is quite dry the pile }^ 
turned after six or eight days, ju.d if it be damp or rainy weather, after ten or eleven 
days. Fine leaves require two days more, and are turned over two or three times 
more until the leaves acquire a more or less dark chestnut color. 

Tobacco planters and those engaged in the tobacco trade in this province who are 
familiar with the work of curing the tobaci'O do not nee<l to know the age of the 
piles in order to know when they should be turned, because the odor of the tobacco 
indicates the proper time. When fermentation l)egins more heat than usual is 
noticed in the spaces between the leaves when the liaiid is inserted therein, the 
degree of heat increasing daily; after four or live days the tobacco gives out an agree- 
able odor, which becomes accentuated day by day until it becomes almost repugnant. 
Then turning should take place and not a single day should be permitted to elapse, 
because of the danger of burning the bundles in the lower part of the pile. After 
the hands of tobacco have been turned three or four times in the pile they are ready 
for the market. 

We have spoken of the suckers which grow from the plant after it has been 
topped. In order that these suckers may yield large leaves of good quality, after 
the leaves have been removed from the stalk the grower cuts or removes all the 
suckers but two of the strongest and healthiest ones, selected beforehand, one near 
the bottom and another about a third of a yard higher; then the stalk is cut at the 
joint where the sucker grows, in order that the fertilizing juices may proj)er]y nourish 
the leaves and hasten the ripening. 

EXPENSES AND PROFITS. 

The opinion is general that tobaccM) is the most profitable crop to the planter in the 
Philippines. This opinion is confirmed by the high price which this product has 
brought some years m the Manila market. The high prices which have obtained 
for two consecutive years, 1900 and 1901, and which will not return in view of the 
state of the foreign markets, can not serve as a basis for a calculation of the profits. 
Such a calculation, to be approximate, should be based on the ordinary prices which 
tobacco brings in the locality where the growers sell their products. ' The expenses 
they incur must also be considered, because without this data it would be impossible 
to judge of the profits. 

In order to ascertain these facts — that is, expenses and profits— it is net^essary to 
look into the manner in which the grower or planter of tobacco places his product on 
the market. 

It has already been said that the last work connected with the tobacco leaves is 
to make bundles of every 100 leaves tied together. Every 40 bundles form a l>ale, 
in which form the tobacco is offered for sale. 

The price of the tobacco bales is fixed according to the class of the article, or is 
agreed upon between the purchaser and vender. Formerlv, after the cessation of 
the monopoly it was lower, but has increased notably and is being maintained at the 
present time. 

Tobacco is divided into five classes, from the first to the fifth, depending on the 
length of the leaf, absence of spots, and defects, such as breaks or holes inade by 
worms. 
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The leaves of the tin»t class should be 45 centimeters in length from the stem to the 
point. Those of the second are 39 centimeters in length, clean and sound, as those 
of the first. Those of the third class are leaves without spots and defects, 26 centi- 
meters in length. Of the fourth class, the leaves contain some spots, breaks, or per- 
forations made by worms, and are 24 centimeters long, while the fifth class consists 
of leaves of the same character 22 centimeters long. It should be noted that bundles 
of leaves having the length of the first claps or a greater len^h, but with six or more 
leaves having black or greenish spots, or breaks or perforations, are put in the next 
lower class; if the number of defective leaves exceeds 12, the bundle goes to the third 
class, and if the number of the defective leaves reaches 20, it descends to the fourth 
class. 

This was the classification under the Spanish monopoly, but at the present time 
no one pays any attention to it, and the tobactco is classified as the grower may wish. 
This is due, to a great extent, to the competition in the market. According to a 
former agreement, fixed prices have been set for each class of tobacco, and these 
have not apparently changed, but in reality they are changing continually, because 
if there are few purchasers the tobacco is classified as it should be; but as soon as the 
demand increases the purchasers do not observe the classification so strictly, and 
tobacco of the second class is classified as of the first, that of the third class as of the 
second, and so on. By this means the grower receives a higher price than the cus- 
tomarv one. 

Witii the data mentioned, the expenses and profits may be shown, taking as a 
basis 1 hectare of land. 

One hectare of low land is valued at $200 at the lowest, and of high land at $100. « 

In order to properly prepare the land for the seed beds it should be plowed sev- 
eral times. This necessitates the labor of 1 person with a carabao for two days, at $1 
per day. 

The preparation of a hectare of land, by plowing several times in different direc- 
tions, requires the labor of 1 n)an with a carabao for twelve days, which; at 1 peso 
per day for the man with his carabao, would amount to $12 Mexican. 

For sowing or transplanting seeds in 1 hectare of land, 3 men and 1 carabao are 
necessarv for five davs, which, at 50 cents per day per man and carabao, amounts to 
$10 Mexican. 

As has been already stated, the tobacco plants require great care on the part of the 
grower, if he wishes to see his hoj)es realized. This care must be continuous and 
varied during development, beginning with the removal of foreign growths, which 
might deprive them of some of the fertilizing juices, then the hilling of the plants, 
afterwards the extt»rmination of the worms, the last work being the most laborious 
one, but of the greatest importance to the grower. Supposing that 4 men are 
emploved on this work five hours per day for a period of rorty days, each one earn- 
ing 31} cents per day, the amount would be $50 Mexican. This would not include 
the work of topj)ing the plants, the removal of the suckers which grow after the top- 
ping and of the leaves which are on the stalk and touch the ground. 

For the gathering of the leaves 4 men are nec€»ssary, with 1 carabao and wagon or 
cart. They are engaged for three days each during three seasons at the rate of 
50 cents per day per man and 50 cents for the carabao, the total amounting to $22.50 
Mexican. 

As the leaves are cut from the plants they are placed in the cart, covered with 
palm or banana leaves, and ti-ansferred to the house, where they are received by 4 
women, who sort them according to size. After they have been sorted they are 
placed on sticks or on split bamboo 1 centimeter in thickness with a pointed end, 
and after a sufficient number of leaves have l)een placed thereon, with the spaces 
between them which are necessary for ventilation, the stick is hung in the place set 
aside for the curing. This work takes as long as the gathering, and estimating the 
daily wage of each workwoman at half a peso Mexican, the sum total of the wages 
for the four women during the nine days would be $18 Mexican. 

When the sticks are taken down from the drying shed they are placed in pfles. 
For the piling of the leaves of 1 hectare of land it is necessary to employ 4 persons 
for three days each, whose wages, at 50 cents per day, would amount to $6 Mexican. 
We do not consider the work of turning the piles, which is done cmce, twi(;e, or 
oftener, according to the care and diligence of the grower. 

After the turning comes the laborious and delicate task of selecting and separating 
the leaves into classes. This operation is one for women exclusively, and supposing 
that in one day 25 women are engaged, and that in addition to the classification of 

a All money values are expresse<l in INIexican dollars (or pesos), the local currency 
in the Philippines. — Director. 
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the leaves they tie them by tens by the stem and string each ten bundles on another 
shorter stick, the wages would be 50 cents each, or 112.50 Mexican. 

In order that the tobacco may be in proper condition for the market another oper- 
ation is necessary. This consists in dampening the leaves to give them some elasticity, 
so they will not break when smoothed and ironed. The hundred leaves contained on 
each stick are removed and fastened in three parts, in order that they may not 
become untied in turning. If it be supposed that 25 women are sufficient on this 
work for one day, at 50 cents each per day, which is a low estimate, the amount 
would be $12.50 Mexican. 

The hands are again piled and the piles turned over two, three, or four times in 
order to avoid a rapid fermentation, which would result in burning the tobacco. 
Supposing that four turns are given to the piles, which is the usual number necessary, 
and each turning be done by 2 men in two days, the wages would be |8 Mexican. 

These expenses are incurred by a tobacco grower in cultivating 1 hectare of land, 
and do not include the interest on the estimated value of the land. 

In order to ascertain the profit to the tobacco grower the following high estimates 
are made: It is first considered that 10,000 plants have been transplanted to 1 hectare 
of land; second, that 20 leaves have been gathered from each plant — that is to say, 12 
from the plant and 8 from the two suckers which ought to be left — ^giving a total of 
200,000 leaves gathered from the 10,000 plants, which, reduced to bales containing 
40 hands, and the hand 100 leaves, would make 50 bales of the 200,000 leaves from 
the 10,000 tobacco plants. 

The price of a bale of tobacco, according to class, is determined and fixed by cus- 
tom, which is changed with difficulty; so that in the deal for the sale of this article 
the purchaser and vender do not speak of the price, because it is taken for granted 
that it is^the market price, and consequently the agreement is confined to the classi- 
fication and amount. 

An explanation having been made of the classification of tobacco leaves, their prices 
per bale are: For first class, $14.25; second, $9; third, $4.12J; fourth superior, $2; 
fourth current, $1.50; and fifth, $0.50. 

Supposing that 200,000 leaves gathered would vield 50 bales of 40 hands, and sup- 
posing that of these 50 bales, one is of the first class, three of the second, six of the 
third, twenty of the fourth superior, twelve of the fourth current, and eight of the 
fifth class, and that the leaves of the fifth class are raised to the fourth current in 
order to increase the value of the crop, nevertheless, if it is desired to ascertain the 
exact and true value at 50 cents per bale of the 20 bales of the fourth class above 
mentioned, an exact proportion must be secured. 

Expenses and income are summed up in the following table: 

Expenses and income to the grower of tobacco for 1 hectare of land, 

EXPENSES. 

Wages of 1 man and 1 carabao for 2 days, for the preparation of the seed 

bed, at 50 cents per day for the man and the same amount for the carabao. $2. 00^ 
Wages of 1 man and 1 carabao for 12 days' labor in preparing 1 hectare of 

land, at the rate of 50 cents per day for the man as well as the carabao. . . 12. OO 
Wages of 3 men and 1 carabao for 5 days, for sowing or transplanting, at 50 

cents each per day 10. 00 

Wages of 4 men, for the cleaning and care of the plants, at the rate of 31i 

cents for 5 hours' work per day 50. 00^ 

Wages of 4 men and 1 carabao with a wagon for 9 days for the gathering of 

the leaves, at 50 cents per day each, as also the carabao 22. 00 

Wages of 4 women, at 50 cents per day, for the sorting, placing on sticks, 

and in the drying shed of the tobacco leaves, for 9 days 18. 00 

Wages of 4 women, at 50 cents per day, for 3 days, in piling the sticks of 

tobacco after curing \ 6. 00 

Wages of 25 women, at 50 cents per day, for classifying and making of 

bundles, for 1 day 12. 50 

Wages of the same, at 50 cents per day, for ironing and formation into 

bundles, for 1 day 12. 50 

Wages of 2 men, at 50 cents per day, for turning the piles four times, at 

at the rate of 2 days for each time 8. OO 

Total 153.00 
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Proceeds from tobacco leaves from 1 hectare of land: 

Of the first class, 1 bale $14.25 

Of the second class, 3 bales 27. 00 

Of the third class, 6 bales 24.00 

Of the fourth superior class, 20 bales 40. 00 

Of the fourth current class, 12 bales 18. 00 

Of the fifth class, 8 bales 4.00 

Raising to the fourth class current the 8 bales of the fifth class, the in; 

crease is 8. 00 

Balance in favor of the expenses 17. 75 

Total., 153.00 

The calculation r^arding the cost of the amount of tobacco cultivated in 1 hectare 
of land is entirely misleading, because in no place in the province of Cagaydn is there 
a planter who works his lands with paid labor; furthermore, it would be absolutely 
impossible to cultivate tobacco in this manner and obtain positive results — that is to 
say, as long as the necessity exists of employing native laborers. The reason for this 
is that the native does not work for less than 75 centavos, or J pego, per day, and as 
he is so lazy, he works only two or three hours in the morning and a similar period 
in the afternoon. 

The grower usually prepares hiw seed beds without assistance, and when the time 
for plowing comes he calls upon five or six of his neijj;hbors, all of whom come with 
their plows and carabaos, and in a few hours in the mornings and afternoons, for a 
few days, prepare the beds for the reception of the small plants. For the purpose of 
effecting the transplanting they call upon the women and children (jf neighboring 
families, and this work is also done in a few days. They tlius assist each other, but 
without spending a cent. Upon the conclusion of the transplanting the n)an does 
nothing more, leaving the care of the field to his wife and cl.ildren. The cutting of 
the ripe leaves is also left to them. At the cutting period all the man does is to 
transport the cut tobacco to his house by wagon, where all the other work of piling, 
curing, etc., is done by the women. 

The grower pays nothing for help, and the money that he receives from the sale of 
his tobacco is considered by him as clear profit, as indeed it is. 

It is very rarely the case that a hectare produces 50 bales. This result may be 
obtained only by using the shoots, but as their leaves are very small they have 
hardly any value and are never classed above the fifth class. In well-cultivated 
lands where the plants receive the proper care a plant does not yield more than 15- 
leaves, and one hectare would thus yield 37 bales and 20 hands. 

In the crop of 1903 the proportion of the different classes of tobacco produced in 
the province of Cagayan was as follows: 

First class, 1.2 per cent, or in a crop of 50 bales, bale 24 hands. 

Second, 3. 1 per cent, or in a crop of 50 bales, 1 bale 22 hands. 

Third, 6.5 per cent, or in a crop of 50 bales, 3 bales 10 hands. 

Fourth superior, 11.7 per cent, or in a crop of 50 bales, 5 bales 34 hands. 

Fourth ordinary, 31.1 per cent, or in a crop of 50 bales, 15 bales 22 hands. 

Fifth, 46.4 per cent, or in a crop of 50 bales, 23 bales 8 hands. 

If the tobacco is cultivated as it should be, it is an easy matter to secure in 50 
bales — 3 bales of the first class, 5 of the second, 8 of the third, 10 of the fourth supe-^ 
rior, 19 of the fourth current, and 5 of the fifth. During the last year of the monop- 
olv, 1882, the Spanish Government sold the first class in Manila at $112 per quintal, 
when exchange on London was at 4.01; now a quintal of the first class brings hardly 
$30 Mexican. All this is due to the great carelessness of the grower. 

In the above estimate it has been indicated that the numl^r of leaves of tobacco 
for 1 hectare of land is 200,000, equivalent to 20 per plant; but this is rarely the case, 
because the plants do not all attain the same height, nor do thej^ all have the same 
number of leaves, and even if this were so it would be impossible to avoid some 
being injured and rendered useless. A more correct estimate would be 15 leaves per 
plant, in which case the result would be 36^ bales. 

The estimate is also high regarding the classification, because ordinarily in a crop 
of 50 bales there is not found one of the first class nor three of the second, although 
the proportion of the other grades is frequently found in a number of bales of this 
size. 

After the growers have sold their tobacco, the buyers, in order to increase their 
profits, are obliged to incur other expenses for the purpose of improving the quality 
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of the tobacco, or at least to preserve the quality it had when bought, as also the 
expense of packing it for transportation. 

This work consists in making piles which are covered with mat«, so that the 
tobacco may ferment and get a letter color. The piles are turned two or three times, 
according to the condition of the leaves, in order to dry them sufficiently before 
packing to prevent fermentation after packing. 

When the tobacco is ready for packmg, the merchant or trader again sorts and 
grades it to suit himself, but always endeavoring to improve the class, because if he 
retains the grades as he bought them, a loss would be inevitable. 

After classification, the tobacco is again piled according to classes, and the packing 
is proceeded with, every 3 quintals or 2} hands of tobacco being wrapped in two mats 
and pressed into a bale of a quadrilateral shape 1 meter and 10 centimeters long, by 
70 or 80 centimeters high, and tied with split bamboo from end to end and crosswise. 

After the packing is completed, the bales are either stored or hauled to boats for 
transportation to the port of Aparri, where they are loaded on ships for Manila. 

In brief, all the expenses of the trade, including the improvement and packing of 
the tobacco purchased, the transportation of the bales from the warehouse to the 
river and to Aparri, the unloading at that point, and storage if there should be no 
vessel in port for Manila, transportation to tne vessel, fx eight from Aparri to Manila, 
cost of marine insurance, unloading and storage in Manila, fire insurance, and sale 
commission, if the tobacco is not sold on board, are estimated at |7 per bale of 2^ or 
3 quintals. 

The weight of the tobacco depends on its quality, so that tobacco of the first cla»B 
has more w eight than that of the second, and so on. 

Thus, a bale of 40 hands of tobacco of the first class varies between 50 and 60 
pounds; of the second class, between 40 and 50 pounds; of the third class, between 
35 and 40 pounds; of the fourth superior class, almost the same as the third class, 
because the defective leaves of the superior grade are included in it; of the fourth 
current class, between 30 and 35 pounds, and of the fifth class, between 20 and 30 
pounds. 

The weiglit varies according to the quality of the crop and according to the classi- 
fication and competition. The weight of the crop of 1903 gave the following results: 
One bale of the first class, 50 pounds; second class, 45 pounds; third class, 34 J pounds; 
fourth superior, 34 pounds; fourth current, 20 pounds, and fifth, 11 pounds. 

When 50 bales of the best qualities of tobacco (from first to third grade, inclusive) 
represent a third part, more or less, of a crop, it can be estimated at 5 bales per 
quintal of one class or another (from first to fifth grade) , and, therefore, from the 50 
bales 10 quintals are secured, which, sold at |20 per quintal, amounts to $200; but 
the price of tobacco in the Manila market fluctuates according to the demand. At 
the present time it barely brings $15 per quintal. 

Due to the depreciated value of tobacco in the Manila market, there is a scarcity 
in the province of dealers in the article, and although there still remain here 'the 
agents and buyers for the mercantile houses, who engage in the purchase of tobacco 
from the growers, the absence of other buyers injures the interests of the growers to 
a notable extent, not on account of the reduction in price of the article (which, being 
fixed and standard, can not be changed), but due to the low classification of the 
tobacco, on account of lack of competition, which is more prejudicial than the 
reduction in price, by reason of the great difference in the value of one grade as com- 
pared to another. 

The growers or planters of tobacoo are convinced that the cultivation of tobacco 
brings them more profit than any other agricultural product, because they take no 
account of the money invested in the land or its exhaustion from continued planting, 
or the work of the carabao, Or that of the members of their families or the relatives, 
neighbors, and friends who assist them, because such work is repaid in kind. When 
their carabaos die, or when they have none, or when they have no money for their 
necessities, they apply to Chinese or Filipino traders for a loan of money at an inter- 
est of 50 per cent, payable in tobacco at harvest time. They do not consider the 
high interest, provided they satisfy their necessities, no matter how puerile they 
may be, because they expect to pay both the loan and interest with the proceeds of 
their next crop; but sometimes the crop is lost through accident, and at other times it is 
small, and the creditor does not wish to extend the time of payment, hence this 
expectation is not realized, and the tobacco grower is obliged to give up his lands in 
liquidation of his debts. From this it may be inferred that the tobacco farmers are 
not always intelligent in regard to their financial interests, because there are other 
products which are easily cultivated, such as abacii, cacao, coffee, maguey, cotton, 
cocoanuts, com, wheat, and potatoes, and which, even if they do not yield very large 
profits, give at least something in remuneration for their work. 
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Hemp, cacao, maguey, and cocoanute can not be Cultivated in Cagayan on account 
of existing conditions. Coffee grows well. Corn also grows well, and constitutes 
practically the only food of the natives. Wheat and potatoes may be grown during 
the winter months", but they require here much more care than in'^cold climates, and 
the Cagay^ is not fond of work. 

It would be regrettable were the cultivation of tobacco, which figures among the 
valued products of the Philippines, such as sugar and coffee, to disappear from Caga- 
ydn, and before the day comes for its abandonment it is urgently necessary that 
efficient measures or remedies be adopted tending to alleviate the present painful 
situation. 

Never as at the present time have so many misfortunes joined together, each of 
which threatens to exterminate the Philippine* planters in general, and the grower 
of tobacco in Cagaydn in particular. The rinderpest, which has been prevalent in 
the province for some years, has visited all the townships and exterminated the 
carabaos and other cattle. Horses were similarly attacked by surra, and between 
the two diseases the cattle of certain districts were gradually destroyed, and if any 
carabaos are found it is due to the fact that they have been purchased recently. 
Then came the drought, which cracked the earth and burned the plants; then the 
locust plague, which visited all the districts and plantations, cleaning out all vege- 
table growth; and finally, to supplement these misfortunes, came smallpox, dengue, 
and cholera. 

A remedy suggested is the establishment of an agricultural bank, to lend money 
%o the farmers on mortgages at a moderate interest of, say, 6 or 8 per cent peV 
annum. This bank could engage in the tobacco industry, both as a means to assure 
payment of its credits as well as to improve the price of the article and destroy the 
monoply of the commercial companies. For this purpose the bank should have 
agents and branches in the markets of Europe and America, for the exportation of 
tobacco and for the importation of rice and other articles needed by the inhabitants 
of the province. 

In order to supply the lack of w^ork animals and to provide against droughts the 
bank could engage m the work of irrigating the fields to be used in the cultivation 
of tobacco and cereals, of bringing* in plows and portable irrigation pumps, and of 
working the fields for a small compensation in money or crops. 

The only purpose of these brief suggestions is to indicate the remedy considered 
efficient to alleviate the infinite number of misfortunes which the farmers suffer, but 
no doubt is entertained that other and better methods could be found by persons 
more expert on the subject. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the province of Cagaydn, according to the last 
official guide of 1896, has an area of 1,438,000 hectares, without including the 
Batanes Islands. This vast area is inhabited by 133,839 Christians, according to the 
census, without counting the Batanes Islands or the non-Christian tribes of Igorots 
and Negritos, who live in small settlements on the mountain sides, their number 
being estimated at 13,414. 

Owing to this small number of inhabitants agriculture has remained stationary. 
For the development of this source of wealth it is advisable to encourage the immigra- 
tion of the inhabitants of Ilocos Norte and of other populous provinces w^here suit- 
able land is scarce. In this manner the cultivation of various products would become 
more extended, and the civilized towns would increase and encroach upon the 
territory of the savage tribes until the latter are reduced to civilization. 

The building of a road in the central ran^e which separate Cagaydn from Ilocos 
Norte will be a valuable factor toward the immigration of natives of that province 
who have no land to work nor woodland, and who would be very glad to come to 
Cagaydn were it not for the expense of the journey via Laoag and the port of Aparri. 

Another means w^hich, if it will not promote immigration, will at least attract peo- 
ple, is the establishment of a railway traversing the province of Cagaydn from south 
to north. With the influx of strangers agriculture would flourish, the markets of 
this province would betome more active, industry and commerce would rise from 
their state of prostration, while the culture and experience which the natives of this 
province would derive from their contact with people of different provinces would 
no doubt create many new necessities, and would in that way stimulate the sources 
of wealth. 
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STATEMENT OF A. DETERMANN, OF MANILA, P. I. 

Mr. Determann. I have been appointed by the cigar manufacturers 
and laborers of Manila to give any information relative to the tariff 
question that I can. On the voyage from Manila to Washington I 
prepared a statement which I would like to be permitted to read. I 
will make it as short as possible. 

The Chairman. I understand that the statement is not in Spanish, 
but in English, and if it is in English you may proceed and read it. 

Mr. Determann. Memorial regarding the Philippine tobacco indus- 
try and the Dineley tariff. The undersigned, having been appointed 
at Manila to supply at Washington such data and general information 
about the Philippine tobacco industry as may be demanded by the 
Ways and Means Committee 

The Chairman. I was wondering if it would not be better to print 
this statement. 

Mr. Grosvenor. It had better be printed. That will save time. 

Seci'etary Taft. I would suggest, Mr. Chairman, that Colonfl 
Edwards read the statement; then you can ask questions, in the 
course of his reading, of this witness. 

Colonel Edwards thereupon commenced and completed the reading 
of the statement offered by Mr. Determann. 

Memorial regarding the Philippine tobacco industry and the Dingley 

tariff. 

The undersigned having been appointed at Manila to supply at 
Washington such data and general information about the Philippine 
tobacco industry as may be demanded by the W^ays and Means Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives or other bodies or individuals, 
has for this purpose prepared the following statements: 

The writer intends to show by the present memorial why our tobacco 
is entitled to enter the United States duty free, and that after this 
privilege being made an accomplished fact by correspjonding legisla- 
tion, there is not a person in the world who would in consequence 
thereof be harmed in the slightest degree. It may be added that 
these statements are made with the earnest desire to deliver absolute 
facts and very conservative opinions and estimates, not to picture 
things darker or rosier than they really are, so as not to leave room 
for any doubt as to the existence of an intention to deceive. It is 
therefore hoped that these informations will be received in the good 
faith on which they are based. Of course in some respects there may 
be some small divergencies in the opinion of people connected with 
our trade, or acquainted with conditions in the trade, for instance, as 
regards the fitness of the Filipino as an agricultural laborer. There- 
fore in discussing such questions it is endeavored to state only so much 
as is believed not to be differed in by the various authorities, i. e., to 
quote only the unanimous opinion hitherto expressed by persons who 
have had large experience in the matters involved. 

The political side of the question, abolition of the Dingley tariff on 
Philippine products, and the humane point of view in the matter are 
things whicn have been discussed so often and are so well known that 
only their principal features are briefly mentioned in this memorial. 
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It is not because little importance it? believed to be due to those 
points; on the contrary, but as an additional reason why they are not 
so extensively dwelt upon here, it may be said that the writer deems 
it improper for him to do so as a non-Filipino. His particular mis- 
sion, as already stated, is to give information about the Philippine 
tobacco trade. 

In shortly reviewing the theoretical side of the question the follow- 
ing points are found to be distinctly prominent: 

First. Although the Philippine Islands can not be regarded hy the 
United States as a foreign countr}^, by right of conquest and purchase, 
there exist the tariff barriers for Philippine goods. The Supreme 
Court has moreover decided that the Constitution follows the flag, 
and the Philippines are consequently American teriitory. Why, there- 
fore, the discrimination against the islands in favor of Hawaii, Porto 
Kico, Guam, etc. ? 

Second. From the standpoint of the Filipinos they have a right to 
their products entering the United States dutj^ free, for owing to the 
change of sovereignty their goods should find their natural market in 
the new mother countr}'. 

Third. A proof that the legislators intended to open the American 
market to Philippine products exists in act of Congress, approved on 
the 8th March, 1902, reducing the Dingley tariff to 75 per cent of its 
rates on Philippine importations. As predicted at the time by mer- 
chants in the Philippine Islands, this reduction proved absolutely worth- 
less, for no result came from it in the shape of an increase of Philip- 
pine trade with the United States. Therefore the generous action of 
Congress failed to have the intended beneficial effect, as more particu- 
larly shown below. Consequently, it is only logical that the original 
intention of Congress shoula now be carried out, and considering that 
almost three vears have passed since, no further delay ought to be per- 
mitted to occur in corresponding legislation. Further below it is 
also shown whj^ a reduction of, for instance, 50 per cent would also fail 
to produce any effect on our trade. The point that Congress obviously 
had the sincere intention of permitting the Philippine Islands to trade 
with the mother country by passing the above-mentioned act is cer- 
tainly worth being emphasized. 

Fourth. The passage of the Frye shipping bill restricting all trade 
between the United States and the Philippine Islands to American 
vessels does not appear just or correct without removing at least the 
tariff* walls in the United States on Philippine goods, (ft is presumed 
that as far as the imports of the United States goods into the Philip- 
pine Islands is concerned they are not to be declared duty free before 
the expiration of the treat}^ with Spain, which will be in 1908.) The 
Frye bill treats the Philippine Islands as a part of the United States, 
excluding foreign vessels from trade between the two portions of the 
United States territory, but still Philippine products are not permitted 
to enter the United States on account of the high duties. 

Fifth. By the internal-revenue law, in force in the Philippine Islands 
since the 1st of August, 1904, our tobacco industry is so heavily taxed 
that on the basis of the normal output (i. e., the output existing before 
the application of that law) there would be an annual income from this 
source alone of $3,000,000 to $4,000,000 gold. With the decrease of 
the sales, as a consequence of the enforcement of the law, to about 30 
per cent, the corresponding revenue will probably amount to about 
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$1,000,000 to $1,500,000 gold, which could be considerably increased 
if the tax (about 70 per cent ad valorem of the avemge cost of the 
Manila cigarette) were lowered and consequently the consumption be 
allowed to approach the former level. 

In further explanation it has to be mentioned that the above figures 
represent the revenue almost exclusivel}^ on cigarettes, this being one 
of the foremost articles of consumption in the islands. The portion 
corresponding to cigars will probably be less than 10 per cent. 

Reference to the internal-revenue law is made in tnis memorial on 
the ground that the same was established by the Civil Commission of 
the Philippine Islands with the distinct understanding that, in the same 
way as practiced in Porto Rico, the American market would be opened 
to our tobacco industry. Of course the Civil Commission had no 
power to accelerate the realization of this promise, but this declaration 
of the Civil Commission was most assuredly so construed by the tobacco 
people in the Philippine Islands — that the introduction of the internal- 
revenue law would take place simultaneously with the removal of the 
tariff barriers in the United States. The enactment of the internal- 
revenue law was certainly very inopportune, as far as our industry is 
concerned, in view of the precarious state of the latter, in consequence 
of the tremendous blows received during the last decade. 

In the Philippine Islands we are firmly convinced that the justice of 
our cause is recognized by the American people, and that Congress 
would have legislated accordingly had it not been for the strong oppo- 
sition found on part of the tobacco and sugar interests in the United 
States. It is certainl}?^ only natural and logical for the American 
tobacco planters and manufacturers to defend their own interests, and 
if there really were any danger to fear from our industry in the shape 
of a new competition we should find no objection to their attitude in 
making every effort to prevent the legislation in favor of the Philippine 
tobacco industry. But we have every reason to believe that our oppo- 
nents have been misinformed about the real conditions and possibili- 
ties of the Philippine tobacco trade and of the islands in general. 

As far as sugar is concerned, the writer does not wish to argue the 
question as to the feasibility of largely increasing its product in the 
islands, as is asserted by the sugar planters in the United States, for 
the reason that he is not sufficiently familiar with tlie details regard- 
ing this subject. According to impartial opinions heard, however, it 
appears that the culture of Philippine sugar is limited to such a degree 
as will do no real harm to this branch of agriculture in the mother 
country. 

The principal purpose of the present memorial is, as already explained 
above, to correct misleading statements made concerning the Philippine 
tobacco industry, and to anisiwer some arguments brought forward by 
the opponents to the protection of our trade. In other w^ords, it is 
essentially the practical side of the matter which is discussed here, the 
only one which is believed to be in need of further examination, if in 
the minds of the legislative body there should still exist an}^ hesitation 
in deciding the tariff question. 

As will be seen from Appendix 6, all articles of production in the 
Philippine Islands, except tobacco and sugar, are already admitted free 
of duty under the Dingley tariff, not taking into consideration a few 
minor articles of no importance whatever (as are Ilangilang oil, straw 
hats, hides, being nonagricultural articles). 
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The principal Philippine export products are hemp, copm, sugar, 
and tobacco, as appears from same appendix, and also from Appendix 
7. In the latter there appear also the values of exports to the United 
States. Apart from sugar it is, therefore, only tobacco that comes 
into consideration for legislation. 

There are several statistics and other statements • attached to this 
memorial which are not specially mentioned therein; it is requested 
that those data be also consulted in reference to the tariff question. 
Whenever there may be a link missing in the chain of information, it 
may perhaps be found in the publications of the Bureau of Insular 
Affairs, in the War Department, but also the undersigned will be 
pleased to answer any questions directed to him in this matter. 

Up to the abolishment, in 1882, of the Spanish Government's tobacco 
monopoly in the Philippine Islands, whereby the planting, harvesting, 
curing, etc., was carefully supervised by the Government officials, the 
Philippine tobacco has been held in high esteem in many parts of the 
world, and Manila cigars were generally much appreciated for their 
fine quality. While the exercise of this monopoly certainly caused 
unjust hardships on the natives, the ^ood reputation of the Philippine 
tobacco was preserved during that time. Since then its quality has 
slowly but steadily decreasea, partly because of the apathy shown by 
the native farmers, partly from lack of encouragement, and also in con- 
sequence of bad seasons, wars, etc. 

The above refers to the product of the Cagayan and Isabela prov- 
inces, i. e., the territory known as the ''Cagayan Valley," which is the 
only district coming into consideration for better class tobacco. In 
fact, in all the other islands of the archipelago but in Luzon the 
monopoly was not in force, a proof that the other regions were known 
to produce only an undesirable leaf. The yearly production in Cagayan 
and Ysabela may amount to about 200,000 to 300,000 quintals pc^r annum, 
according to the results of the crops, one-half of which in good years, 
as consisting of good to middling quality, may have been suitable for 
cigars. 

The other provinces of Luzon where tobacco is grown are Union, 
Abra, and the Ilocos, and a little in Pangasinan and Batangas; but the 
value of these grades does not surpass those grown in the southern 
islands (Panay, Cebu, Masbate, Negros, etc.), by reason of climatic 
conditions, those of the soil, etc., and their geographical situation. 
These inferior grades are almost entirely used for cigarettes smoked 
in the Philippine Islands. A very small part is exported. The trade 
does not pay well for common tobacco, ^wholly unfit for cigars, as 
grown in those districts. The product in all the above-mentioned 
provinces except Cagayan and Ysabela may be from 200,000 to 30W000 
quintals, so that the entire production of tobacco in the Philippine 
Islands does not exceed 500,000 to 600,000 quintals per annum (60,000,000 
to 60,000,000 pounds, of which not more than, say, 10,000,000 to 
15,000,000 pounds may, in the case of a good crop, be worked into 
cigars). 

Statistics of exports of the raw products since 1891 (giving quan- 
tities only) will be found in Appendix 8. Statistics of exports of 
manufactured and unraanufacturea tobacco (giving values only), since 
1901 (figures for previous years not being available), will be found in 
Appendix 9. In this connection it may be observed that during the 
year ending June 30, 1901, the United States paid for Cuban tobacco 
D p p — 05 15 
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about $9,700,000 gold, and for Sumatra tobacco about $5,600,000 ^old. 
The whole export of tobacco, manufactured and unmanufactured, from 
the Philippine Islands amounted in the j^ame year to about $2,200,000 
gold, whereof the United States took about $5,000 gold worth, equal 
to about one-fouilh of 1 per cent. Further particulars about the his- 
tory of the Philippine tobacco and description of its cultivation may 
be found in Farmers' Bulletin No. 5, Cultivation of Tobacco, by 
Clarence W. Dorsey, published by the Manila bureau of agriculture 
and which is probably available at the Bureau of Insular Affairs at 
Washington. 

There are still a few plantations in the Isabela Province under intel- 
ligent supervision, where the cultivation to the extent of, in all, perhaps 
20,000 to 25,000 quintals, equal to 2,000,000 to 2,500,000 pounds, is 
carried out in the proper manner, and consequently the leaf pro- 
duced there represents generallj'^ a good quality, though the greater 
part is of a fat, gummy nature, not suitable for cigars. With this 
exception tobacco culture in the Philippine Islands is entirely in the 
hands of natives, i. e., individuals. 

The soil of the to'bacco lands in the Isabela Province is fairly heavy, 
limey, and rich in decayed vegetable matter, left on the land, during 
the rainy season by the rivers, which overflow their banks, flooding 
the country often 2 or 3 miles from the original bed of the river. 
This province would certainly produce a finer leaf if the cultivation 
were practiced on a scientific plan and if the labor problem did not 
place an obstacle to such an undertaking. At the same time it is only 
doing justice to the native if we say that he has found little encourage- 
ment for his work during the last years and that he also met with 
enormous adversities of force majeurs character, which hare even 
diminished the rela,tive energy formerly shown in producing a good, 
well-cured leaf. 

The Spanish market has been practically lost since the American 
occupation of the Philippine Islands, for during the former regime the 
tobacco monopoly in Spain was obliged by the Government to buy a 
certain quantity of Philippine leaf, for the maintenance of which 
clause there is naturally now no particular reason. In former times 
Philippine tobacco was also exported to Holland and Belgium, but the 
demand there has to-day diminished to about nil. Then the Japanese 
and Australian markets were closed through protective tariffs estab- 
lished in those countries, and Hawaii ceased to buy Manila cigars since 
its incorporation to the United States and the consequent operation 
there of the Dingley tariff. ' The outlet for the Manila cigar was then 
limited to the domestic consumption and to the demand in China, 
India, and Europe, which is now very small indeed, owing to the com- 
petition of cheap German, Dutch, and Burmah cigars. 

If ever an industry has intensively suffered it is ours. The war and 
its consequences, the widespread rinderpest (destroying far more than 
50 per cent of the draft animals (carabaos), whose value has since 
increased by 400 to 500 per cent), cholera, and locust invasions have 
dealt out such severe blows upon tobacco agriculture in the Philippine 
Islands that people in those districts were left in the greatest distress. 
But not enough, even nature failed to assist them in their misery; 
unfavorable seasons did their share during several consecutive years, 
and caused the product to be of poor quality and therefore of less 
value than before. 
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All this happened during a time when the cost of living: became 
daily more expensive, without' those farmers gaining an equivalent in 
a rise of the price for their product; also as regards tne inferior grades 
worked into cigarettes for home consumption, as the people were 
unable to pay more for their smoking suppl}^ than before. Ihere is a 
report from Governor (of the Cagayan Province) Gonzaga with the 
Census Bureau, giving a verv graphic description of the condition in 
that province, which also applies to the Ysabela Province. It is shown 
there that the average native farmer derives no profit whatever from 
his yearly work and that of his whole family and his carabao, i. e., 
he fails to include this labor in his calculation, and so he imagines that 
he obtains a profit from his toil. If a native farmer produces annually 
20 to 30 quintals (1 quintal =46 kilos, or about 100 pounds English) 6i 
tobacco on his piece of land and received to-day perhaps f7.50 gold 

fer quintal on the average, he may consider himself very fortunate, 
n the other provinces the individual may raise a larger crop, because 
the ordinary leaf, totally unfit for cigars, requires less care, but this 
tobacco, on the average, does not fetch more than, say, $4 to $6 gold 
per quintal. Now, these $150 gold to $225 gold, whicH are togive nim 
and his family their daily bread, to clothe them, to feed his carabao 
throughout the whole year, and to include an amortization on the value 
of his land, his carabao, his tools, the cost of seeds, payment of taxes, 
etc., are they not inadequate for this purpose? 

In 1900 the average price for the Ysabela leaf (filler) was $15 to $20 
gold per quintal, which was considered as exceptionally high. If 
former prices did, on the average, perhaps, not exceed to-day's values, 
it must be remembered that in those times the same money was worth 
twice or three times as much as to-day in the island. There is no 
exaggeration in the assertion that the people are almost if not actually 
starving. They can not from one day to another turn to another 
branch of agriculture, as Senator Dietrich advised them to do. Such 
an undertaking requires money to start with, and they do not possess 
even the money for their most urgent wants. They are in desperate 
need of help, and this it is hoped may be attained by favorable legisla- 
tion on the part of the United States Congress. 

The cigar laborers have already repeatedly appealed to Congress for 
an improvement of their situation, and stated the details about the 
circumstances that brought about their misery. Unfortunately the 
state of affairs which has now become more and more acute has had as 
consequence several stnkes since 1902 without the manufacturers 
having been able to accede to the demands for higher wages on part 
of the laborers, with the exception of an increase of about 10 per cent 
which was granted two years ago. By the recent change of the cur- 
rency in the Philippine Islands their wages have again found an acci- 
dental increase of about 10 per cent. The constantly receding trade 
offered no possibility for the manufacturers to go any further in this 
respect, though they fully recognize the misery in which the laborers 
were placed through the enhanced cost of living. They can not to-day 
even employ half of the number of men and women who would gladly 
work for the present wages. And this is, excepting a few other 
industrial establishments, as a match and a hat factory, the only indus- 
try in the islands having given an honorable existence to a great num- 
ber of people, not only to the workmen, but also indirectly to the 
planters. 
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The number of work people, male and female, employed in this 
industry in the Philippine Islands may to-day amount to about from 
12,000 to 15,000, while in former times there were almost double this 
number in the same capacity. Reckoning the whole number of people, 
workmen and planters, in Cagayan and Isabela only, with their fam- 
ilies, all of whom are directly aflfected by this deplorable' state of 
affairs, we may take 300,000 to 400,000 as an approximate estimate. 

The balance sheets of the different companies engaged in this trade 
in Manila must hav e indicated very poor results during the last years, 
and as far as those concerns are considered whose shares are quoted 
in the open market the values of the latter demonsti*ate rather strik- 
ingly the above-stated condition of the industry. Quite a number of 
cigar factories have been closed during the last years, and some others 
are in such a poor state that they are not supposed to survive many 
months to come under the prevailing circumstances. 

The export figures clearly show that the reduction of 25 per cent of 
the Dingley tariff has proved insuflScient for any relief, and so will SLuy 
reduction of less than 75 per cent. This is an absolute fact, and spe- 
cial stress is laid upon the point that the figure of 75 per cent is not 
mentioned to secure a compromise resulting, in a reduction of, for 
instance, 60 per cent, but this statement is made with the conviction 
that 50 or 60 per cent will help us no more than the reduction of 25 per 
cent did. The legislation requested bj' the tobacco people is free entry 
of tobacco, manufactured and unmanufactured, or if this is believe<l 
to be too generous a treatment, let at least our manufactured tobacco 
have free entry into the United States. 

Appendix 11 shows the present cost of our middle-class cigar, with 
the several rates of reduction that may have been thought of, from 
which it appears that with a reduction of 75 per cent on the Dingley 
tariff the auty would still represent about 87 per cent of the present 
cost of the cigar — i. e., original cost of a middle-class cigar weighing 18 
pounds per thousand, 2i cents, plus i cent charges = 2f cents, and plus 
duty, 2i cents, about 4| cents laid down in the United States ($1.50 
gold per pound + 25 per cent ad valorem). A reduction of only 50 
per cent would mean a dutj'^ of about 175 per cent on the present value 
of the cigar of said description, or a cost of such cigar laid down in 
San Francisco of not less than 7 cents. This would mean a retail price 
of, say, 10 cents per cigar. Under these conditions there would be no 
chance of selling a single case of our cigars to the United States. The 
above percentage of, say, about 87 per cent in case of a reduction of 
75 per cent, would, however, decrease, as with a trade to the United 
i^tates the cost of production of our cigars would naturallj^ become 
considerably higher. 

Now, the principal, or perhaps only, argument brought forward by 
the tobacco people in the United States in opposing the abolition or 
further reduction of the tariff is the supposedly tremendous propor- 
tion which our tobacco industry would assume in case of our cigars 
and tobacco being given free entry into the United States; in other 
words, the great competition feared to be caused to them by us. We 
hope — and tnis is the most important point in this memorial — to make 
it perfectly clear that a competition from this direction really worth 
mentioning can never take place as a consequence of such legislation, 
and that any fear of this kind is therefore groundless. No harm will 
be done to American tobacco planters, manufacturers, or dealers, as 
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we are by sevei*al insurmountable obstacles limited to a comparatively 
v^ery sniall production of tobacco ahd cigars. 

First of all, from the geographical configuration of the Philippine 
Islands it is easilj' seen that there exists onfy a small area in the archi- 
pelago in a distance of more than 20 to 30 miles from the seacoast,.and 
therefore not exposed to the damaging influence of the saline sea 
breezes. It is well known that any tobacco grown near the sea has 
poor combustibility, and is therefore wholly unfit for cigars. For this 
reason all of the rliilippine Islands except Luzon and Mindanao can 
not grow exportable tooacco, i. e., tobacco of an acceptable quality. 
As far as Mindanao is concerned, this island possesses several large 
valle3's with alluvial soils that could undoubtedly be made to produce 
a good qualitv of tobacco, but this island is still almost entirely unex- 
plored. Besides, even supposing that, one could find laborers to go 
there to deforest the land and cultivate tobacco (the present popula- 
tion, the Moros, js certainly too indolent for such an undertaking), 
there would have to elapse a period of twenty to thirty years before 
we would see any Mindanao tobacco. As for Luzon, there are still 
some small regions which could perhaps be used to advantage for 
tobacco culture, in so far as the distance from the sea is concerned; 
but the larger portion of this country is mountainous, while lowlands, 
preferably with the periodic overflow, are needed to produce a desimble 

And it is not only this; the soil must be specially apt for this agri 
culture and the rainfall not exceed a certain limit, etc. While, as we 
said, the Caga3^an Valley, or more particularly the Ysabela province, 
combines all the favorable conditions for the production of tobacco of 
good quality, there is no district in all Luzon which could be compared 
with the former in the said respect. In Ysabela the cultivation of 
tobacco may be still extended, but to a very small degree, as nearly 
all desirable land is already under cultivation. (Compare reports of 
the Civil Commission for confirmation of this statement.) An official 
opinion about this subject is found in Appendix 13, being a letter from 
the chief of the bureau of agriculture at Manila. 

Let us leave Mindanao entireh^ out of the question, as the exploita- 
tion of that island is highly problematical for several important rea- 
sons, as everyone who has been in the Philippine Islands will readily 
confirm. Now, a ver}^ rough estimate might place the possible annual 
production and exportation to the United States of the described class 
of tobacco (i. e., after a number of years if we had the labor, the sea- 
sons were favorable, and the United States were to take over our 
entire output of this tobacco) at 100,000 to 200,000 quintals, say 
10,000,000 to 20,000,000 pounds, in the leaf or i)art in cigars. The 
writer believes that these figures, which are certainly very vague, are 
rather too high than too low and may be found exaggerated in the 
opinion of the tobacco people in the Philippine Islands, but in order 
to give the interested parties in the United States an approximate idea 
about the eventual possibilities of tobacco culture in the Philippine 
Islands an attempt is made to bring this very important question into 
a more positive shape. 

This grade of tobacco can not enter into competition with the leaf 
grown in the United States, because it is quite a aifferent kind of leaf, 
constituting a new commodity. The former is estimated to be worth 
in the United States at least 20 cents per pound (filler) on the average, 
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by all means more than the United States product, which is worth 
about 7 cents per pound on the average, ior the other Philippine 
tobacco there will be no demand in the United States on account of its 
poor qualit}', but this kind will continue to be bought up here for the 
cigarette industry, to supply the big local market for this article. 

>Jow, let us take the case of 120^(KK) quintals being ^bought in the leaf 
at $20, gold, each (20 cents per pound) on the average, there being very 
little tobacco grown in the Philippine Islands which might be styled 
as wrapper in the United States. (This is even admitted by the oppo- 
sition parties.) In the above case, with free entry, we might export 
leaf to the amount of $2,400,000, gold. In this connection it may be 
observed that the yearly production of tobacco in the United States is 
about 8,200,000 quintals, on an area of 1,000,000 acres, value at the 
average price of 7 cents per pound (see Appendix 3) about f 57,5Q0,000, 
gold. In addition to this, the' United States import tobacco to the 
value of about $17,000,000, gold. That is, $57,500,000 plus $17,000, 0(X); 
total, about $74,500,000. 

It has to be specially pointed out that if the available territor}^ allows 
us to produce the above quantit}^ suitable for export to the United 
States, this will in realit}' only be possible if every crop turns out to 
be a desirable one, and if there are sufficient hands for the purpose 
working either for their own account or in the employ of others. 

The crops of the last four years in the Caga\ an and Ysabela prov- 
inces have been notoriously deficient in quality, and the little that wks 
available for producing good and middle-class cigars has now been 
partly used up and is partly still in the hands of some manufacturers in 
Manila, so that, for instance, to-day there are very likel}' not more 
than 20,000 to 30,000 quintals in Manila and still in provinces which 
mav be worked into good cigars. The greater part of the tobacco of 
the last crops has been dark and of thick leaf, and could only be used 
for cigarrettes and also for cigars for consumption in the Philippine 
Islands, where the public are not so delicate in the choice of their 
smoking supply, as long as the prices thereof are within the reach of 
their pockets. 

Then there is the great labor question, the much discussed point in 
commercial and agricultural life in the Philippine Islands, and the 
obstacle to any great enterprises looked for m vain during the past 
years. The importation of Chinese laborers, skilled or unskilled, is 
prohibited by law, the same as in the United States, so there is no pos- 
sibility of securing coolie labor from outside. We depend entireh% 
exclusively on Filipino labor. About the latter much nas been said 
and written and, as alluded to above, there seems to exist some diver- 
gency of opinions regarding the true value of this labor. 

Experience in the Philippine Islands has proven that there has 
always existed the greatest difficulty in securing efficient labor for all 
kind's of commercial and industrial establishments, which otherwise 
would to-day exist and flourish. 

The average Filipino likes to stay at his home, on his own piece of 
land, in his native village and province, and is most averse to changes. 
He will not plant tobacco in Cagayan and to-morrow rice in Pangasi- 
nan or sugar in Negros. The majorit}^ of the population are farmers, 
and the welfare of the country lies essentialh' in its agricultural pros- 
perity. (About 95 per cent of the export of the Philippine Islands 
are agricultural products.) The best proof for their conservative 
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character is that to-day, under the present ruinous conditions for the 
tobacco culture in the islands, the natives of the respective districts 
will not leave their homes and try some other part of the archipelago; 
they will not even cultivate other products on their present land, 
except the little corn or other victuals for their own needs. They are 
not restless, but content if they are left alone and can derive the means 
for the necessities of life from the product of their labor. But the 
majority will not overwork themselves and only a few will tr}^ to save 
, money, either for themselves or for their children. Their work is by 
no means compai-able with the assiduity of the Chinese, as some peo- 
ple in the United States still believe. The average Philippine native is 
also physically not strong enough to stand prolonged and severe 
field work. As to the wages, they are certainly lower than those paid 
in the United States, in harmony w^th the diflFerent standards of life, 
but does not the American farmer or workman produce the same 
amount of work as two or three Filipinos? Besides, the American 
laborer works in the temperate zones, where the efficiency of labor is 
naturally greater than in a hot, enervating climate. 

As far as the Filipino cigar laborers are concerned (there is not one 
Chinese cigar maker in Manila, to correct a false statement made to 
the contmry) their work is satisfactory on the whole, and it is rela- 
tively quite a large number of people who have learned this particu- 
lar branch of work. The present number of cigar makers in Manila 
(i. e., pjeople who actually make the cigars, not other laborers engaged 
in the industry), may be 8,000 to 10,000 men and women, of whom, 
say about one-half, know how to make Cuban style cigars (spiral 
wrappers). The others, mostl}^ women, produce only Philippine 
style cigars (straight wrappers). This number of Cuban style cigar 
makers could perhaps be increased to 7,000 or 8,000, not more, because 
there are no more people available who have been taught this pro- 
fession, and it is well known that it requires mhnj years before a man 
gains sufficient practice to make a well-rolled cigar of the Cuban style. 

There is no "cheap labor" in the Philippine Islands, taking the effi- 
ciency into consideration, as must necessarily be done. Moreover, 
with a better sale of our cigars the present scale of wages would riot be 
maintained, but would have to undergo a considerable rise; just by 
how much the writer would, for obvious reasons, rather abstain from 
guessing. 

The present annual output of Philippine cigars is estimated at 
150,000,000 to 200,000,000 (of which perhaps 20 to 30 per cent are for 
domestic consumption); in former times, say ten years a^o, the pro- 
duction was probably about 300,000, 0i)0, no exact statistics being to 
hand about this item. The majority, but say at least one-half, are 
Filipino style cigars (i. e., stmight wrappers) which low grade will 
never find a market in the United States. This is agreed in even b}^ 
the tobacco and cigar people in the United States. The remainder", 
let us say 70,000,000 to 100,000,000, are Cuban style cigars (i. e., spiral 
Wrappers). 

Now, let us suppose this number could be increased after some years, 
when suitable tobacco may be to hand, to 150,000,000 (150,000,000 
would mean 2 cigars per year per individual of the entire population 
in the United States, or 2 per cent of the number of cigars smoked in 
the United States), and this quantity would be entirely exported to the 
United States (not allowing for home consumption and the, though 
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ineignificant, export to other countries) ; does this number real ly f rig^hten 
the tobacco people in a country where there are 7,000,000,000 ci^rs 
smoked every year?. We do not know even whether the American 
public will smoke Manila cigars, even in the limited quantity to be 
available, and as to their alleged cheapness it is safe to say they would 
command exactly the price which they would be considered worth in 
the United States. Their cost would be increased here, by the natural 
way of competition, and the benefit go to the tobacco farmers and cigar 
laborers, i. e., the individual Filipinos would be the gainer. 

So, where is the much-feared competition, the so-called Philippine 
peril, to the United States tobacco interests? Besides, it must not be 
forgotten that only a good cigar, not only of a good quality, but also 
well made, will sell; so only the careful and industrious farmer and 
the diligent cigar maker will be given a stimulus, not the lazy or care- 
less one. 

Senator Dietrich's proposition, to let the Filipinos cultivate other 
products except tobacco and sugar (so as not to collide with the respec- 
tive interests m the United States), is altogether impracticable. His 
idea was that the United States should place protective import tariffs 
on such products which are to-day on the free list, and admit Philip- 
pine importations of same articles dutyfree, as are, for instance, cocoa, 
coffee, copra, and rubber. It is already explained in this memorial 
that conditions in the Philippine Islands will not allow of such changes 
being carried out. If a large company with sufficient capital and free 
supply of labor would, with such le^slation as proposed by Senator 
Dietrich, start such an undertaking, it might lead to success after a 
considerable number of years (regarding rubber not less than ten to 
twenty years) of patience and expenditure of money. The single Fili- 
pino can not afford to wait a series of years for results and " unbounded 
prosperity," and meanwhile starve. 

Here the following circumstance deserves special mention. Manila 
hemp abaca is an article which can not be produced anywhere in the 
world except in the Philipmne Islands, and its demand is steadily 
increasing; now, if such a piKn as proposed by Senator Dietrich were 
practicable, why have not all Filipinos already gone to produce hemp 
only ? It is frequently asserted tnat there are still vast territories in 
the provinces of Albay, Camarines, and the Southern Islands where 
the abaca plant is found in abundance, but allowed to rot for want of 
labor. ^^ ages of several dollars a day are paid in those districts to 
people who will prepare the fiber for the market, and still labor is 
tacking. Why is there no rope factory of importance in the Philip- 
pine Islands, considering that the raw material grows there ? Because 
there is no such thing in the islands as cheap labor. The labor to-day 
available there is, generally speaking, worth no more than it is paid 
for, and sometimes considerably less. 

Then there are such misleading statements made by the opposing 
parties in the United States about the "tremendous" increase of com- 
merce in the Philippine Islands without investigating the true condi- 
tions prevailing there. Imports have certainly increased during late 
years (see Appendix 10), but this is principally due to the fact that the 
rice crops in the islands were very small during the same period, owing 
to the above-mentioned calamities that befell the country, and in the 
last year there was a drain on the country to the amount of about 
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$12,500,000, gold, for importktions of rice from Cochin China, etc., 
as against about $5,000,000, gold, in 1901. 

And as for the exports it is true that these have also gained in value, 
but the articles which made up this increase were hemp and, to a small 
degree, copra, whereby only a few districts were benefited. In fact, 
hemp represented during tfie last year 66 per cent of all exports from 
the Philippine Islands, copra made up 14 per cent, sugar 12 per cent, • 
and tobacco, manufactured and unmanufactured, only 5 per cent. (See 
Appendices 6 and 7.) Ftom the latter appendix it will be seen that, 
comparing the export figures of 1899 with those of 1903, hemp shows 
an increase from $6,500,000 to $21,500,000, copra from $670,000 to 
$4,500,000, and even sugar from $2,500,000 to $4,000,000, and only 
tobacco declined, viz, from $2,250,000 to $1,900,000. Another item 
was prominently mentioned as a serious menace to the tobacco industry 
in the United States by those parties, viz, that exportation of Philip- 
pine tobacco in 1903 (year endmg June, 1903) increased to — 

Gold. 

Leaf $48,080 

Cigars 5,614 

Total 53,694 

As against, in 1902 — 

Gold. 

Leaf $3 

Cigars 2,817 

Total 2,820 

This increase was supposed to be due to the reduction of 25 per cent 
on the Dingley tariff. Such preposterous statements are most deplor- 
able, as they ao not attain the truth and are not compatible with my 
sense of justice. The truth is that after the said reduction took place 
there were a few trial or speculative shipments, in anticipation of 
favorable legislation, made of tobacco and cigars to the United States, 
the greater part of which was subsequently reshipped to the Philip- 
pine Islands. There was no trade possible, and tne following year 
shows again a decline to more or less the former level; the exact fig- 
ures are not yet to hand. Now, is it not absurd to quote such poor 
figures as an argument to frighten the tobacco interests in the United 
States, where there is an annual importation of $17,000,000 worth of 
tobacco? On the same mock ^principle we might quote the decline 
noticed in the calendar years 1902 and 1903, as xollows: 

Exportation of Philippine tobacco to the United States. 

In 1902: Gold. 

Leaf $41,538 

Cigars 11,006 

Total 52,544 

In 1903: 

Leaf 790 

Cigars 1,900 

Total 2,690 
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Some voices of the opposition even go as far as saying that the 
present reduction of 25 per cent with which the import duty is still 

Eerfectly prohibitive for our cigars, the same as 50 per cent would be, 
ad seriously injured the domestic cigar and tobacco trade on the Pacific 
coast. 

Live and let live. The Philippines are American possession, so let 
us develop the islands. Allow t ne natives to perfect their to-dajr crude 
style of agriculture and to increase their wants in harmony with the 
intention prevailing in the United States to better the condition of 
the Filipinos, to give them the blessings of civilization. American 
machinery should then find its way to the islands. Enough has been 
talked about the richness of the islands and their wonderful agricul- 
tural and commercial possibilities. Let us have something positive 
done in this line. We of the Philippine tobacco industry hope to 
gradually (not quickly) work up a trade with the United States, so 
give all people connected with the industry a chance to once again find 
a recompense for their work. 

Give us free entry oii our tobacco and cigars, at least on the latter. 
It means much to the Philippines, without the necessity of any sacri- 
fice incurred on the part of anybody, individual or corporation, in the 
United States. 

We are of the true conviction that anj^ legislation of the desired 
nature has so far only been deferred on account of the tobacco people 
and the general public being misinformed about the real conditions 
existing in those islands. We now once again appeal to Congress for 
urgent help, i. e., during the actual session, and trust that justice will 
be done to the Philippine tobacco industry and to the Philippines in 
general. 

A. Determann, 
Of the firm of Bcier Senior db Co.^s Successors^ 
oujnersof'Lo Yehana^'' Factory, Manila^ I\ L 

Washington, D. C, Janua7^ M, 1905. 



Appendix 1. 
Statistics of consumption in the United States^ as per inteimal-revenue returns. 



12 months ending June 30— 



1902. 



1903. 



Cigars 

Little cigars 

Manufactured tobacco pounds 



6,311,000,000 
758,000,000 
306,000,000 



6,767,000,000 
539,000,000 
280,000,000 



Total annual consumption of cigars (excluding the *' little cigars") in the United 
States is about 6,700,000,000, and adding the following imports, say, 300,000,000 from 
Cuba and 70,000,000 from Porto Rico and others, in all about 7,000,000,000 cigars— 
80,000,000 inhabitants — about 90 cigars are smoked yearly by one inhabitant. 

Presumptive maximum export of Philippine cigars to the United States 150,000,000= 
2 cigars for each inhabitant per annum, or 2 per cent of the number of cigars now 
annually smoked in the United States. 
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Appendix 2. 

StatMcs of leaf tobacco ( United States Department of AgncultKre^ Bullet m No. ^8) ^ fiscal 

year ending June*30, 1901. 

SOURCES OF THE IMPORTS INTO THE UNITED STATES OF LEAF TOBACCO. 





Quantity. | Value. 




Pounds. 


Per cent. 


Amount. 

ft.«>.601.984 


Per cent. 


1. Suitable for cigar wrappers: 

Netherlands (Sumatra, etc. ) 


6,261,694 

71,314 

88,021 

40,319 

400 

122,938 


95.09 


94.29 


Germany 


1.08 56,862 

1.34 116,247 

.61 ^^ '\^ 


.96 


Cuba 


1.96 


Porto Rico 


.20 


Philippines 




125 




Various 


1.88 


154,181 


2.69 








6,674,686 


100.00 


5.940.857 


100.00 


. Not suitable for cigar wrappers: 

Cuba ^.... 

Netherlands 


18,654,775 

12,246 

624,808 

4,774 

1,080,064 


91.51 

.06 

3.08 

.02 

6.33 


9,718,602 
7,106 

147,024 
1,099 

475,699 


93.00 
.07 


Porto Rico 


1.42 


Philippines 


.01 


Various 


6.50 








20,276,667 100.00 


10,349,530 


100.00 


Total 


26,851,263 




16,290,387 












AVERAGE VALUE PER POUND. 



Cuba 

Porto Rico . 
Philippines 
Sumatra ... 



1. Wrap- 
pers. I 



$1.32 

.28 I 

.31 

.90 



2. No 
wrap- 
pers. 

80.52 
.23 
.123 

.68 



The respective bulletins for the fiscal years ending June, 1902 and 1903, are not to 
hand. 

The total imports of tobacco into the United States for the year ending June 30, 
1903, were 34,000,000 pounds. Average value, about 50 cents per pound. Value, 
about $17,000,000. 



Appendix 3. 
Troduciion in 190^ of tobacco in the United States. 

[Approximative figures.] 

Acreage acres. . 1, 000, 000 

Yields per acre pounds. . 800 

Production: 

Pounds 820,000,000 

Quintals 8,200,000 

Average price per pound ( United States currency ) $0. 07 

Value (at)out. United States currency) $57,500,000 

Used as follows: 

Pounds. 

For smoking and chewing tobacco (about) 300, 000, 000 

For cigars and cigarettes (about) 120, 000, 000 

For export, at 10 cents per pound; average value, $40,000,000 (al)out) . . 400, 000, 000 

Total 820,000,000 
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Appendix 4. 
Rate^of import duty. 

1. In the United States, under the Dhigley tariff: 

(a) On tobacco — 

Stemmed — 

Wrappers per pound. .$2. 50 

Fillers do 50 

Unstemmed — 

Wrappers do 1. 85 

Fillers do .35 

(h) On cigars — 

Stemmed do 4. 50 

Unstemmed per cent ad valorem. . 25 

2. In the Philippine Islands: 

(«) On tobacco (wrappers and fillers), 50 cents United States currency 

per kilogram =about per pound.. . 22J 

(6) On cigars, $2 United States currency per kilogram =about do 91 



Appendix 5. 

Estimates of the annual production^ export, and domestic consumption of Philippine 

tobacco. 

Production (in good vears): Quintals. 

Cagayan 1 : 120,000-150,000 

Isabela 110,000-130,000 

Union 80,000- 90,000 

Ilocos Norte and Abra 40,000- 50,000 

Barili 80,000-100,000 

Other Visayas 70,000- 80,000 

Total «500, 000-600, 000 

Used as follows: 

1. Exports: Quintals. 

Leaf tobacco (all kinds) 6190,000 

Cigars (all Isabela and Cagayan, including Filipino style 
cigars), say 120,000,000 at 30 pounds, including stems and 
waste, per 1,000 36,000 

Cigarettes (as per statistics of Bureau of Insular Affairs), valued 
at $20,699, at say $15 per 1,000 packages, 1,380,000 packages 
of 90 pounds per 1,000 1,240 

All other manufactured tobacco (as per same statistics) 1, 170 

Quintals. 

Total exports 228,000 

2. Local consumption: 

Cigars (all Isabela and Cagayan), say 50,000,000 at 30 pounds 
per 1,000 15,000 

Cigarettes (former output, i. e., before enactment of the inter- 
nal-revenue law; all kinds of tobacco), about 332,000,000 
packages at 90 pounds per 1,000 packages 299, 000 

Local consumption, total 314, 000 

Total used 542,000 

« 50,000,000-60,000,000 pounds. 

619,000,000 pounds, whereof about 10,000 quintals (1,000,000 pounds) is wrapper; 
40,000 quintals (4,000,000 pounds) filler, and 140,000 quintals (14,000,000 pounds) 
ordinarv leaf. 
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Appendix 6. 

Ex^porU from the Philippine Islands during the year ending June 30, 1903. 
[From statistics of the Bureau of Insular Affairs, Washington.] 





Value in 
gold. 


Per 
cent. 


Dutv as per Dingley tariflf, of 
which 25 per cent; actual 
reduction has to be de- 
ducted. 


1. Articles on the free list: 

(a) Staple articles of the Philippine 
Hemp 


Islands— 


tr21,875,351 
4,473,029 

329,216 


66 
14 

1 




Copra 




(6) Other articles— 

Coflfee 

Cocoa 

Gums and resins 

Shells 

Sapan wood 


. «1,378 
11 
. 173,629 
. 121,226 
. 32,972 










States: 
Islands— 

«902,870 
979, 142 

77,206 
26,931 
103,789 
137,369 






26,677,596 


81 




2. Articles paying duty in the United 
(a) Staple articles of the Philippine 

Tobacco— 

( 1 ) Unmanufactured 

(2) Manufactured 

(6) Other articles- 
Hides, etc 


3,956,568 


12 
2 
3 


$1.23 per pound. 

$1.85 per pound, wrapper; 35 

cents, fliler. 
$4.50 per pound and 25 per 

c^nt ad valorem. 

15 per cent ad valorem. 




i,882,6i2 


Manufactures of hemp 







Cordage, 1 cent per pound. 
25 per cent ad valorem. 
35 per cent ad valorem. 


Hang-Hang oil 






Straw hats, etc 




1 




345,295 




e 






6,182,875 


18 




3. Sundrj' articles of minor importanc 


261,309 


1 








Total 


33,121,780 


100 









Appendix 7. 

KcpoHsfrom the Philippine Islands in the fiscal years ending June 30, 1899-1903. 

[From statistics of the Bureau of Insular Affairs, Washington.] 



Articl^ 



Hemp 

Of which to United States . 
Sugar 

Of which to United States . 
Tobacco 

Of which to United States . 
Copra 

Of which to United States . 
Another 

Of which to United States . 



Total 

Of which to United States . 



Value. 



96,666, 
2,492, 
2,333, 
1,007, 
2,212, 
7, 
670, 



34, 



268 
563 



Per 
100. 



1900. 
Value. 1 



1901. 



Per 
100. ! 



Value. 



54 '$11,398,943 \ 58 $14,453,110 
' ~ 446,141 |...... 2,4a2,867 



19 



18 



3,022,161 

21,000 i 
2,182,022 

1,892 I 
1,690,897 



15 



1,457,045 ! 
53,127 



2,293,063 

93,472 

2,217,728 

5,027 

2,648,305 

4,450 

1,602,742 

66,205 



12,366,912 100 I 19,751,068 . 100 ' 23,214,948 
3,640.894 ! 3,522.160 ■ f,572,021 



Per 
100. 



10 



100 
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Expoi'Ufrom the Ph'tUppine Inlands in the fiscal pears ending June 30^ 1899-1903 — Cont'd. 



1902. 



Article. 



Value. 



Per 
100. 



1903. 



Value. 



Per 
100. 



Hemp jJ15,ail,816 ! 66 $21,701,575 (» 

Of which to United States 7,261,459 I , 12,314,312 |. 



Sugar 2,761,432 

Of which to United States 293,354 

Tobacco 2, 501, 367 

Of which to United States »,615 

Copra 1,001,656 

Of which to United States 7 

Another 1,821,908 

Of which to United States 128,308 



10 



12 i 3,955,568 

1,835,826 

1,882,012 

46,162 

4,473,029 

9,173 

1,109,596 

157,586 I 



8 



12 



14 



Total 23,927,679, 100 33,121,780 , lOO 

Of which to United States 7.691.743 1 13,863,069 
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Summary of Philippine tobacco ejcportsfor the years 1891 to 1902, in quintals. 
[From Statistics of the Manila Chamber of Commerce.] 





1891. 
7,664 


1892. 


1893. 


1894. j 1895. 


1896. 


Great Britain 


5,334 ; 
4 
247,160 
1,352 


15,904 

18 

213,611 

1,153 


10,500 1 18 

10 4 

178,599 203,611 

1,795 3,576 


6 387 


United States 


44 


Continent of Europe 


195,925 
3,577 


189,973 
23,325 


China, etc 




Total 


207, 166 


253,850 1 


230, 686 


190,904 i 207,209 


219,729 







1897. 


1898. 


1899. 


1900. 


1901. 


1902. 


Great Britain 


i 
37,008 


21,893 

312 

143,153 

9,812 


20,845 


338 ' 


i 

2,042 

53 

169,770 

5,678 


4,412 

1,138 

179,432 

4,384 


United States 




Continent of Europe 


253,341 


89,094 
4,322 


185,013 1 
3,017 1 


China, etc 


26,363 


Total 


316,712 


175,170 


114,261 


188,368 1 


177,543 1 

1 


189,366 
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Exports of tofntccOf manufactured and unmanufactured, from the Philippine Islands 
during the fiscal years ending June 30, 1901-3. 

[From Statistics of the Bureau of Insular AflFairs, Washington.] 



1901. 



1902. 



Leaf $953,520 I 

Cigars 1,260,175 1 

Cigarettes 11,092 i 

All other manufactured tobacco 2, 941 ; 



$784,523 

1,666,722 

9,995 

40,127 



Total 2,217,728 2,501,367 



1903. 



$902,870 

947,498 

20,699 

10,945 



1,882,012 
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Commerce of the Philippine Islands. 
[From Statistics of the Bureau of Insular Affairs, Washington.] 



Imports... 
Exports... 

Total 



1900. 



$19,192,986 $24,863,779 $30,162,471 
14,846,582 22,990,373 ■ 24,503,353 



34,089,568 I 47,854,162 54,665,824 



1902. 



$33,342,166 
28,671,904 



62,014,070 



1903. 



$33,811,384 
32,396,746 



66,208,130 
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Appendix 11. 
Details about the Philippine tobacco trade. 

' 2 J acres =1 hectare. 

1 quiiital=46 kilograms =101. 41 pounds English. 

1 mile= 1.609 kilometer. 

There are about 50 to 60 cigar and cigarette factories in the Philippine Islands 
between large and small establishments, those of more or lees importance being La 
Insular, Flor de la Ysabela, Gemcinal, El Oriente, Paz y Buen Viaje, Alhambra La 
Yebana, Alejandrina, Maria Cristina, Urania, Union La Rosa, Aguila Real, Ck>mer- 
cial, etc. 

Philippine tobacco (good quality for cigars) costs in Manila to-day, say, 10 to 20 
cents (United States currency) per pound for filler and 15 to 30 cents per pound for 
wrapper. 

The present prices of Manila cigars are the following: 

Filipino style cigars (straight w^rappers), not exportable to the United States, 
weighmg 10 to 18 pounds per 1,000, prices per thousand, $6 to $12 (United States 
currency). 

Cuban style cigars (spiral wrapper's), weighing 15 to 30 pounds per 1,000, prices 
per thousand, $12 to $15 (United States currency). 

A middle-sized cigar weighs about 18 pounds per thousand, and costs to-day about 
$25 (United States currency) per thousand. The amount of leaf used for such cigar 
is about 30 pounds per 1,000, i. e., unstemmed leaf and including the waste. 

The cigar maker's labor is to-day paid for from $2.50 to $12.50 (United States cur- 
rency) per 1,000 Cuban style cigars; the labor on the 18-pound cigar is $5.50 to $6 
(L^nited States currency) per 1,000. A cigar maker's foreman receives to-day about 
$20 to $30 (United States currency) per month. A native overseer or technical man- 
ager in the cigar factories in Manila receives from $75 to $150 (United States cur- 
rency), and in the larger establishments some employees of this category earn con- 
siderably more. The wages for packers and similar workmen are about $13 to $15 
(United States currency) per month on the average; the ordinary laborer, if paid by 
the month, receives from $10 to $15 (United Stat^ currency). 

All these wa^es are considerably less than the rates which should be paid to them, 
as compared with former wages (about 20 per cent less), taking in consideration the 
enhanced cost of life, say by about 100 per cent or more. 

Cuban style cigars are fine specimens of workmanship, the wrapper being applied 
to the ci^r without gum, except at the top by a bit of gum, the spiral of the wrap- 
per making only four to five rounds. 

Filipino style cigars are ordinary cigars, the wrapper being applied to the cigar 
with a big supply of gum, in a straight manner, i. e., not spiral. A skilled work- 
man can produce in a day 100 to 125 Cuban style cigars, whereby he may gain about 
$15 to $19 gold per month on the average. 

Rates of import duty in the United States on Philippine leaf tobacco, with a presumptive 
reduction on the Dinghy tariff of fl.SS per pound wrapper, 35 cents per pmmd filler. 

[United States currency per pound.] 



Wrapper . 
PUler.... 



25 per I 
cent ; -^ 
(present, ^^gf 
reduc- i ^^"^■ 
tion). I 



«1.387 
.262 



$0,925 

.175 



75 per 
cent. 



$0,462 

.087 



85 per 
cent. 



$0,277 
.052 



Rates of import duty in the United States on Manila cigars weighing 18 pounds, present 
coBtjhd (United l^ates currency) per 1,000, with a presumptive reduction on the Dinghy 
tariff of f4'50 per pound and 25 per cent ad valorem. 

25 per cent i present reduction = about 260 per cent ad valorem) $65. 43 

50 per cent ( = about 175 per cent ad valorem) 43. 62 

75 percent i= about 87 per cent ad valorem^ 21.81 

85 per cent ( = about 52 per cent ad valorem) 13. 09 
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Pro forma invoice, for 1^000 Manila cigars weighina 18 pounds per 1^000, laid down in 
San Francisco, duty paid, with several presumptive reductions on the Dingley tariff. 

(It is asain to be observed here that the cost of Manila cigar would considerdbly 
increase if free trade or a reduction of 25 per cent is conced^, so the figures below 
will represent less than the real price whicii a Manila cigar would command in such 
a case, always provided the public in the United States will at all smoke our cigars. ) 

1 case containing (200 boxes at 50) 10,000 Manila cigars at TbO ^500. 00 

CHARGES. 

Case and all expenses till put on board ^7. 50 

Export duty, $1.57* gola per 100 kilos. (Refunded in United 

States. ) 
Customs certificate and stamp on same, 13.50 gold. (Refunded in 
United States. ) 

Marine insurance, ^600 w. a. at 1} per cent 9. 00 

Freight Manila to San Francisco, $10.50 gold per 40 cubic feet; on 
alx)ut 18 cubic feet, $4.72 gold (minimum, $10 gold), at 50 (the 
freight Manila to New York is $21.75 gold per 40 cubic feet, 

increasing the cost of 1,000 cigars by about 50 cents gold) 9. 44 

«25.94 

525 94 

At parity of 50 cents gold $262.97 

Import duty in United States: 

$4.50 gold per pound on 180 pounds, net weight 810. 00 

25 per cent ad valorem on F500, at 50 cents gold, $250 62. 50 

872.50 

Present reduction of 25 per cent 218. 12 

6654.38 



917. 35 
One cigar laid down in San Francisco, about 9.2 cents, or retail price not less than 
12 cents per cigar. 

On basis of the above pro forma invoice we would, with the several other presump- 
tive reductions on the Dmgley tariff, arrive at the following figures: 





50 
per cent. 


75 
per cent. 


85 
per cent. 


Free en- 
try. 


Cost of one cigar laid down in San Francisco. . . .cents United 
States currency 


} ^ 

9-10 


4.8 
V-8 


3.9 
6-7 


2.6 


Corresponding retail price — cents United States currency . . 


5-* 
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Notes on tht Philippine Islands. 
[Taken from various sources.] 

The Philippine Islands are believed to be at least 1,000 in number. Distance from 
the United States, about 8,000 miles. Area, about 130,000 square miles. Luzon, the 
largest island of the archipelago, is about the size of the State of New York, and its 
area is 44,000 square miles. Population of Philippine Islands, between 7,000,000 and 
8,000,000, of whom about 1,000,000 are savages. About one-tenth of the area has 
been under cultivation. Chief products, rice, corn, hemp, maguey, cocoanuts, sugar, 
tobacco, sweet potatoes, etc. Formerly also coffee was produced in relatively large 
quantities, but the plants were destroyed by insects. 

Distance from Manila to the Isabela Province by steamer and river boat, 6 to 8 
days. Population of the city of Manila, 220,000; of the Cagayan Province, 140,000; 
of the Isabela Province, 70,000; of Nueva Vizcaya and Nueva Ecija provinces together, 
150,000. Currency in the Philippine Islands: Philippine peso, equal to 50 cents 
United States currency. 



« About 5 per cent. 



& About 260 per cent. 
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Appendix 13. 

[Statement made by the chief of the bureau of agriculture of the Philippine Islands, 
showing that it is impossible to increase largely the culture of Philippine tobacco of 
an acceptable quality.] 



Appendix 14. 

The Government op the Philippine Islands, 
Department of the Interior, Bureau of Agriculture, 

. Office op the Chief op Bureau, 

Manila^ P. /., December 6, 1904- 

Sir: In answering your request for information as to the probable limits of suc- 
cessful tobacco production in these islands, I will say that at the present time the 
only good tobacco raised in the islands is confined to one river valley — the Cagayan. 
in northern Luzon. 

From the weather records I see that there is no other spot in the islands having 
the same amount of rainfall and other climatic conditions so suitable for successful 
tobacco growing. It is a fact, furthermore, that good tobacco c^n not be grown 
anywhere in the world near salt water — probably within 10 miles of any seacoast or 
salt-water inlet. In fact, the different experienced growers and members of the trade 
here tell me that the distance from the seacoast necessary to grow good combustible 
tobacco is 20 to 30 miles. 

If this be the case, certainly no very great things may be expected in the way of 
volume of produce from these islands under any conditions, as the tremendous 
amount of seashore surrounding the various islands of the archipelago would render 
the area of successful tobacco growing very small indeed. 

The interior of every island is mountainous, and the rainfall so great that the suc- 
cessful raising and curing of tobacco would be absolutely impossible in all of these 
regions. 

Most of the level lands and alluvial lands of the entire archipelago lie within 10 to 
15 miles of seashore, and in these districts is found the bulk of the population. My 
own opinion is, from observing the slow way in which people here change their 
methods of doing business, that even if districts other than the Ca^yan Valley — 
which now perhaps grows nearly all the tobacco it is capable of growing — should be 
found guitable for raising good tobacco, it would be fifty years before the industry 
would spread considerably to any other new sections. 

For instance, the Pampanga Valley is devoted almost entirely to rice, sugar cane, 
and corn. I understand that it has been so since the recollection of the earliest 
inhabitants. The people in this valley, as elsewhere, are as conservative as the 
Chinese about changing their practices. Regardless of the possible profits in tobacco 
or other new crop, I do not believe fifty years would suffice to bring about any very 
considerable change in the crops they are producing. 

Hoping these suggestions may be of some service to you, I am, 
Very truly, yours, 

W. C. Welborn, Chief of Bureau. 

Mr. A. Determann, 

Care of Baer Senior & Co.^h Successors, Manila. 

Mr. Hill. Do they make those cigars by the piece or by the day ? 

Mr. Determann. By the piece. 

Mr. Hill. What do they average a day ^ What do the men and the 
women in the insular cigar factory in Manila average per day in wages? 

Mr. Determann. They make from 100 to 150 cigars per day. 

Mr. Hill. For a man? 

Mr. Determann. Only men. 

Mr. Hill. How many will the women make? About half as much? 

Mr. Determann. They make another kind of cigar. 

Mr. Curtis. What wages are they paid? How much do thej'^ get 
per thousand? 

Mr. Determann. A perfecto cigar; about |6 to $7 in gold. 
D p p— 05 16 
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Mr. Curtis. Do you mean gold dollars i 

Mr. Determann. Yes; dollars, gold. 

Colonel Edwards. That corresponds to the cablegram that was put 
in here. I made a cable inquiry upon a suggestion of Mr. Williams. 

Mr. Williams (addressing Mr. Hill). How man}' cigars do the 
Americans make in a day, Mr. Hill: the average number^ 

Mr. Hill. I ought to know, but I don't. 

Mr. Perkins. The perfecto cigar, he could make 150 in a day. The 
perfecto cigar which the Secretary of War has mentioned here, and 
which has been mentioned in the paper read, he could not make over 
150 in a day. 

Mr. Watson. Do you say over 150^ 

Mr. Perkins. He could hardly make 150. That would be a big 
day's work for a Spanish-style cigar. 

Mr. Determann. I said from 100 to 150. 

Mr. Perkins. Some might probably make 200, bnt it would take a 
very clever man to make 150 cigars a day. 

Mr. Determann. I did not say 200 as* the limit; I said U)0 to 150. 

Mr. Curtis. How long have you been in the islands ( 

Mr. Determann. Six years. 

Mr. Curtis. What is your business there? 

Mr. Determann. I am assistant manager of the firm of Baer Senior 
& Co.'s Successors. 

Mr, Curtis. Are they dealers exclusively^ in tobacco? 

Mr. Determann. They also deal in Ilangilang oil and hats — straw 
hats. 

The Chairman. Do you import any Sumatra tobacco in the islands? 

Mr. Determann. No, sir; not to my knowledge. 

The Chairman. Do you believe the duty on leaf suitable for wrap- 
pers should be $1.85 a jpound imported into the islands? 

Mr. Determann. ^^ ell, I don^t know about that. 

The Chairman. You don't import emy wrapper leaf? 

Mr. Determann. No; I may mention that we use more than one- 
half of the whole production of tobacco in the Philippine Islands for 
home consumption. 

The Chairman. But you do not import any wrappers ? 

Mr. Determann. No; there may be a few cases that have been 
imported that I do not know of, but not to any extent. 

Mr. Hill. Is there any difference in the character of export to the 
East Indies, Australia, China, and Japan, between those different 
countries; I mean the quality or character of tobacco that you export 
to those countries. 

Mr. Determann. There is no export now to Australia and Japan, 
hardly any. 

Mr. Hill. There was last year. 

Mr. Determann. Do 3'ou mean to say during former years i 

Mr. Hill. You export the same quality of tobacco to China as j^ou 
do to the East Indies? 

Mr. Determann. Yes. 

Mr. Hill. And the same to Japan that you do to China? 

Mr. Determann. We don't export any to Japan. 

Mr. Hill. You did in 1903 and 1904 and also 1901 and 1902, accord- 
ing to the statistics. 
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Mr. Determann. But not to any amount during the last years. 

Mr. Hill. Why is there any diflference in the price of tobacco 
'which is exported to the countries in the* Orient and the tobacco 
^exported to Australia, France, Italy, and Spain ? What is the differ- 
-ence in the quality that makes the difference in price ? 

Mr. Determann. The export of leaf tobacco consists chiefly of ship- 
ments direct to Spain. Spain in the first place, and then to Austria, 
to Belgium, and Holland. Now, as to the quality; the exportation of 
^tobacco to Spain may be considered as inferior to that which is exported 
to Holland and Belgium. 

Mr. Hill. One uses it for cigar pui'poses and the other for smoking 
4x)bacco, is that it? 

Mr. Determann. I don't know what it is used for chiefly. 

Mr. HuJa. What do you export to China in the way of tobacco? 

Mr. Determann. Not any leaf tobacco, only cigars. There may be 
figures and statistics of exports of leaf tobacco to China, but that is 
-erroneous, because it is reshipped from China to other countries. We 
have no control over their final destination. 

Mr. Williams. Such as you ship goes to Hongkong? 

Mr. Determann. That is only a small percentage. 

Mr. James Wood. In listening to Colonel Edwards read your paper, 
<iid I understand him right when he quoted you as saying that there 
were many cigar makers in Manila unable to find employment? 

Mr. Determann. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Hill. I would like to ask Mr. Perkins what is paid for the 
manufacture of American perfecto cigars, such as the Secretary said, 
and this gentleman also said, would cost $7 a thousand to make in 
Manila? 

Mr. Perkins. They make no Spanish style, the same as made over 
there. 

Mr. Hill. I think the Secretary stated that it was $34 on that style 
and $17 on the American style. 

Mr. Perkins. His figures were pretty near right. 

The Chairman. Nearly the same here as there? 

Mr. Hill. No; I said that the Secretary gave it as $34 if made in 
the Spanish style and $17 in the American stvle, and $7 if made in 
Manila. What 1 was trying to get at was that the duty would be 
$21.72, in Cuban, and the cost of manufacture $7, making $28.72, so 
that the duty would be a fair share of the entire cost, with the labor 
here. 

Mr. W^iLLiAMS. That is, after this bill passes, if it should. 

The Chairman. It has been suggested that gentlemen desire to have 
Mr. Willett heard in reply. * 

Mr. Palmer. Mr. WiUett is here from New York and perhaps can 
clear up some of the questions as to statistics. 

Mr. Needham. Before he goes ahead I would like to have permis- 
sion to put in the record these papers and have them follow statement 
of Mr. Munson, being a letter from the Alameda Sugar Company and 
from Spreckels Sugar Compan3^ 
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STATEMENT OF EDWAED P. MUN80N, SUBMITTED BT ME. CLAEK. 

My name is Edward P. Munson. I reside near Napoleonville, in 
Assumption Parish, State of Louisiana. Am engaged in the business^ 
of growing cane and making it into sugar, and have been so exclu- 
sively engaged for more than twenty years. I own and operate a 
1,200-acre plantation of m}^ own, and have an interest in and am man- 
ager of a plantation called Magnolia, on Bayou Lafourche, and I also 
have an interest in and am manager of two other plantations on Bavou 
Teche. 

The cane-growing business in Louisiana is not so profitable as may 
be supposed, and is more precarious and expensive in Louisiana than 
elsewhere. Among other reasons for this may be mentioned the ever- 
present danger of an early freeze, which ma}' and often does greatly 
reduce the sugar produced from the crop; the large amount con- 
tinually necessary to expend in maintaining drainage ditches and 
canals throughout the plantation; the large amounts necessary for fer- 
tilizers in order to mature the crop early enough for grinSing; the 
large amount of taxes. State and count}'^, and to maintain levies. 

Last year, fortunately, was a favorable one, both in production and 
price, and could not be taken as a criterion for the future. Omitting 
that year, I have prepared the following statement as an av^erage for 
the hve years preceding of the value of the crop produced and the 
expense of its production, taking my own plantation of 1,200 acres 
in actual cultivation as a basis: 

I have upon this plantation a sugar factory in which I manufacture 
into sugar and molasses the whole crop of the place. Taking this 
land, factory, and improvements at a fair value, I would say thev are 
worth 1260,000. 

Generally the proportion of crops upon a sugar plantation is one- 
third in corn, one- third in plant cane, and one-thira in stubble cane. 
By plant cane is meant that which is planted that year, and by stub- 
ble cane is meant that planted the year before and from which one 
crop is made. From this it will be apparent that the rule is that the 
cane crop must be replanted every second year. It takes the corn and 
peas thus raised to maintain the stock necessary to run the place in 
cultivation and in manufacturing, so that no revenue is derived on the 
plantation from anything except the cane. 

A fair average for these five years of cane produced to the acre 
would be 20 tons, of the sugar produced from each ton 125 pounds, 
with 6 gallons of molasses. An average price for sugar for the five 
years would be 3i cents per pound, and ot the molasses 10 cents per 
g^allon. Figuring 650 acres in (fane for the mill (for 150 acres of 800 
in cane must be reserved each year for the following year's planting), 
and figuring 20 tons per acre, would give 13,000 tons. Each ton would 
produce about 125 pounds of sugar and 6 gallons of molasses. This 
would give every year a gross income of $64,675. 

A fair statement of the expense of producing this product would be 
as follows: 

Fertilizer, 400 pounds to the ac;re of plant cane, 600 pounds to the acre of 
stubble cane, and 300 pounds to the acre of corn, making a total of 260 

tons, at $24 per ton : $6,240.00 

Peas for 400 acres 840.00 

Putting down cane for spring planting 262. 00 
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Preparing and planting 400 acres, at $2.50 per acre $1 , 000. 00 

Expense per acre of cultivating 800 acres, including plowing and hoeing, 
cleaning cross drains and large canals, pay of hostlers, blacksmith, and 

overseers, $20 per acre 16,000.00 

Cultivating and harvesting corn and pea hay for stock 3, 000. 00 

Gathering and delivering cane at factory, 13,000 tons, at 75 cents per ton. 9, 750. 00 
■Cost of manufacturing this into sugar and molasses and putting on market, 

$1.50 per ton 19,500.00 

State and parish taxes on plantation .* 1, 963. 00 

Purchase tax 405.00 

Insurance on factory 1, 250. 00 

Eight mules each year 1,600.00 

Total 61,810.00 

It is true that some years the yield per acre is greater and the price 
per pound is greater, and it is also true that some 3^ears it is less both in 
the yield and price. It seems apparent from this statement that cane 
growing in Louisiana can not bear much competition and survive. In 
the past ten years a few sugar planters in Louisiana have made mone3% 
and many, to m}^ knowledge, nave gone to the wall and been forced 
into bankruptcy. 

Yours, respectfully, E. P. Munson. 



[Letter submitted by Mr. Neetlham from Alameda Sugar Company, No. 132 Market street.] 

San Francisco, Jan nary 13^ 1905. 
Hon. Jas. C. Needham, 

Washington ^ 2). C\ 

Dear Sir: The press dispatches indicate that under the influence of 
the Secretary of War there is an oflScial purpose to modify the tariff 
in respect of the duty on raw sugar imported from the Philippine 
Islands. 

This duty, which is now 75 per cent of the Dingley schedule, is 
1.26+ per pound on the basis of 96°, while the duty on other for- 
eign sugar of same quality is 1.685, a preferential difference in favor 
of the rhilippines of nearly one-half cent per pound. 

We ask you as a Representative of this State to oppose this measure 
if it be offered and for the following reasons: California was the first 
State in the Union to undertake the manufacture of sugar from beets 
and its output is greater than that of any other State, 

During past years there has been much to learn regarding agricul- 
tural and manufacturing processes, and we have now reached a point 
where knowledge of the art, more resourcefulness, and greater invent- 
ive faculty will enable us to keep pace with foreign producers in all 
respects excepting the cost of labor, which, of course, affects the cost 
of beets as well as that of sugar extraction. 

California has an immense area suitable for beet culture, but it is 
found that these cultivable districts must be selected with reference to 
supplies of underground or stream waters to protect growers against 
unfavorable rainfall conditions. 

In addition to the seven factories now in existence others are in con- 
templation, and if there be no disturbance of existing conditions these 
proposed new plants will be erected. 

Tnis will mean that California can not only supply the Pacific coast 
States, but also extend its field to cover a large portion of the demand 
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west of the Missouri River, a territory that it is now reaching in part^ 
The encouragement of this industry not only induces capital to develop 
the resources of the State, but it will promote the employment on a 
large scale of lands that have not as a rule yielded profit when devoted. 
to cereals, and it will call for the use of a vast aniount of labor both, 
on farm lands and in factories. 

The combined daily capacity of the seven existing factories is 10,000 
tons, and these working to their limit during campaign of, say, one 
hundred days, will consume 1,000,000 tons of beets. To furnish these 
will require the use of 100,000 acres of land, yielding an average of 
10 tons per acre. 

The size of the average farm in the districts tributary to the fac- 
tories is less than 100 acres. 3ut even assuming this, it means the use 
of 1,000 farmers whose product has an assured and unfluctuating 
market, because contracts are made for beets before they are planted 
and at rates that have had only an upward movement since the estab- 
lishment of the industry. 

Nowhere in California is the farming element so prosperous as in 
the vicinity of beet-sugar factories. Consider this fact and the employ- 
ment of the large amount of help necessary for the cultivation of tfie 
crop on the farms and working in the factories; add to this the 
similar local advantages enjoyed by citizens of Utah, Colorado, Idaho, 
Washington, Wisconsin, and Michigan, where the industr}' has obtained 
a strong foothold, and then let us ask why jeopardize this enterprise 
that promises to make our country self -supplying, to follow a piece of 
sentimentalism over a country that even friends of the Government 
think it was a mistake to buy, but having bought it regret that there 
is necessity for keeping it. 

The country is not American, and the movement will not favor 
Americans. Sugar refiners in America who will buy the Philippine 
sugar do not produce anything. They send their money out of the 
country to buy what should be made at home, remelt it, take out the 
color, and then sell it to the American citizen in the place of what he 
should produce from the land and at profit to himself. 

The Philippine growers do not need the increase of preferential 
protection against other foreign growers. Its climatic conditions and 
its soil will enable it to produce sugar as cheaply as it is done in the 
most favored country; besides, take the present raw-sugar market in 
New York, deduct from that the ocean freight and the present cus- 
toms duty, and the balance will show a profit-34elding price greater 
than what may be shown from the product of the Hawaiian Islands on 
its annual output of 400,000 tons. 

Any decrease in ^e duty will serve only to increase this profit to 
the parties interested, most of whom are not Americans. 

W e have not burdened this communication with statistics to prove 
the general truth of the statements, because, doubtless, these are, or will 
be, made available to you, but we protest against this move, because 
whatever justification there was respecting Cuba, and we could see- 
none, there is infinitely less for this. 
Yours, truly, 

Alameda Sugar Company, 
Union Sugar Company, 
James Coffin, Secretary. 
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[Letter submitted by Mr. Needham from Spreckels Sugar Co., 327 Market street.] 

San Francisco, Cal., January 7, 190b, 
Hon. J. G. Needham, 

House of Representatives^ Washington^ D. C, 

Dear Sir: The report is gaining currency that at the present ses- 
sion of Congress a aetermined effort will be made to revise the tariff 
on raw sugar from the Philippine Islands. The present rate of duty, as 
you no doubt are aware, is 75 pwer cent of the Dingley sugar schedule, 
or 1.26375 cents per pound, basis 96^, while the rate per pound on for- 
eign importations, basis 96^, is 1.685 cents, a difference of 0.42125 cent 
per pound, or $8.42i per ton in favor of the Philippine Island sugar 
planters. If the proposed measure is adopted it will seriously threaten 
and may ultimately ruin the beet sugar industry of the United States, 
and we therefore beg to address you in the hope that as a Representative 
of the State of California you will lend your assistance m defeating 
anv bill that may be introduced having for its object and purpose a 
* reduction in the present rate of duty on raw sugar from the Philippines. 

California, as you know, is a large producer of beet sugar, and with 

{)roper encouragement the industry will expand until every acre of 
and in the State adapted to the cultivation of beets is pressed into 
service for the production of sugar. When one stops to consider that 
it is far more profitable for the farmers to raise beets than wheat or 
any other cereal, you will realize and appreciate fully the great aid 
that the expansion of the industry in California and other States will 
lend in increasing the profits of farmers and widening the field for 
wage-earners. Another convincing reason for asking your aid is that, 
taking as a basis our factory at Spreckels, the capacity of which is 
3,000 tons of beets daily, and assuming that it is furnished with 
enough beets to work uninterruptedly for one hundred days, this 
would require the planting of 30,000 acres annually at 10 tons of beets 
to the acre. This, with proper rotation of crops, would mean 90,000 
acres, as experience has shown that lands can not be sown to beets 
more than once in three years. The average individual holding is in 
the neighborhood of 75 acres, which for 90,000 acres would mean 
1,200 farms. Taking 5 as the number of persons in a family — and 
this so far as it relates to the farming element is abnormally low — 
would make a total of 6,00() persons having interest in farms who 
would secure their livelihood from beets cultivated for the Spreckels 
Sugar Company. This, of course, does not represent anything like 
the number of persons directly and indirectly benefited by the factory 
operated by us, as every farmer presses into service quite a number of 
men outside of his own family for the cultivation of nis land. 

Aside from this the factory itself gives employment to hundreds, 
so that taking all the factories now in operation in the United States, 
and the hundreds of thousands of acres devoted to the cultivation of 
beets, it will show that the number of men directly and indirectly ben- 
efited by the industry runs into the hundreds of thousands. The raw 
sugar importations of the United States at the present time reach the 
enormous figure of 2,000,000 tons. Why, then, may we ask, is it not 

J roper for the Government to follow the lead of Germany and other 
luropean countries and foster the beet-sugar industry of the United 
States ? Surely the people of the United States have a right to expec- 
first consideration at the hands of the Administration and their Senat 
tors and Representatives. We can say without fear of dispute that 
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the copious and evenly distributed rainfall of the Philippine Islands, 
taken m conjunction with the well known productiveness of the soil, 
makes them particularly valuable for the production of cane suo^ar. 
In this regard they have a distinct advantage over California. The 
rainfall here, as vou know, is verj" uncertain, and what we have is 
encompassed within a very short time, so that in the absence of irri- 
gation we are dependent wholly on the elements. It is decreasing year 
by year, and will continue to do so as long as the pernicious practice 
of denuding the mountains of trees continues. From this you will see 
that the Philippines have an exceptional advantage in the wa}' of agri- 
cultural conditions, and by reason of their comparatively close prox- 
imity, the result of a reduction of duty on sugar from the Philippines 
would be felt here and throughout the beet-sugur producing sections 
of the West sooner than anywhere else, as San Francisco is the natural 
entrepot of the United States for merchandise from the islands of the 
Pacific, including the Philippines. 

At the inception of the beet-sugar industry in the United States it 
was supported by a liberal bounty from the Government, and on the 
strength of what was accepted by everyone as a promise on the part 
of the Government* to foster the industry by the payment of bounties 
extending over ten years, an enormous amount of money was expended 
for the construction of factories. In the course of a veiy short time, 
and much to the surprise of those engaged in the production of beet 
sugar, the act providing for the payment of bounties was repealed. 
This not only seriously crippled, but resulted in almost ruining the 
industry. It was onl}' by dint of unceasing toil and the practice of 
the most rigid economy that the owners of some of the beet factories 
succeeded in weathering the storm. In the face of the Government's 
failing to keep the promises made to the beet-sugar producers and its 
refusal to continue the payment of bounties it would be most unfair 
now to foster the cultivation of cane sugar in the Philippines by 
reducing the duty on importations of sugar from there. 

The price to-day of centrifugal sugar, basis 96°, landed in New 
York, duty paid, is 4.87i cents per pound. As previously" pointed out, 
sugar from the Philippines is now assessed with duty at the rate of 
1.26375 cent« per pound, leaving 3.61125 to the producer, less freighf. 
The cost for transportation from the Philippines to San Francisco and 
New York does not exceed $5 per ton, or one-fourth of a cent per 
pound, making the net price now obtainable for Philippine Island 
sugar, after paying freight and dut3% 3.36125 cents. At the time 
Judge Taft advocated a reduction of 50 per cent in the duty on sugar 
from the Philippine Islands, he said that with this concession (50 per 
cent) sugar could be produced there and sold in the United States at 
a profit. The cost at that time of centrifugal sugar, basis 1)6^, f . o. b. 
vessel at ports in the Philippine Islands, was 2 cents. For comparison 
we will accept this as the cost of production, and in the memorandum 
appended we have attempted to show the profit that would have accrued 
to Philippine Island producers had eludge Taft, at the time he appeared 
in their behalf, succeeded in liaving the duty reduced 50 per cent and 
the profit accruing to them on the basis of to-day \s market after pay- 
ing duty of 1.26375 cents, which rate, as a compromise, was established. 
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At the time Jurlge Taft advocated reduction of 50 per cent in duty: 

Price centrifugal sugar, basis 96°, landed, New York 3. 935 

Cost centrifugal sugar, f . o. b. , Philippines $2. 00 

Freight 25 

Dutv 8425 

3. 0925 

Profit per 100 pounds . 8425 

At present time: 

Price centrifugal sugar, basis 96°, landed. New York 4. 875 # 

Cost centrifugal sugar, f . o. b. , Philippines $?. 00 

Freight 25 

Dutv 1.26375 

3. 51375 

Profit per 100 pounds 1. 361 

After a study of the foregoing it must be manifest to you that to 
reduce the duty on sugar from the Philippines to the advantage of the 
comparatively few men engaged in the production of sugar there — the 
most of whom are foreigners — would entail a hardship on the farm- 
ers whose lands in this country are devoted to the cultivation of beets, 
and to the manufacturers engaged here in the production of beet sugar. 
In their dual capacity they give emplovment to thousands of laborers 
and skilled workmen, and these, as well as the farmers and manufac- 
turers, are entitled to first consideration at the hands of their Congres- 
sional representatives. The mistake, if made, would be irreparable 
and far-reaching in its effect. 

The question at issue is one of grave and vital importance to the 
prosperit}^ and advancement of the State of California, and in our 
opinion the present tariff of 1.26375 cents on sugar of 96^ from the 
Philippines should remain undisturbed. This, in comparison with 
duty of 1.685 levied on foreign sugars, is a most liberal concession, 
and we can not but think that with the desires you must have for the 
growth, advancement, and prosperity' of California, you will agree 
with us that the admission of sugar from the Philippines at less than 
the present rate of 1.26375 cents would, if adopted, be a most serious 
and disturbing factor to the beet-sugar industry of the United States. 

We sincerely hope that you will strenuously oppose any measure 
having for its object a reduction in the present rate of duty on sugar 
from the Philippine Islands, and with warmest regards beg to remain. 
Yours, respectfully, 

Spreckles Sugak Company, 
By VV. H. Hannam. 

STATEMENT OF WALLACE P. WILLETT, OF NEW YORK. 

Mr. WiLLETT. 1 am sorry that Judge Taft is not present, as I would 
like to call his attention to an inadvertent error which he made in stat- 
ing that the cost of the Philippine Island sugar landed at New York 
was 3.06 cents per pound and the value in New York at present 3.38 
per pound, making the profit one-third of a cent per pound. The 
judge is led into that by this circumstance, 1 think: That 12,000 tons 
of Philippine Island sugar was sold in New York in the month of 
October at 3t\ cents per pound for the assorted cargo. Three and 
one-half cents per pound was paid for a cargo which came in a sailing 
vessel leaving Manila on the 21st day of July, which only arrived in 
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New York this month — January 7 — and of course was delivered at a 
price of 3i cents per pound. 

The Chairman. Was that the actual price or the price figured at 
96^ su^r. 

Mr. WiLLETT. That was the actual price on the test of the sugar. 

The Chairman. As the sugar was? 

Mr. WiLLEiT. Yes. 

The Chairman. Eighty -eight degrees or less? 
♦ Mr. W1LI4JSTT. Probably the Judge heard that that cargo was being 
delivered this month at that price. 

Colonel Edwards. We have those figures in the Bureau of Statistics, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. WiLLETT, Whereas the fa<?t is that that price was paid in the 
month of October. The value to-day in the New York market is 4i 
cents per pound on the same sugar, a diflference of over a cent a pound. 
Consequently the profit, instead of one-third of a cent a pound, is 1^ 
cents for the Philippine sugar to-day, and the Philippine Islanders 
understand that fact, because they offered 2,000 tons of Philippine 
Island sugars of the No. 1 grade on the 17th of January — this month — 
delivered in New York at 4f cents per pound, or 2,000 tons of assorted 
I's, 2's, and 3's at 4i cents per pound. So much for the correction of 
that error. 

To make the matter a little more distinct, and give you actual 
figures, the Philippine Islands Commissioners, in their report of Decem- 
ber 31, 1903, when they requested a reduction of duties to 25 per cent 
of the Dingley bill, stated that the two islands producing the most 
sugar were in such a condition that unless something was done by 
Congress to relieve the situation there must be a total industrial col- 
lapse in those provinces. Then they stated that if this reduction was 
made in the duty to 25 per cent that it would produce a greatly 
increased prosperity of the two important provinces affected. At the 
time that report was made, December 31, 1903, Iloilo sugars of the 
usual assortment, 84 test, were quoted at £7 4s. and 6d. per ton, 
equal to 1.57 cents per pound f. o. b. Philippines. The same grade of 
sugar is now offered for sale at 4i cents per pound, net cash, delivered 
in New York. 

The duty on 84 test was 1.265, less 25 per cent, say 0.316 cents 
per pound, which equals the present assessment of the duty at 0.949 
cents per pound. The freight from Manila to New York is $5 per 
ton and the insurance is $1.80 per ton, together $6.80 per ton, equal to 
three-tenths cent per pound. The value at New York to-day is 4i 
cents. The duty is 0.949 cents per pound, the freight and insurance is 
30 cents per 100, and deducting the $1.25 from the $4.25 value leaves 
the present value f . o. b. Philippines 3 cents per pound. The tTudge 
stated that it was $2.59, I think, 3 cents per pound against a value on 
December 31, 1903, of 1.57 cents per pound, an increase in value there- 
fore of 1.43 cents per pound. 

Mr. Curtis. Yet there has not been any material increase in the 
importation of sugar to this country from the Philippines? 

Mr. WiLLETT. No. 

The Chairman. What was that question, Mr. Curtis? 
Mr. Curtis. I said that, notwithstanding the fact of this increase, 
there has been no material increase in the importation to this country. 
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Mr. WiLLETT. That was because they had no sugar to bring out. 
The sugar has gone to China and Japan. 

Mr. Curtis. And will probably continue to do so. 

Mr. WiLLETT. To some extent; yes, sir. 

The increase in value, therefore, was 1.43 cents per pound, and the 
present duty 95 cents per pound, so the increase then is 48 cents more 
than the entire amount of tne duty. The Commission asked a reduction 
in the duty to save themselves, and by the rise in sugars all over the 
vrorld, which rise, on Cuban su^r, has been 1.68 cents per pound 
since December, 1903. The Philippine Islands are in a position to-day 
to make twice the profit on their sugar production which they would 
have made had the duty been reduced as the Commission asked, had 
the price remained as it was a year ago. In other words, they have 
got all the relief they. want from the advance in the price of sugars 
throughout the world, and it is nearly the amount that they asked for. 
Consequently, there seems to be no necessity for representing the 
Philippines. Judge Taft stated, referring to the cost of production, 
that an acre would produce li tons of sugar. My statement shows 
that the profit to-day is 1.45 cents per pound on every pound they pro- 
duce. Over a cent a pound according to Judge Taft's own figures. 
Consequently, the Filipinos with 200,000 acres in the Philippines to-day 
would make $625,000 in profits on to-day's prices of sugar. 

The Chairman. Are you calculating that at 5 tons an acre? 

Mr. WiLLETT. I took his figures. 

The Chairman. How much has sugar advanced in New York this 
month ? 

Mr. WiLLETT. Only a quarter of a cent per pound this month, but 
over a cent a pound since October. 

The relief that the Philippine Islands asked for by reduction of duty 
has come about through the advance of sugars tli rough out the world 
and to twice the extent which they asked for. 

Mr. Williams. In that connection, has the price obtained by the 
Cuban planter for his sugar gone up in the last two or three years, has 
it been raised in the last two years ? 

Mr. WiLLETT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Williams. How much? 

Mr. WiLLETT. 1.68 cents per pound, and during the same time, from 
December 31, 1903, to the present time, during which the value of 
Cuban sugars has advanced 1.68 cents per pound, the value of Philip- 

Sine sugar has advanced 1.43 cents per pound; the diflference being the 
ifference in freight for the longer distance the Philippine sugar has 
to come to New York. 

Mr. Hill. Do they get the New York price in selling to China and 
the Orient generally ? 

Mr. WiLLETT. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. Hill. Less the freight? 

Mr. WiLLETT. Less the freight, which is about 6 cents a hundred. 

Mr. Hill. So, no matter where the price went, sugar would not 
come here. 

Mr. Curtis. Then, no matter what the duty would be, sugar would 
continue to go to China? 

Mr. WiLLETT. To the extent China would take it. If you increase 
your production beyond what China and Japan would take, it would 
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have to find an outlet elsewhere. The distance from Manila to Honff- 
kongis four days, the same as from Cuba to New York. Conseq uentiy 
the Philippine Islands stand in the same relation to the markets of 
China that Cuba stands in in relation to the markets of New York, and 
the freight is virtually the same — 6 cents a hundred, or $1.35 a ton. 

It was stated that because refiner}^ sugars were made free aad 
80,000 to 100,000 tons came into the Atlantic seaboard, it has made no 
particular difference in the price of sugar in the United States, and con- 
sequently that whatever might be produced in the Philippine Islands 
and brought into the United States, even if it amounted to as much as 
500,000 tons, which was stated as probable, it would hardly make a 
ripple in the price of sugars. I do not agree with that statement. It 
is not a parallel case at all. The parallel case would be this: If this 
committee were met together to consider the reduction of duties upon 
foreign sugars to a point where 600,000 tons of German and French 
refined sugars could come into the Atlantic seaports, that would be a 
parallel case to where the beet-sugar industry stands to-day as related 
to the Hawaiian Islands and the Philippine Islands. 

There has been a change going on regarding the Hawaiian Island 
sugars which is of vast importance to the domestic beet-sugar indus- 
try, and the cane-sugar indfustry as well, which finds its market also in 
the same territory as the beet-sugar people find their markets west of 
the Missouri River. The duties being taken off of the Hawaiian sugars 
it left that island still making raw" sugar to be manufactured into 
refined sugars by the refineries of the United States. That sugar has 
not, up to the present, come into competition with the beet-sugar indus- 
try of the west for the simple reason that the consumption on the 
Pacific coast of sugar is limited to about 120,000 tons. An}^ excess 
above that has found a market elsewhere, even over the Rocky Moun- 
tains toward the Missouri River or around Cape Horn to New York, 
and under contracts with the American refineries the surplus of the 
Hawaiian sugars above what is required at San Francisco for the Pacific 
coast markets has been brought around the Cape into New York and 
refined there and distributed through this country this side of the 
Missouri River. 

The beet-sugar industry, with the exception of Michigan, is located 
the other side of the Missouri River, in the irrigation States; and 
those States are sparsely populated at the present time. Consequently 
the production of sugars to-day is just about the same as the require- 
ments for consumption in those States where the beet sugars are pro- 
duced. This is what is occurring regarding the Hawaiian crop, which 
is 400,000 tons— or 380,000 tons, to be accurate. Two estates have 
withdrawn from their contract to supply the American refineries with 
raw sugars and have introduced a new process of refining sugar, mak- 
ing granulated sugar direct from the cane juice. One of those estates 
is m operation to-day and will make 26,000 tons of refined sugar. 

The Chairman. Where is that located^ 

Mr. WiLLETT. In the Hawaiian Islands. Formerly, up to this year, 
they have made raw sugars and sold them to the refineries in this 
country. Now, they have introduced machinery to make refined sugars 
to the extent of 26,000 tons on one estate, and the first consignment of 
that sugar, 1,500 tons, reached San Francisco ten days ago, and I had 
samples in my office yesterday of the sugar, and it is the equal in every 
respect of the beet sugar manufactured in this countr3\ That sugar. 
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1,500 toiiis, and the 26,0()0 or 25,000 to follow, will no longer go into the 
hands of the American cane-sugar refineries to be relined, but it will go 
right in direct competition with the beet-«ugar production of California 
and the distant Western States. These contracts with Hawaii last now 
for three years — expire in three years— the contract to deliver raw 
sugars to the American refineries. But in five years, this being suc- 
cessful with these two estates, it is probably true that all the Sandwich 
Island sugars will be refined sugars instead of raw sugars. That is to 
say, there will be 400,000 tons more at least of refined su*gurs coming 
into the Pacific coast and spread through the West, through the ter- 
ritory now occupied by the beet-sugar industry, than there is at the 
present time. 

Now, \^ou gentlemen propose to add to that whatever amount of 
sugar may be made in the Philippine Islands, which has reached at one 
time as much as 283,000 tons. Last year it was only 80,000 tons, 
which accounts for what the gentleman asked, as to why it did not 
come to the United States. But Judge Taft's statement is that 200,000 
acres of land are now under cultivation (1 should disagree with him, 
because it ought to produce more than 80,000 tons of sugar), and that 
200,000 acres more may come under cultivation, and that eventually 
there might be 500,000 tons of sugar there. That was his statement. 
He thinks it an easy matter to produce 500,000 tons of sugar there. 
And he also stated, if I heard him rightly, that in the future it would 
be possible that the Philippine Islands could produce as much sugar as 
Cuba— 1,300,000 tons of sugar. It strikes me that that statement 
rather confirms the statement that is placed against the name of Col- 
onel Sellers, which I do not agree with. 

Mr. Williams. I would like to ask you a question in regard to a 
matter you referred to a moment ago and which you have passed by, 
Is there any attempt on the part of the cane-sugar refineries to sell 
beyond the Missouri River? 

Mr. WiLLETT. Thev do sell beyond the Missouri River, in Kansas 
City. 

Mr. Curtis. Kansas City is considered a Missouri River point is 
it not? 

Mr. Watson. I think you are mistaken about what Secretary Taft 
said. 

Mr. W^iLLiAMS. Wait one minute, please; I am not through with my 
question. 

Do they attempt to enter the market on this side of the Missouri? 

Mr. W^iLLETT. The cane-sugar refiner is limited in this market to 
the rates of freight to certain points; certain points.along the Missouri 
River he reaches by his freight charges on this end; he reaches there 
the freight charges on the sugar manufactured in Colorado, Wyoming, 
and Idaho. 

Mr. Williams. Does he attempt to sell an}^ sugar on the other side 
of the Missouri River? 

Mr. WiLLETT. He is open to sell it there; there is no arrangement, 
in other words. 

Mr. Williams. Would a beet-sugar man attempt to sell any on this 
side? 

Mr. WiLLETT. The Michigan beet sugar is sold on this side, of 
course. 
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Mr. Williams. I mean except Michigan, is there an}- other beet 
sugar sold this side of the Missouri? 

Mr. WiLLETT. Except the Michigan beet sugar I have never known 
any of the beet sugar come this side of the Missouri River. 

Mr. Williams. I want to ask you this question. 

The testimony here yesterday was to this effect: Messrs. Willett & 
Gray, of New York, wrote me under date of January 28 that the cane 
sugars now have the market this side of the Missouri and the beet- 
sugar interests the other side to the Pacific. 

Mr. W^iLLETT. That is true in the main. 

Mr. W^iLLiAMS. True in the main ? 

Mr. Willett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Williams. Not true with perfect accuracy ? 

Mr. Willett. Governed by the trade. 

Mr. Williams. Is there any agreement between those two? 

Mr. Willett. Not the slightest so far as I know. I am reminded 
that beet sugars have come to Chicago 

Mr. Williams. It just so happens that the line which freight rates 
render possible for sale to one and which freight rates render possible 
on the other side is the Missouri Kiver, or close to that ? 

Mr. Willett. l^es; that is the idea. 

Mr. Williams. Running from northwest to southeast? 

Mr. Willett. That is the idea. I think the railroads rather make 
it so that the beet-sugar producers of Colorado, Idaho, and Wyoming 
shall have their f rei^t rates equalized with those of the East to find a 
market. • 

The Chairman. If the Hawaiian people run 400,000 tons of refined 
sugar in San Francisco — and the beet sugar people are now supplying 
that market substantially — it does not make much difference after that 
how much more refined sugar comes in there, does it? The whole thing 
will be gone anyway. 

Mr. Willett. It has that appearance. 

The Chairman. I • do not see any remedy for that excepting to put 
u tariff on Hawaiian sugar — from your statement. 

Mr. Willett. It would be a very good thing to do, a very good 
thing. We have never got any equivalent for the money we have paid 
over to the Hawaiians so far as I know; I have not been able to see it. 

The Chairman. We have some other territory we haven't got much 
from. 

Mr. Willett. But there is the fact of the matter. We have given 
the Hawaiians free sugar 

The Chairman. There is no sugar refinery in the Philippines, is 
there? 

Mr. Willett. Yes; there is one in Manila. 

The Chairman. Is it in operation? 

Mr. Willett. Yes, sir, and has been for years. It is only in oper- 
ation to a certain limited capacity, suiSScient for the European popula- 
tion. Europeans like cut loaf sugar, and that refinery makes it. 

The Chairman. You mean the European population in the islands? 

Mr. Willett. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Is there any in China? 

Mr. Willett. There is a refinery in Hongkong. That takes the 
sugars from the Philippine Islands and refines them and ships them to 
San Francisco. 
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The Chairman. And is there any refinery in Cuba? 

Mr. WiLLETT. There are two or three in Cuba. 

The Chairman. Those are small affairs, are they not? 

Mr. WiLLETT. Yes; making sugar for the local market there. My 
point is this 

The Chairman. Mr. Watson wants to ask 3^ou a question. 

Mr. Watson. I understood you to sav that you understood Secre- 
tary Taft to say that the production of the Philippines would eventu- 
ally equal the production of sugar in Cuba? 

Mr. WiLLETT. I think he stated that. 

Mr. Watson. I think you misunderstood him. He said it could be 
brought to that state of cultivation where it would equal per acre in 
the production of sugar, not in its entirety. 

Mr. Dalzell. That is what he said. 

Mr. WiLLETT. I did not so understand him. 

The Chairman. There is a refinery in San Francisco also, is there 
not? 

Mr. WiLLETT. There are several there. 

Mr. Hill. What difference does it make whether the sugar is refined 
in the Hawaiian Islands and brought to San Francisco, or whether the 
raw sugar is brought from the Hawaiian Islands and refined in San 
Francisco, so far as competition with the beet-sugar product of the 
Pacific coast is concerned? 

Mr. WiLLETT. There is no refining capacity in San Francisco 

Mr. Hill. But to the extent there is; the conditions would not be 
changed ? 

Mr, WiLLETT. That is done now; but what I say is that the whole 
product of the Hawaiian Islands is bound to come around to refined 
sugars within five years. 

Mr. Hill. What proportion of it now is shipped from New York 
and what proportion to San Francisco? 

Mr. WiLLETT. One hundred and twelve thousand tons is used in San 
Francisco. 

Mr. Hill. Then, so far as the 112,000 tons is concerned, that would 
not affect the beet-sugar industry of the Pacific coast, whether it was 
refined one place or another? 

Mr. WiLLETT. No, sir; the surplus above that is what would have 
to be taken care of, and with the example of the Hawaiian Islands 
making refined sugars it would be a very short time before the Philip- 
pine Islands would start in making refined sugars themselves, which 
would find their way into the Pacific coast. Consequently there would 
be 600,000 tons of sugar to 10,000 tons of sugar coming into the Pacific 
coast 

The Chairman. Why would they be more apt to do that than the 
sugar of Cuba? 

Mr. WiLLETT. Because they are seeking to increase the product of 
the Philippine Islands. 

The Chairman. So is Cuba seeking to increase her product. 

Mr. WiLLETT. Well, Cuba has thought that she could increase her 
product to a large extent, but she finds diflSculty in doing so on account 
of the labor question. The labor question seems to control quantities 
to a very large extent in every countrv. 

The Chairman. But if it is a good tiling to refine sugar in the Phil- 
ippines or in Hawaii, why would it not be a good thing in Cuba? 
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Mr. WiLLEiT. They have no coal there; that would make it expensive. 

Mr. Hill. The}' have no coal in the Hawaiian Islands, either, but 
they are refining, all the same. They bring their coal from Australia. 

Mr. WiLLETT. They would not be able to retine in the Sandwich 
Islands if they had to pay a duty. 

The Chairman. Cuba is nearer coal than the Hawaiian Islands. 

Mr. WiLLETT. The duty offsets to a large extent the expense of 
manufacture. Then, the ftawaiian Islands get 2 cents a pound for 
dutv; that goes a good wa}" toward refining the sugar. 

The Chairman. Is it not a fact that there is just as large probabil- 
ity in the one as in the other; between the Philippines ana Cuba; just 
as much prospect of refining sugar in one place as in the other and 
just as little? 

Mr. WiLLETi\ 1 think there is more prospect in the Philippines than 
there is in Cuba. 

The Chairman. You do not seem to be able to give a very good 
reason for your belief. 

Mr. WiLLETT. Take the example of Hawaii 1 cited 

The Chairman. You said on account of not having coal it would be 
a disadvantage, but it is a fact that Cuba is nearer coal than the 
Hawaiian Islands are. 

Mr. WiLLETT. Cuba is already covered with sugar plantations from 
beginning to end 

The Chairman. So that there is no room for a refinery company? 

Mr. WiLLETT. And it would be an expensive matter changing their 
machinery to refining sugars. 

The Chairman. Is there anything further, Mr. Willett? Do you 
desire to make any further statement? 

Mr. WiLLETT. No, sir. 

Mr. Truman G. Palmer, Secretary American Beet Sugar Associa- 
tion. Mr. Chairman, there seems to be a little doubt as to what Secre- 
tary Taft said concerning the possibilities of the Philippine Islands. 
Here is what he said before the Insular Affairs Committee of the 
House of Representatives, at page 265. [Reading from record:] 

Mr. Moody. Are the islands in respect to soil and climate and labor conditions 
capable of definite expansion along the line of the production of sujrar? 

Governor Taft. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moody. So that is another place where the sugar of the world can be pro- 
duced? 

Governor Taft. Yes, sir; 1 have no doubt that there is enough land there if the 
sugar was properly cultivated to raise — well, I don't know how much Cuba can raise; 
but if conditions favor us we are going to be a great sugar producing archipelago, if 
I can use the editorial **we'* in that sense. 

Mr. HiTT. It is said by experts on the Hawaiian plantations that the Philippines 
have as good land as the Cuban lands. 

Governor Taft. Yes, sir. 

1 think that rather clears up that point as to the amount of sugar 
that can be grown there. He compares it with Cuba. 

The Chairman. You do not distinguish between that statement and 
the statement he made to-day. Governor Taft brings us to-day the 
statement of a sugar expert. He does not pretend to have done that 
before the insular committee two or three years ago. 

Mr. Brooks, of Colorado, desires to be heard. 

Mr. WiLLETT. A further reason why Cuba will not make refined 
sugar is that the duty on refined sugar is one-eighth of a cent a 
pound more than it is on raw sugar. 
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The Chairman. Do you think that is enough to keep it out? 
Mr. WiiiLETT. It is enough to keep it out; yes. 

Williams. You say the differential is enough to keep it out? 

WiLLETT. Yes, sir. 

Williams. Our differential here? 

WiLLETT. Yes. That is the refiners' profit. 

Palmer. I would like to make this a part of my statement. 

Regarding the test of Philippine sugar, I beg to give you herewith 
statement of importation and test of importations of sugar from the 
Philippine Islands during 1904: 



Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 



Nui 
I. 


Tiber of m 
11. 


AtS. 

III. 


Total weight- 


32,022 
1 12,319 
1 50,608 
43,163 
13,802 
19,861 


32, 787 
23,915 
7,578 
22,954 
27,054 
39, 161 


64,954 
58,198 
19,050 
86,376 
68,252 
51,588 


Pounds. 
9,313,280 
6,528,000 
5,440,000 
8,704,000 
7,883,600 
10,880,000 


' 171,775 


103, 449 


301,418 


48,698,880 



Grand total, 576,642 mats in 1904 (mat=8,217 pounds). 





Test. 




I. 

86.83 


II. 


III. 


84.9843 


80.91850 


88.44687 


86. 76916 


83. 61971 


88.32415 


86.74444 


82.53522 


88.02890 


86.668 


82. 85169 


87.28906 


85. 78387 


82.58116 


87.88958 


86.22222 


82.80109 



Mr. Grosvenor. What does it cost to refine sugar? What does it 
cost per pound? 

Mr. WiLLETT. That is a problem. 

Mr. Grosvenor. Then how can you say the differential is more 
than sufficient? 

Mr. WiLLETT. I did not say it was more than sufficient. 

Mr. Grosvenor. If you do not know what it costs how can you 
say it? 

Mr. Williams. He did not say it was as wide as a barn door and as 
big as a church, but enough. 

Mr. WiLLETT. Enough; yes. 

Mr. Grosvenor. If you ao not know what it is how do you knoV 
but what it is as wide as a barn door? 

Mr. WiLLETT. The Cuban finds it to his advantage certainly to make 
raw sugars rather than to refine and pa}^ an eighth of a cent more, or 
else he would do it the other way. 

Mr. Grosvenor. Did he ever do it? 

Mr. WiLLETT. Not much. He exported a little to Spain, but not 
much. 

The Chairman. Do you mean to say, posted as you are on this ques- 
tion, that you do not know now much it costs to refine sugar? 

Mr. WiLLETT. Did you ever meet any one that could tell you ? 

The Chairman. Yes; those that thought they could. 
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Mr. Williams. It seems to be the only thing about which the refiners 
do not know anything. 

Mr. WiLLETT. I will tell you the accepted cost in the trade. It is 
five-eighths of a cent a pound. That is tne generally accepted differ- 
ence in cost between raw and refined sugars. But that, of course, 
includes all these expenses — brokerage, commissions, barrels, and 
everything that can be counted in connection with the manufacture of 
refined sugars. That is as close an estimate as you can probably get 
at. I would say 5.625 cents a hundred. Whenever the difference is 
more than 5.625 cents a hundred that is profit to the refiners. That is 
the way we reason it in the trade. 

The Chairman. Where did you get vour market quotation for sugar 
at Manila on the 31st of December — that was the date? 

Mr. WiLLET. Yes, sir. 1903? 

The Chairman. A year ago last December. 

Mr. WiLLETT. And 1904; comparing the two quotation.*--, showing 
the difference in value in the year. The quotation December 31, 1903, 
was £7 4s. 6d. 

The Chairman. Please answer my question and then Mr. Hathaway 
can talk to you. How much a pound ? 

Mr. WiLLETT. 1.57 cents a pound. 

The Chairman. In 1903? 

Mr. WiLLETT. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIR3IAN. And in 1904 how much ? 

Mr. WiLLETT. Three cents a pound; 1.43 cents advance. 

The Chairman. All sugars have advanced from 1903 to 1904 in 
December, have they not? 

Mr. WiLLETT. All sug'irs have advanced during that time. Cuban 
raw sugars have advanced 1.68 cents a pound ag&mst 1.43 cents in the 
Philippines, a difference in freight for distance. 

The Chairman. And all sugars have advanced since the 31st of 
December up to the present time? 

Mr. WiLLETT. Yes, sir. 

STATEMENT OF HON. FEANKLIN E. BEOOKS, A EEPEESENTA- 
TIVE IN CONGEESS FEOM THE STATE OF COLOEADO. 

Mr. Chairman, I am very sorry that someone who is not practically 
connected with the beet-sugar industry of Colorado should speak to 
you, but Mr. Betcher is here and can answer questions. 1 am unwill- 
ing, though, that this hearing should close and our beet-sugar indus- 
try should not be represented in some way before the committee. 1 
therefore have taken the opportunity of asking to be heard very briefly 
indeed on the interests of Colorado and its protest against this bill. 

With great deference I followed the honorable Secretary of War, 
but in the light of his suggestion 1 think, perhaps, it would be fair for 
me to say that 1 approach this matter from the viewpoint of Colorado 
and that our interests there fill a good deal wider space in our horizon 
than do Luzon, Mindanao, or Samar, and, again, paraphrasing his own 
remarks, I doubt if anyone could have been cognizant of the growth 
of the beet-sugar industry" in Colorado in the last five years and not 
become rather enthusiastic over it, and I am enthusiastic in support of 
that local home industry. 
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Now, very frankly I will say that 1 admit thoroughly the proposi- 
tion that most of this committee entertain, and it seems to me eco- 
nomically sound that as a general pioposition there can be ultimately 
no permanent tariff wall existing between any part of the United 
States and any other part of the United States. I admit that frankly 
at the outset. But I do not think that is the primary question before 
this committee in determining whether or not this bill shall be favor- 
ably reported. It seems to me that while the status of the Philippine 
Islands is still somewhat indefinite and undetermined and we hold them 
as not integral parts of the United States, but rather as government 
possessions for a temporary purpose and with some ultimate disposi- 
tion other than association with tne Union as a part of it, we may well 
(jualify the character of our holdings, and that when we take those 
islands over we not onl}'^ have the right, but it seems to me, to some 
extent at least, we have the duty of protecting our own previously 
existing enterprises. I do not want to be thought to advocate an 
unethical system of legislation, but I do not see anything unethical in 
protecting our own people as compared with those whom we are tak- 
ing over to beneficently assimilate. 

Mr. Williams. May I ask you a question there? 

Mr. Brooks. Certainly. 

Mr. Williams. Does the gentleman think it is fair, or ethical either, 
to apply to the Philippine Islands, as if they were domestic, the ship- 
ping laws of the United States, which are a burden to them, and not 
apply the tariff laws, which would be a benefit to them? 

Mr. Brooks. That is getting a little away from the discussion on 
beet sugar, and my time is very limited. 

Mr. Williams. The gentleman has opened his discussion with a 
general principle. I ask him whether he thinks it is fair to treat them 
as domestic for purposes of our uniform shipping laws and not treat 
them as domestic tor the purpose of uniform tariff laws; in other 
words, if you are going to treat them as foreign so far as tariff laws 
are concerned, why not treat them as foreign so far as shipping laws 
are concerned? 

Mr. Brooks. I do not think there is the inconsistency therein that 
the gentleman speaks Df , but I have another appointment at half past 
3 o'clock and be^ not to go into that at this time. I only wish to speak 
very briefly, stating the position of Colorado in reference to beet sugar. 
So, if the gentleman will not insist upon my going into something 
else 

Mr. Williams. I never insist upon a question being answered if a 
gentleman does not want to answer it. 

Mr. Brooks. I do not think there is the inconsistency between what 
I said and what I believe and the application that the gentleman thinks 
would naturally follow. All that the Colorado beet-sugar industry 
asks is that it may have a reasonable time. It is not afraid of outside 
competition, but it does think it requires and needs some time for its 
steaay and steadfast development. 

The beet-sugar industry in Colorado has risen in the last five years 
so that, according to the figures furnished by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment for 1903, Colorado produced a round third of the beet sugar of 
the United States. 

In 1899 we had but one single sugar factory. Three years before 
that time an expert from Germany, I think employed by the German 
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Government, traveled with me from California to Colorado. He had 
been sent over here in the interest of some of the German beet-sugar 
growers. He told me at that time didactically that there was not in 
the United States available land for beet-sugar production to exceed, 
I think he said, 100,000 acres, and that that land was confined to one 
part of one county in California, to a little area in New Mexico, and 
perhaps 5,000 acres in Colorado. Last year Colorado cultivated her- 
self 48,000 acres in sugar beets. We now have nine plants in operation, 
and, as 1 say, have cultivated 48,000 acres. We have produced 75,000 
tons and paid the farmers o/ our State $3,125,000. 

Mr. Grosvenor. Would it disturb you to state when those factories 
were built r 

Mr. Brooks. No, sir; 1 will be glad to state it as nearly as I can. 
The first was in operation in 1899. The number increased b}^ four in 
1900. The next year another one went in operation; in 1903 there 
were three more, and in 1904 there was no increase in the number. 

There are now four more organized in the State. One of them is 
in the course of actual construction and two more are practically in 
actual construction. So that the figures for the current year may be 
fairly said to include 12 factories, and the estimated products, carry- 
ing out only the ordinary growth from one year to another, will be 
178,000,000 pounds, or 89,000 tons of beet sugar produced in Colorado 
alone next year. Wie shall pay to the farmers, if we paid as much as 
we did this year for the beets, $4,000,000. 

Now, it seems to me that that industr}^, just getting on its feet, just 
starting, and filling so wide a field in our economic horizon, certeinly 
has a right to demand careful attention from this committee. You 
probably think of Colorado as a gold and silver State. Last year the 
beet-sugar production more than equaled the silver, was one-third of 
the gold production, and was a round sixth of the entire agricultural 
output of the State. 1 am not speaking simply for a local interest 
now, because Colorado is only a type of all those mountain States. 

The beet-sugar industry has carved out something new in our eco- 
nomic life, and if you will go with me to the States where the beet- 
sugar factories are in operation — and I do not mean to speak extrava- 
gantly — you will find prosperous, well-developed, and growing com- 
munities where a few years ago there was notning in the wide world 
but prairie dogs and coyotes. In other words, it is developing the 
country; it is bringing in new capital; it is giving a new opportunity 
for diversifying our industries; it is giving the agricultural population 
something besides potatoes and wheat and stock, and it is in all ways 
our most important agricultural industry at this time. 

We paid out last year — these figures are a little different from the 
figures that were published, but they are gotten from Denver, because 
the campaign has just closed, and I think they are correct 

The Chairman. You mean the sugar campaign ? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes; I mean the sugar campaign. 

Mr. Curtis. The other is still onl 

Mr. Brooks. The other campaign closed a good while ago, and very 
satisfactorily. 

The latest data is that the output is 150,000,000 pounds, that our 
payments to the farmers were three and one-half million dollars, and 
that we paid in actual labor $4,000,000, to the railroads a million and 
a quarter, for fuel $500,000, and for other supplies $500,000, and for 
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new machinery $500,000. They are figures that are interesting. The 
beet-sugar industry for the next year would reuuire the employment 
of 10,000 men in cultivation and 65,000 in allied products, so that the 
total number of people who would derive at least a portion of their 
subsistence from tne beet-sugar industry alone would be 75,000 people. 

The same thing is true as regards Utah, only in a lesser degree. The 
same thing is true in resjject to Idaho, and the same thing is true in 
regard to Wyoming, and in regard to ten other States and Territories 
in our country. Tnere is the f»ossibility of the most stupendous devel- 
opment in that country of the beet-sugar industry that is imaginable. 
We are supplying not only the country up to the Missouri River — the 
gentleman, I think, was a little in error m his statement in regard to 
tnat. Our products go as far east as Des Moines, Iowa, and St. Louis 
and Minneapolis and St. Paul. Of course they are determined in their 
eastern limits by the freight rates, the f rei'ght that the eastern beet 
sugar factories in Michigan and New York have to pay; but in general 
we cover the territory up to the Missouri River going east, and then 
go over and beyond that somewhat until competition meets us from 
the other side. 

Mr. Grosvenor. Will you tell us why it is in your judgment that 
you are prospering in that way and have gone on growing and devel- 
oping and are going to do what you have assured us you will do in the 
next year or so, while in Michigan we are told the whole business 
stands pai'alyzed, that nobody will invest any money in it and that one 
or two or more concerns have gone into bankruptcy and all that? 

Mr. Brooks. I will be glad to answer that, because part of it is per- 
sonal. Some of us have been trying to talk beet sugar to the farmers 
and some of us have been trying to talk tariff to the farmers, and 
there has been more than one campaign made in the State on the 
subject of protection and the people think, have thoroughly believed, 
that the present tariff act would be maintained, and the local capital- 
ists have believed that and acted upon it. 

It is true that our local conditions are very good. I think perhaps 
nature has been a little more beneficent to us than she has been to 
Michigan. I think we have the ideal conditions for the successful 
development of the beet-sugar industry. But 1 am glad you spoke of 
that, because there is one thing I had forgotten. There is a very 
decided menace in this tariff agitation. I happen to know about the 
plant starting at Lamar. That is one of the largest plants, and I 
believe, with the exception of one in California, will be the largest 
beet-sugar plant in the United States and in the world. That company 
has been organized; it has been backed by the best local experience 
and capital that there was to be had in that section, and 3^et it nas been 
four years before they could get the money subscribed and the thing 
absolutely going. 

Now, that is true of a good many other localities and States. I know 
of not less than five where the local people are trying hard to get east- 
ern capital to come in and start beet-sugar factories, and the first thing 
we are met with is the danger of some disturbance of tariff relations. 
Out there we have had hitherto a good deal of confidence in the main- 
tenance and the perpetuity of the present tariff schedules, and the 
industry has grown and has developed under those conditions, and I 
think it would be most disastrous to make any change of this kind. 
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Mr. Williams. What about Michigan ? The gentleman asked you 
about Michigan. 

Mr. Grosvenor. Let me finish. What does it cost; what do you 
know as to the estimated cost of sugar? 

Mr. Brooks. I think our sugar costs practically 4 cents. 

Mr. Grosvenor. And 3'^our sugar is raised mainly from irrigated 
lands, is it not? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes; almost entirely. 

Mr. Grosvenor. Almost entirely. Now, is it not a fact that no 
nonirrigated country can compete with your irrigated country in the 
particular matter of the production of the sugar beet? 

Mr. Brooks. 1 thoroughly believe so. 

Mr. Grosvenor. Is it not a fact that you must have heat at the 
right time; that you must have drought at the right time, and wet at 
the right time, and you inust be in a position to control the water 
supply ? 

Mr. Brooks. 1 think it iw true that the supply of water must be 
under our control, and 1 also believe that a high altitude and dry 
climate, together with the other conditions, produce a combination of 
successful conditions which can not be duplicated elsewhere. I do 
not think, however, that the inference can be drawn from that that 
might be drawn; that is, that we have climatic conditions which would 
enable us to meet any reduction in tariff. 

Mr. Williams. The General asked you why you had prospered in 
your State, and everything is promising, and it is not so in Michigan, 
according to the statements made here. 

Mr. Brooks. Very largely because, 1 think, we have some natural 
advantages over anv other part of the other States. 

Mr. Williams. I'his political part of it was going on in Michigan 
the same as in Colorado? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes; with possibly the same success. The result was 
very satisfactory. 

Mr. Williams. There is nothing in that which led to disastrous 
results ? 

Mr. Brooks. No; I do not think so. 

Mr. Clark. I want to suggest that the difference between Michigan 
and Colorado, or one difference at least, is that you fellows in Colo- 
rado never have a crop failure because the season is bad, and in Michi- 
gan they sometimes do. 

A Bystander. In Colorado, though, sometimes they have an early 
frost. We are more liable to have that on account of our altitude. 

Mr. Clark. Which have the highest per cent of sugar, the beets of 
Michigan or the beets of Coloi-ado? 

Mr. Brooks. 1 do not think it is quite proper to get into that dis- 
cussion because that is a sore spot; but I believe we have a little 
higher saccharine test than anywhere else in the United States; 1 
believe that is true, is it not, Mr. Bletcher?. 

Mr. Bletcher. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Our average test is 16 per cent. 

Mr. Humphrey. In Michigan it is 15.3 per cent. That is the 
average this j^ear in Michigan — the average for the State. 

Mr. Brooks. The Colomdo beet-sugar growers are not asking any 
25,000 acres of land in order to support their industry; the beet-sugar 
growers there own no land whatever; that goes to the farmer. They 
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own their own land; they supply the companies with sugar, and they 
get the profits themselves. 

Mr. Williams. They supply the companies with beets, you mean? 

Mr. Bbooks. Yes; supply the companies with beets. I have been 
asked a number of times what time limit I would put on the Colorado 
beet sugars, as to when they could safely stand a tariff reduction. 
That question can not be answered, because we can not see into the 
future far enough; but it certainly should be such reasonable time in 
com^Mirison with the other great protected industries of the country (and 
I believe in the system of protection from the ground up) as would 
enable them to get firmly and thoroughly established. And I trust the 
jgentlemen from the other States will not think I am intruding when I 
suggest that Pennsylvania gets a part of the profit from the Colorado 
beet sugar, that Ohio makes all our machinery, and that in making that 
machinery we use Pennsylvania iron, and we use a good deal of New 
York capital. In other words, 1 want to illusti*ate this proposition: That 
there is no part of this country which can get along without the other 
part, and that appeals to me very strongly, if the prosperity of Colo- 
rado is as closely bound up in the prosperity of the East as I believe 
the prosperity of the East is bound up m the prosperity of Colorado. 

Mr. Williams. Are you not trying to convince the jury that each 
juror has pork in the barrel? 

Mr. Brooks. 1 think that is a fact. 

The Chairman. Where does the Filipino come in in that? 

Mr. Brooks. As I say, while the interests of the Filipino mav appeal 
to us strongly on the ethical side, they are rather obscured by the 
interests of ray own people I am here trying to represent. 

STATEMENT OF MR. W. S. HTJMPHEET. 

Mr. Chairman, there is one statement I would like to make. This 
is simply explanatory of Judge Taft's statement, and I think the com- 
mittee got a wrong impression from his statement. I understood 
Judge Taft to say that the average cost of sugar in the Philippine 
Islands was $28 per long ton of 2,240 pounds, or an average cost to 
the producer of li cents. When Judge Taft tells you what sugar is 
laid down in New York for from the Philippine Islands, the cost of 
la.ving it down there, he then uses the figures of $2.54 per hundred 
pounds, which is the selling price of the producer to the sugar buyer 
of Iloilo. Then he takes the |2.54 and to that he adds the tariflF and the 
freight. But you must remember that in the figures of $2.54, where 
Judge Taft attempts to show you the cost of sugar in New York, 
there is 1.29 clear profit to the producer upon the plantation. He 
has got his cost of 1.25 cents, and when he gets his 2.54 cents in Iloilo 
he has 1.29 cents profit, or 100 per cent on his investment. 

I wish simply to make that statement as a correction to Judge Taft's 
figures, so that you ma}^ clearly have them before you. 

Now, the Michigan and Colorado beet-sugar people, whose sugar 
costs them 4 cents a pound, are very glad when tne}^ can get .51 
cent per pound. 

The gentleman spoke of the magnitude of the Colorado sugar busi- 
ness. I want to say that j^ou can not appreciate, you who nave not 
been in the sugar business, the Michigan sugar factories. If you 
started on Pennsylvania avenue here, those factories would make a 
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solid brick building running from the Capitol to Georgetown, covering 
one side of Pennsylvania avenue continuously with brick buildings 
from one end of it to the other, for 5i miles. 

That shows you something about the magnitude of that business 
there and what these sugar factories mean. Into the construction of 
each one of those sugar factories has gone over 175,000 pounds of steel 
and machinerj^ made from iron for which we, everv one of us, have 
paid a protective duty on that protected industry. Each sugar factory 
IS a consumer of steel and iron to the extent of nearly $275,000, if we 
take 275,000 pounds as the basis; and the steel and iron alone costing 
$275,000 for each factory, with 20 factories in the State of Michigan 
that have been constructed there, they have paid out for their iron, 
for which they have paid the protective tariff, in the neighborhood of 
$6,000,000. That is the amount that has gone into that industry alone. 

Mr. Williams. If you could take the protective tariff that thej'^ have 
paid on their structural steel out it would be pretty good protection 
for those that wanted to build factories afterwards, would it not? 

Mr. Humphrey. If you could take the protective tariff that they 
have paid on their structural steel out, if the duty is to be taken off 
sugar, let us have free trade all along the line, and then we will get our 
raw material at a very cheap price and have no money with which to 
purchase the material. 

Mr. Palmer. The gentlemen presenting this case in favor of the 
bill have just appearea to-day, and it would seem to me that you might 
save the committee's time if you would give us, say, forty-eight hours 
from the time this testimony is all in print, in which to prepare a 
statement covering the statements made by those gentlemen who have 
spoken here to-day. 

The Chairman. If any gentleman desires to file a brief with the 
committee in the next forty-eight hours there is no objection to it. 

Mr. Palmer. It will be twenty-eight hours or forty-eight hours, 
perhaps, before this is in print, and we can not see just what it is 
before it is printed, and what I wanted to do was to file a reply to the 
statements made here and have it go in as a part of the hearings. 

The Chairman. The gentleman can file a brief at any time. If, 
however, you wait too long, of course the committee may take the 
matter up and consider it before j^our brief is filed. 

Mr. Palmer. I realize that that is true, but I think forty-eight 
hours would be a fair time. 

The Chairman. I do not think the committee would delay very long 
on that account. If you desire to file a brief by Tuesday, I do not 
think there will be any objection to giving you that much time; 
although the committee does not agree to wait before considering the 
question. 

Mr. Williams. If it does not hinder the committee going on and 
attending to their business, I would simply suggest that all gentlemen 
be given permission to file briefs. 

The Chairman. If there is no objection, then any gentleman can file 
a statement with the committee. 

Mr. Palmer. On or before Tuesday, and such statements will go in 
as part of the hearings? 

The Chairman. Certainly. 

Mr. Palmer. And may I ask when the testimony of to-day will be 
in print? 
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The Chairman. It will be printed as soon as it can be gotten ready 
for the printer. I should add that those statements which may be 
filed will be printed, provided they are not too much padded. I do 
not mean to cast any reflections on any one, but as we have given gen- 
eral leave I, perhaps, should ^ive that notice. 

Mr. Palmer. The point with us is that we do not know exactly 
what we have to reply to until we see it all in print. 

The Chairman. Then, perhaps, Tuesday would be a little too soon. 
You would get the hearings on Tuesday and could file your brief on 
Wednesday. I would say, however, that it is unusual to give you 
this time; you are expected to be able to answer now. 

Mr. Palmer. I must say that I have not a head that will carry all 
that the Secretary of War has said about this question. 

The Chairman. I think you are entirely too modest. 

Mn Williams. I do not know that he can carry all you have said, 
either. 

Thereupon, at 4.30 o'clock, the committee adjourned. 
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Committee ox Ways and Means, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington^ D. C, Feb'i^uary 3^ 1905. 
The following briefs or final statements have been filed with the 
committee pursuant to the permission given by the committee on Jan- 
uary 28, 1905, and the same are ordered printed as a part of the 
record upon this hearing : 

FINAL STATEMENT BT HON. WILLIAM H. TAFT, SECBETABT OF 

WAE. 

War Department, 
Washington^ January 31^ 1905, 

Sir : I venture to submit to you a summary of the reasons why, in 
the judgment of this Department, the bill introduced by Mr. Curtis 
(H. R. 17752) should pass. 

First. Whatever ultimately will be done with the Philippine 
Islands, they are necessarily for the next generation to be a part ox the 
United States, and the people of the United States are trustees in 
holding the Philippine Islands for the benefit of the people of those 
islands and are under a sacred obligation to treat the people of the 
islands as their wards. With this relation between the United States 
and the islands there is no more reason for a tariff against the intro- 
duction of the products of the islands into the United States than 
there is for a tariff on the products of Alaska, or the Hawaiian 
Islands, or Porto Rico, or, indeed, of New Mexico and Arizona. 

Second. Under the Spanish regime the Philippine Islands were 
granted a differential of apj)roximately 3 cents a pound on sugar 
introduced from the Philippines into Spain, an advantage of that 
amount of duty over the importations of sugar from all the non- 
Spanish parts of the world. 

With respect to tobacco, the Spanish Government maintained a 
monopoly in the manufacture ana sale of tobacco, and took all of 
its supply from Cuba and the Philippine Islands. Since that time, 
as I am informed, the Spanish Government has purchased its tobacco 
where it could find it cheapest, and the Philippine markets have not 
necessarily been given the benefit of the Spanish patronage. The 
change of sovereignty, therefore, has taken away from the tobacco 
growers and manufacturers of the Philippine Islands, and the sugar 
growers of those islands, the monopoly of the valuable market of 
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Spain. The United States is under an obligation to make this 
deficiency good. In addition to this there has been imposed a heavier 
tax on tobacco and sugar in Japan and in Australia, which has much 
reduced the opportunities for profitable sale of both products. 

Third. The Congress of the United States has enacted a law by 
which, after the 1st of July, 1906^ all merchandise from the Philip- 
pine Islands carried to the Umted States directly or indirectly 
must come in American bottoms. Unless Congress &y its law shall 
make the markets in the United States peculiarly profitable, and shall 
take down all tariff obstruction to the passage of merchandise from 
the Philippines to the United States, this law is a most unjust law. 
It can not be assumed that Congress in treating the Philippine 
Islands for purposes of the patronage of American ships as part of 
the United States, and thus imposing a burden on the commerce of 
the Philippine Islands, will now deny the corresponding and neces- 
san^ benefit of free commercial relations. 

Fourth. Congress has, for the benefit of the farmers, laborers, and 
cordage manufacturers of this country, repealed the export tax im- 
posed by the laws of the Philippine Islands on manila hemp exported 
directly from the islands to the United States, and thus reduced the 
revenues of the islands, which otherwise would have been raised there 
during the enforcement of this act, $1,051,000 at the end of the fiscal 
year 1904. It should be said that in order to make up the deficit 
caused by this appropriation of the revenues of the islands for the 
benefit or American labor and farm and business interests a provision 
was made by which all duties collected on imports from the Philip- 

Eine Islands and paid into the Treasury of the United States should 
e turned over to the treasury of the Philippine Islands, but this was 
insufficient to meet the drain on the revenues of the Philippines, so 
that the net loss sustained by the insular revenues on acount of the 
repeal of the export tax on hemp during the three years was $329,000 
at the end of the last fiscal year. Except for the lact that Congress 
regarded the Philippine Islands as part of the United States and felt 
justified, because oi other benefits which it proposed to extend to 
those islands, in aiding particular classes of its own citizens in this 
country, such legislation would be unjust and improper. We are not 
pressing at this time a bill which shall permit all the products of the 
Philippine Islands to enter without the payment of any duty what- 
ever. If we were to admit into the United States all producte of the 
Philippine Islands free of duty, the reciprocal obligation on the part 
of the islands to admit merchandise from the United States free of 
duty would probably arise, and merchandise from the United States 
could not be admitted free under the treaty of Paris without extend- 
ing the same privilege to merchants from Spain until the year 1909, a 
condition which would too seriously impair the customs revenue of 
the islands. By 1909, however, we hope to have an internal-revenue 
tajc so adjusted that the loss in customs revenues on goods coming 
from the United States may be offset by the internal revenue. 

Sixth. This House once passed a bill reducing the tariff on sugar 
and tobacco of the Philippines to 25 per cent. The bill passed with- 
out great opposition. There was no particular opposition because 
a consultation of the statistics showed that there need not be any. 
It was only after the opposition, which we have now seen has been 
nursed by paid professional agents, who have circulated unfounded 
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statements among the trade, and have misled many persons not 
familiar with the facts, to enter a protest. The minute that these 
statements are carefully examined the portentious prophecies of 
enormous stimulated production of sugar and tobacco m the Philip- 
pine Islands and a destruction of the tobacco and sugar interests m 
the United States are seen to be onlv the product of timorous imagi- 
nations and to rest on no credible evidence whatever. 

We are, however, now met with the decided opposition to this bill 
by the representatives of all the sugar and tobacco interests of this 
country, with the exception of a very important part of the country 
in the production of sugar — Hawaii and Porto Kico. The arguiiient 
is that the reduction in the duty effected by this bill will so stimulate 
the production of sugar and tobacco iA the Philippine Islands that 
the sugar and tobacco markets of this country will be swamped with 
the Philippine products, prices will be reduced, and the Louisiana 
cane-sugar interests, the beet-sugar interests, the-leaf -tobacco growers, 
and the cigar makers of the country will all be disastrously affected. 

With respect to these claims it is first to be observed that no one, 
not even an editor of the tobacco and sugar journals (and I can not 
state the matter anj more emphatically) claims that the present pro- 
duction of the Philippine Islands, either in sugar or in tobacco or 
cigars, would have any appreciable effect if admitted into this market 
at the prices at which they would be admitted under the new bill. 
Even the lively imagination of a journalistic advocate of these inter- 
ests could not rise to the point of claiming that in a market, the de- 
mand for which requires the admission of 1,800,000 tons of sugar 
for the j^early consumption of the people of the United States, the 
admission at any price of 83,000 tons of sugar, which was last year the 
production in the Philippine Islands, could affect in the slightest 
degree the market price or sugar in the markets of the United States. 
Nor could they claim that the introduction into the United States of 
the total exports of tobacco filler leaf and smoking tobacco, amounting 
to 19,000,000 pounds, could have the slightest effect to reduce the 
price of tobacco on filler leaf and smoking tobacco in the United States, 
where 164,000,000 pounds of filler leaf are consumed, 600,000,000 
pounds of tobacco are produced, and 300,000,000 pounds thereof are 
exported, or that the introduction into the country of 105,000,000 
cigars could influence a market consuming 7,000,000,000 cigars like 
that of the United States. The whole proposition of the opponents of 
this bill, therefore, must rest on the conjecture as to what the Philip- 
pines would be likely to produce under a reduction of the tariff from 75 
per cent of the Dingley rates to 25 per cent of the Dingley rates. 
Now, let us consider what this reduction means in sugar, and what it 
means in tobacco. 

SUGAR. 

First. No sugar is now imported into this country from the Phil- 
ippines. Two or three cargoes were sent as an experiment, but they 
resulted in a heavy loss to their owners. They were called " cargoes 
in distress." 

Second. This country is now using 2,700,000 tons of sugar, of 
which 1,200,000 tons from Cuba pays 80 per cent of the Dingley rate 
of duty, 600,000 tons from other foreign countries pays 100 per cent 
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of the Dingley rates, and 900,000 tons are raised in Hawaii, Porto 
Rico, and the United States proper. It follows that as long as 
the United States' demand creates the need for importation of the 
supply of 600,000 tons or any part of it from the rest of the world, the 

{)rice of raw sugar in the markets of the United States will be regu- 
ated by the price at which foreign sugars can be sold after paying 
the full Dingley rates, and that after such foreign importation shafl 
cease the price of raw sugar in the United States will be related by 
the price at which Cuban sugar can be delivered in the United States 
after paying 80 per cent duty. It follows that no supply to the 
markets of the United States at any cost and at any duty, however 
low, from the Philippines, will or can affect the price of raw sugar 
in the United States until both foreign and Cuban importations 
cease. 

If the price of sugar in the markets of the United States is not 
affected by Philippine importations, then the domestic producers are 
not in the slightest degree affected to their prejudice. It follows, 
therefore, that until the domestic production of sugar and the Philip- 
pine importation combined shall increase the supply of the United 
States by more than 1,800,000 tons the price will not be affected either 
by the Philippine or the domestic production. As the growth in the 
United States' demand for sugar from year to year is considerably 
greater than the increase in domestic production of sugar, it follows 
necessarily that the Philippine importation into the United States 
must increase from nothing, as it now is, to 1,800,000 tons to sustain 
the contention of the opposition. 

Third. The onjy motive which the present bill will furnish for the 
increase in the present production of sugar in the Philippine Islands 
so as to lead to an importation from the Philippines into the United 
States of 1,800,000 tons is the reduction in the duty from 75 per cent 
of the Dinglev tariff on sugar to 25 per cent of that tariff. The 75 
per cent tarift on sugar that polarizes even higher than the sugar 
usually imported from the Philippines is eighty-eight one-hundredths 
of a cent a pound. Twenty-five per cent of the Dingley rate on 
same sugar is twenty-nine one-hundredths of a cent. In other words, 
this bill under discussion proposes a reduction in duty of fiftv-nine 
hundredths of a cent a pound on Philippine sugar. It is then for the 
opponents of this bill to establish that if Philippine sugar could be 
laid down in New York fifty-nine one-hundredths of a cent less a 
pound than now, at least 1,800,000 tons of Philippine sugar would 
come into this market and displace the foreign and Cuban sugars and 
stop their importation. 

Fourth. This is impossible. For the last four years the impor- 
tation of Philippine sugars to all countries has not averaged 100,000 
tons, and last year it did not exceed 84,000 tons. Willett & Gray, 
sugar-trade publishers, predict that this year the exportations will 
reach 140,000 tons, but this is wholly conjectural and probably errone- 
ous, because Mr. Colton, the collector of customs at Iloilo, the sugar 
port of the islands, says the exportation this year will show a falling 
off, and probably not exceed 65,000 tons. But 140,000 tons ad- 
mittedly will have no effect on this market. The greatest amount 
ever exported from the islands, and that was at a time when sugar 
was at a much higher price, was 264,000 tons in 1893. The price of 
sugar in Iloilo to-day is $3.50 a picul of 137^ pounds (see Governor 
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Wright's telegram), or 2.54 cents a pound laid down in New York; 
the freight is 0.24 cent and the insurance is 0.08 cent, or a total of 
2.86 cents ; add present duty of 0.88 cent makes a total of 3.74 cents. 

The proposition of the opponents of the bill is that if this cost of 
laying down in New York was 3.15 cents, or about 19 per cent less 
than at present, which would be the effect of the present bill, the 
importation from the Philippines, which is now nothing, would in- 
crease to 1,800,000 tons, and the total production of the islands, 
which is now less than 100,000 tons, would increase to at l^ast 1,800.000 
tons, or 1,700 per cent. 

Fifth. This is absurd on the face of it. Much is made of the low 
cost of producing sugar in the Philippines. The best evidence, that 
of Seiior Luzuriaga, of Negros, a large sugar planter, one of the fore- 
most Filipinos of to-day, a clear-headed business man, testifying in 
another issue than the one before us, says (see Phil. Com. Keport, 
1903, vol. 1, pp. 182-184; see appendix hereto) that to-day in the 
Philippines the immediate outlay m the planting and cutting of cane, 
the preparing of the sugar, and laying it down at Iloilo is 1.25 cents 
a pound, this without including anything for depreciation in plant, 
any profit, any interest on loans, or any rent for the land. Add to 
this 0.24 cent freight to New York, 0.08 insurance, and 0.88 cent duty, 
and the cost, without profit or interest or rent or allowance for depre- 
ciation of plant, of laying it down in New York, under the present 
tariff, is 2.45 cents, and yet not a ton comes here, though the price in 
New York ranges from 8.38 cents to nearly 4 cents a pound. This, 
of course, shows that reckoning in profit and other charges needed to 
induce the production and importation, the price at which the sugar 
can be laid down in New York is in excess of 3.38 cents, and the claim 
that the cost of production is less than 1 cent is wholly unfounded. 
Eent must be a substantial element in the cost, because first-class sugar 
land is worth in the islands from $20 to $40 an acre (see evidence as 
to Friars' lands in Phil. Com. Report, 1903, appendix to civil gov- 
ernor's report; see appendix hereto). Interest on agricultural loans 
in the Philippines ranges from 20 to 35 per cent annually. 

Sixth. The opponents of the bill say that there are 50,000,000 
acres in the Philippines available for sugar planting that will at 
once be turned into sugar land with modern machinery, and that it 
will produce 5 tons an acre. This is " moonshine." The best evi- 
dence shows that good sugar land to-day does not average in five years 
to exceed 1.2 tons of sugar a year, and that with the best and most 
expensive machinery and methods the best land would not produce 
more than Cuban lands produce, or 2^ tons to the acre. The acres 
under cultivation in the islands to-day do not exceed 200,000, if they 
reach that figure, and probably never in the history of the islands, 
under the spur of three times the present price of sugar, have the 
acres of su^ar land ever exceeded 400,000. Sugar is raised at a profit 
for export m three or four provinces, Occidental Negros, Pampanga, 
Iloilo, and Cebu. It is raised in all the provinces, as it is everywhere 
in the Tropics, but merely for local consumption and food. In Occi- 
dental Negros a large part of the surface is mountainous and unfitted 
for sugar, and the south one-third is impenetrable forest, impossible 
to clear in many years. Pampanga has much swamp land in it 
unsuitable for sugar. The truth is that hemp, copra, and even rice, 
are more profitable crops and involve much less outlay than sugar, 
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even with the proposed improvement under the present bill. Hemp 
forms 65 per cent of the exports of the islands, and copra is next. It 
is the height of absurdity to suppose that even free trade in sugar 
with the United States would mean more than a merely gradual 
growth in sugar land and sugar production in the Philippines. 

Seventh. The most serious limitation upon the production of sugar 
and its increase is the limited supply of labor and the necessarily 
rapid increase in the cost of labor if there is any considerable increase 
in sugar raising. To-day, even with the small crop, sugar planters 
have to bring to Negros from the distant island of Bohol, from An- 
tique, and from Capiz one-half their labor supply for the cutting 
season. The increase in the hemp production increased the price of 
labor in the hemp fields from 50 centavos to 2, 3, 4, 6, and 6 pesos a 
day for an adult, and if sugar were to double in product as hemp has, 
we may expect a similar increase in the cost of sugar labor. It 
needs no argument to show how impossible under such a restriction an 
increase in production of 500 per cent is, let alone one of 1,700. 

Eighth. Much is made of the investment of American capital in 
sugar and sugar machinery. In the first place, no corporation can 
take up or hmd more than 2,500 acres of land. This is prohibitory, 
so far as new investment in sugar plantations is concerned, because 
the sugar cane produced from such a tract would not justify the 
investment of the amount needed for a modem sugar plant. A 
plant necessary for the turning out of 15,000 tons of sugar annually 
costs $1,000,000. To produce 500,000 tons of sugar in the Philip- 
pines there must be an investment of $33,000,000 m plant alone, and 
to produce 1,700,000 tons it would require more than $110,000,000, 
and this does not include the heavy cost of preparing land for cane, 
which would certainly be $15,000,000 more. Is such an investment to 
be induced by the prospect of a reduction by this bill of the cost of 
laying sugar down in the American market at 19 per cent less than 
it can now be laid down there, when now it can only be laid down in 
New York at a loss? 

Ninth. The sugar of the Philippines would never all of it come to 
the United States. The natural market for sugar is China. The 
demand for Philippine sugar in that market is growing. China takes 
in a mass the " sorted " sugars produced in the Phiuppines, which 
embrace four grades — one polarizing at 88®, one at 85J°, one at 80°, 
and the fourth or wet sugar at 70°. Allien this sugar comes to the 
United States it must be graded. If any substantial part of the 
Philippine sugars were diverted to the American market, the Chinese 
market would have to go elsewhere and at greater cost for its sugar. 
Hence China would bid against America just as it does to-day, and 
the market price of sugar at Iloilo for export to China would" prob- 
ably be what it is to-day, to wit (see evidence of Mr. Willett, of 
Willett & Gray), the New York price less the cost of freight, insur- 
ance, and duty. Certainly the crop of the Philippines would then 
be divided between the United States and China. 

TOBACCO. 

First. No tobacco of any kind is exported commercially from the 
Philippine Islands to the United States. No tobacco is raised in 
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the Philippines except leaf adapted either for wrappers or fillers or 
for smoking tobacco. Six hundred million pounds of tobacco is 
raised in the United States, of which 300,000,000 is exported. One 
hundred and sixty-four million pounds of leaf for cigars is consumed 
in the United States. Not more than 50,000,000 pounds of tobacco 
is produced in the Philippines, and of this but 19,000,000 pounds is 
exported. Of these exports a very small amount, say 10 per cent, 
is wrapper leaf, and the remainder is filler leaf and smoking tobacco. 
The price for wrapper leaf in Manila per pound is 30 cents. (See 
Governor Wright's cable.) The duty per pound at 25 per cent of 
the Dingley rate would be 46 cents, making the cost in New York, 
without freight or insurance, of 76 cents a pound, a price considerably 
greater than Connecticut wrapper leaf, which is better leaf than the 
Philippine wrapper leaf. The price for filler leaf in Manila is 10 
cents a pound. (See Governor Wright's cable.) The duty per pound 
at 25 per cent of the Dingley rate would be 8 cents a pound, or the 
filler tobacco from the Philippines of the best quality would be 18 
cents a pound in New York without freight or insurance, a price 
several cents higher than filler from Ohio or Pennsylvania or other 
States. In other words, there is not the slightest danger of wrapper 
or filler tobacco from the Philippines competing with American 
filler leaf. 

Second. The duty on cigars at 25 per cent of the Dingley rate is 
$1.1250 a pound and 6| ad valorem. The " perfecto " cigar made in 
this country of Sumatra wrapper and Cuban filler by Cuban hand 
work sells at $120 a thousand, and of this $34 is labor. The same 
cigar made in this country of Sumatra wrapper and Cuban filler by 
American hand work is worth $70 a thousand, and the labor is $17 a 
thousand. The Philippine "perfecto" laid down in New York is 
worth about $46, and the labor is $6. The Philippine cigar, of course, 
can not compete with the Cuban cigar and is not m the same class any 
more than American-made Cuban cigars are in the same class as 
Cuban-made Cuban cigars. But what is very evident is that by rea- 
son of. a duty of $1.12^ a pound on the Philippine cigars and 6i ad 
valorem it would be possible for American cigar makers to make 
cigars out of Philippine tobacco at $17 a thousand of 17 pounds and 
undersell cigars of the same material made in Manila, and this is 
true of all the kinds of cigars, " perf ectos," " high life," " panatela," 
or " londres " likely to be imported from the Philippines into this 
country. 

Third. The Philippines only export 105,000,000 cigars to all coun- 
tries, whereas America alone manufactures 7,000,000,000 cigars. The 
suggestion that the export from the Philippines could seriously 
affect the American market is absurd. 

Fourth. The tobacco land of the Philippines for export is confined 
to Isabela, Cagayan, Ilocos Norte, Ilocos Sur, Abra, and Union. To- 
bacco raised elsewhere is for local consumption only. The two first 
named provinces are the important ones. They are sparsely settled, 
and the labor supply there is very poor. The culture of tobacco is 
not in the hands of large landowners, but of small farmers, whose 
care of the plants is not what it should be. (See Governor Gon- 
zaga's report of the tobacco industry.) There is very little hope 
of great expansion by increase of price, because of lack of labor. The 
prophecy that coolie labor will be introduced from China is wholly 
D p p— 05 18 
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nnfoiuidod. The policy of exclusion of the Chinese from the Phil- 
ippines is the policy of the United States Government, of the Phil- 
ippine go^'ernment, and most important of all, of the Philippine 
people. 

For the considerations above stated I earnestly urge this honorable 
committee to report favorably the bill under discussion, reducing the 
duty on sugar and tobacco to 25 per cent of the Dingley tariff. I 
sincerely hope that the committee will not be led, in a spirit of com- 
promise, to a reduction to merely 50 per cent of the Dingley rates. I 
^m confident that a 50 per cent rate would not do the islands the 
slightest good or result m any appreciable importation of either to- 
bacco or sugar into this market. At one time I hoped it might, but 
our experience with a reduction of 25 per cent satisfies me that I 
was mistaken. The only possible good that a 50 per cent rate would 
<lo would be to show how ridiculous are the claims of the beet sugar 
itnd tobacco men who have appeared before you as opponents of this 
bill, and thus to lead you slowly on to tardy justice to the Philippine 
Islands. 

I hope, moreover, that the committee will not be led to hesitate to 
vote right on this bill and on the showing made here because of a fear 
or belief that it may not pass the House or Senate for shortness of 
time. I plead for justice lor the Philippines before this leading com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives and ask a decision on the 
merits of this bill without regard to the future fate of this particular 
bill, because your just judgment will be of the greatest weight in 
every one of the future discussions of the issues presented, to which 
I i)ropose, as lon^ as through official channels I may properly do so, 
to invite the continued attention of Congress. 

I inclose herewith, first, a letter from Colonel Edwards, of the 
Insular Bureau, pointing out the record of the Hawaiian develop- 
ment of sugar production and showing thereby how little danger 
there is of the development phophesied of the Philippines; second, 
a statement of Colonel Colton, the collector of customs of Iloilo, 
summarizing and supplementing his oral evidence and including 
special information requested by Mr. Williams, of the committee; 
third, a statement by Mr. Determan summarizing his oral evidence 
and supplementing his written statement already filed. 
Very sincerely, yours, 

Wm. H. Tait, 
Secretary of War, 

Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman Committee on Ways and Means^ 

House of Representatives. 

Inclosures. 



War Department, 
Bureau of Insular Affairs, 
Washington^ January 31 ^ 1905, 
Sir : Eef erring to the testimony of Mr. Willett, of Willett & Grey, 
before the Ways and Means Committee on Saturday last. I have 
heard from a reliable source that the contracts that the sugar refiners 
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or trusts had made with the Hawaiian planters for the supply of raw 
sugar at the time Mr. Willett was giving his testimony had been re- 
newed and signed for the next three years, which would preclude the 
alleged probabilit}^ of those plantations furnishing anything but raw 
sugar. 

Furthermore, I am informed that this information of the renewal 
of the contracts has been published, and is a matter of public infor- 
mation in the Hawaiian Islands and in the United States. 

Notwithstanding the fact that Willett & Gray are claimed to be 
the statistical experts on production and consumption of sugar and 
all that relates thereto, the official figures state that the production of 
sugar during the last year was 367,000 short tons ; testimony stated, as 
I recollect, 400,000 tons were sent to the United States, which, accord- 
ing to the standard of his publications, would indicate long tons. • 

AVhile I have not the recorded testimony of Mr. Willett upon which 
to base my statement, my impression was while present at the hearing 
that he took much license with the remarks of the Secretary of War^ 
previous testimony and drew entirely illogical conclusions from the 
same. 

Under cross-examination by members of the committee Mr. Wil- 
lett confirmed the statement of Colonel Colton to the effect that the 
Iloilo price of sugar was the New York price minus the freight and 
insurance, and also that China was the natural market for the Philip- 
pines, as was the United States for Cuba. 

Your attention is, furthermore, invited to the significant fact that 
there were no protests during the hearings of the Ways and Means 
Committee from the Hawaiian sugar interests, interests which cer- 
tainly, if any of the fears expressed by the other sugar interests were 
well foimded, would be more directly menaced than any other do- 
mestic sugar interests. The Government statistics of exportations of , 
sugar from Hawaii are as follows : 

Calendar year — Tons, i Calendar year— Tons. 

1875 11,197' 1890-- 115,977 



1876 ---- 11,195 

1877-- --- 11,418 

1878 17,158 



1891 122,761 

1892 119,034 

1893.... 147,689 



1879 21,884 , 1894... 136,913 



1880 -- 28,386 

1881 - - 41,870 

1882 _. 50,972 

1883 50,941 

1884 63,685 

1885 76,495 

1886 -. 96,528 

1887 94,984 

1888- 105,307 

1889 - 108,110 



1895 131,600 

1896.. 198,022 

1897 232,213 

1898 198,644 

1899.. 243,469 

1900 « 153,809 

1901ft 308,430 

1902 c 321,675 

1903 c 345,904 

1904 c _ 328,791 



In other words, it took twenty -five years to bring the sugar produc- 
tion of Hawaii up to its present amount. Again, Hawaii, prior to 
annexation, had free trade with the United States and the entire 
cooly-labor marlcet of the Orient. 

In 1876 the reciprocity treaty with the United States gave to 
Hawaii the privilege of a free market for her sugar. Prior to that 

a Jamiary to June 14, 1900. c Fiscal years. 

b June 14, 1900, to June 80, 1901. 
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date her average production was about 11,000 tons per annum. It 
took nearly ten years to bring about the investment of $20,000,000 
of American capital and increase the production to 96,000 tons, since 
1875. And with these exceptional labor conditions, and since 1875 a 
free market in the United States, it was fifteen years before Hawaiian 
production had increased to 300,000 tons. The above figures are from 
the Bureau of Statistics, Department of Commerce and Labor. 

It is true that the reciprocity favors granted by the United States 
were only for terms of years. 

Attention is furthermore invited to the fact, as shown in the con- 
sumption tables in evidence before the committee, that the per capita 
consumption in the United States has increased from 1879 to 1904, 
respectively, from 38.1 to 71.1 pounds. In other words, under the 
most favorable conditions in the islands, it is not reasonable to sup- 
pose that the increased pi'oduction could keep pace with the increased 
annual consumption and demand in the United States. 
Very respectfully, 

C. B. Edwards, 
Colonel^ U, S. Army^ Chief of Bureau. 

The Secretary of War. 



War Department, 
Bureau of Insular Affairs, 
Washington^ January 81^ 1905, 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairrnan Ways and Means Committee^ 

House of Representatives^ Washington, D. O. 

Sir : In view of certain questions asked upon my appearance before 
the Ways and Means Committee in behalf of the Philippine bill on 
the 27th instant, and regarding which data was not then at hand, I 
have the honor to submit herewith the following statement : 

(1) A commercial statement showing the destination of sugar 
shipments from the port of Iloilo by " sugar years " (October 1 to Sep- 
tember 30) , since 1884, which indicates that during the early part of 
the period in question a very large proportion of the exportations 
from the Philippines were to the United States, but that such expor- 
tations abruptly decreased after 1893 until 1900, when they had prac- 
tically ceased altogether. In 1903-4 they were revived, when sugar 
shipments were again made to the United States, entirely upon specu- 
lation with reference to a reduction in the tariff, which it was hoped 
would be accomplished before the cargoes should reach their destina- 
tion, the Chinese merchants being willing to pay for their market at 
that time only what the actual market conditions warranted — ^i. e., 
the New York value, less freight, insurance, etc., to that port. This 
statement also shows that Japan has also become a natural market for 
the Philippine product. This outlet has, however, been temporarily 
cut off by the war tax which went into effect in April of the present 
year, since which date no shipments have been made to that country. 

In this connection permit me to say that I fully realize the desira- 
bility of the closest trade relations between the United States and the 
Philippine Islands, with a view to extending our markets in the 
Orient, and to that end the absorption of Philippine products, so far 
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as that may be possible without interference with our home interests 
and industries; but when called upon to give my personal opinion 
before the committee as to the future of the Philippine sugar indus- 
try, and particularly in the event of the removal of the tariff upon 
such sugar into the United States, I deemed it my duty as a Govern- 
ment officer to give you my honest opinions and the best information 
at my command, based upon, a study of the subject during several 
years' residence on the ground, and I desire to emphasize now the 
opinion expressed in my former statement, that the natural market 
for Philippine sugar is China and Japan, and it will be absorbed in 
those countries at the values fixed by competition. The Chinese 
buyer is a resident merchant of the Philippines; he is well posted 
upon the values of the product in which he deals and has the daily 
>«iew York offers at hand for his guidance. \^^en the Philippine 
producer appears he (the Chinese merchant) simply bids the hignest 
market price less freight, other expenses of shipment, and the per- 
centage he Imows the trade will stand to the country from which the 
highest offer is received ; and the only option the producer has is to 
sell accordingly, ship on speculation, or hold for an advance. 

The shipments from the Philippine Islands to the United States 
during 1903-4 were such shipments (on speculation), and all resulted 
disastrously. Fortunately they were made by large holders, who 
could stand the loss. Had there been any advantage in them the 
small producer could not possibly have benefited thereby, as ship- 
ments to the United States are only made in shipload lots, and could 
not have been made by the average producer. One of the best-posted 
opponents of this bill has said that the Philippines stand in the same 
relation to China that Cuba stands with relation to the United States. 
It stands to reason that the Cubans will not send their sugar to China 
if they can satisfactorily dispose of it in their near-by market — the 
United States. Neither will the Filipinos send their product around 
either Cape Horn or the Cape of Good Hope upon a voyage of from 
four to eight months, to meet the requirements of a market where 
sugar is bought upon polarization and where they by experience 
have been led to believe they do not get just treatment from their 
agents and consignees, when they can sell their sugar on the ground 
for spot cash. 

So I say that beyond reasonable doubt the effect of the abolition 
of the import tax upon Philippine sugar in this country, no matter 
how much we should like to increase our trade relations with those 
islands, will result to a large extent merely in the raising of the offers 
of the resident Chinese buj^ers to correspond with the necessities of 
the market conditions brought about by the increased value of Phil- 
ippine sugars at ports of the United States. 

And while these conditions may not be entirely pleasing to us they 
afford the consolation that the removal of the tariff will not bring the 
Philippine product into competition with home-grown sugars. This 
being true, as I firmly believe, why should we not give the best friends 
we have and have always had in the Philippines all the benefit that 
lies in our power by completely removing the existing tax against 
their product ? 

Believing in the entire truth and consistency of this statement, and 
knowing that the sugar industry, which has been the support of thou- 
sands of the most industrious and loyal inhabitants of the islands 
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must be wiped out of existence unless relief is speedily given, I most 
earnestly ask your consideration of this subject. 

The commercial statement first above mentioned is hereto ap- 
pended : 

Commercial statement shounng the destination of sugar shipments from Iloilo, by 
* ' sugar years, ^ ' since 188 J^, 

[Long tons.] 



Season. 


United 

States. 


China. 


Japan. 


United 
King- 
dom. 


Canada. 


Total. 


1885 


87,207 
71,707 
67,401 
55,959 
84,647 
26,663 
37,152 
45,897 
50,431 
27,357 
a5,112 
57,854 
12,224 
27,997 
22,073 
2,000 
5,100 
2,550 
31.921 
20,893 


13,112 
9,555 
4,257 
7,372 
2,920 
13,351 
3,696 
30,085 
12,578 
6,519 
8,142 
18,728 
46,765 
52,509 
22,744 
23,126 
15,960 
62,914 
19,259 
38,826 


9,288 
2,255 
6,125 
3,484 
7,463 
24,802 
14,336 
45,152 
54,926 
34,698 
61,782 
34,990 
33,430 
42,711 
13,459 




109,607 


1886 






83,517 


1887 






77,783 


1888 




8,056 
14,728 
25,1^ 
29,670 

2,105 
16,560 
15,715 i 
12,580 

4,500 

7,150 1 


74,865 


1889 




109,758 


1890 




89,441 


1891 




84,854 


1892 




123,239 


1893 


• 3,126 

1,250 

1,834 

7,618 

28,173 

29,754 

8,114 

14,266 

20,372 

11,306 

31,261 

13,277 


137,630 


1894 


85,539 


1896 


109,450 


1896 


123,688 


1897 


127,742 


1898 


152,971 
66,390 


1899 




1900 . ... 




39,382 


1901 J 






41,432 


1902 


2,234 




79,004 


1903 




82,441 
77,346 


1904 


4,350 






1 





(2) The cost of shipping sugar to Hongkong, owing to competition, 
varies from $0.75 to $1.25 per ton, paid by Chinese buyer ; and to the 
United States, paid by shipper, is as follows : 

Shipping and export ^ $2. 16 

Interest . 75 

Marine insurance . 25 

Freight, 25 shillings, or, say 6. 25 

Total 9. 41 

(3) The import tax into the United States at present tariJff rates 
upon assorted Philippine sugar, in 1/8 No. 1, 2/8 No. 2, and 5/8 No. 3, 
is per ton (75 per cent of the Dingley schedule) $19.80. 

Very respectfully, 

Geo. R. CioLTON, 
Collector of Customs^ Iloilo^ P, /. 



[Supplementary to the statement of George R. Colton, collector of customs, Iloilo.] 

In compliance with the request of Mr. Williams to hand in a 
statement regarding the nationality, occupation, and number of the 
members of the Iloilo Chamber of Commerce and Agriculture, I have 
the honor to state that that organization was perfected within the 
last six months by the Filipino governor of Iloilo Province. It has 
a membership of about 100, the large majority of whom are native 
Filipinos, interested in the production of sugar. At the time of the 
organization of this body the old Iloilo Board of Trade was dis- 
banded, and most of its members (about 20), consisting of Ameri- 
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cans, Britons, and Germans, went into the new organization. The 
members who came in from the old board are engaged^ with a very few 
exceptions, in the general merchandise, importing, and exporting busi- 
ness at the port of Iloilo! The organization is, however, a distinct- 
ively agricultural one, representing especiallj^^ the interests of the 
Visayan sugar producers. 

In connection with this attention is further invited to the first part 
of my former statement with reference to this chamber. 
Very respectfully, 

Geo. R. Colton, 
Collector of Oustoms^ Iloilo. 



Brief presented to the Ways and Means Committee of the House 
of Representatives in reference to the Philippine tariff hill and the 
Philippine tohacco industry. 

Washington, D. C., January 30^ 1905, 

The undersigned, in representation of the tobacco growers, manu- 
facturers, and laborers in the Philippine Islands, respectfully asks 
the chairman and the gentlemen or the committee to consider the 
following statements before your report on the bill is finally drafted : 

That he only arrived in Washington on Saturday the 28th instant 
iust in time to present his memorial with all statistics and details 
bearing upon the tobacco industry in the Philippine Islands and to 
answer a few queries directed to him in the matter. 

That he has since read the statements made by the opponents to 
the bill in hearings during last week and finds that thereby the com- 
mittee have been furnished the most deplorable information about 
the conditions and possibilities of our industry. 

The undersigned can not but classify such misleading assertions 
as mere guesswork, emanating from the one-sided views of the 
authors, and stands by his figures and data, which are based on facts 
gained by a careful and exhaustive study of this industry in the 
islands. He respectfully urges that his statistics be accepted as 
absolutely reliable, and wishes to call attention to the fact that they 
were prepared independently from information received by the War 
]>epartment in recent cables from Manila. The latter more or less 
confirm his data. 

Special stress is again laid upon the following facts : 

Our industry is small and not capable of any expansion beyond 
the limit mentioned in the above-mentioned memorial. There is no 
additional suitable tobacco land to grow a marketable kind of leaf, 
and there is a decided lack of agricultural labor. We can not, under 
the most favorable circumstances, send more than 150,000,000 cigars 
per annum to the mother country, and this only after a number of 
years will have passed. Until then the annual exportation of our 
cigars to the United States, in case of free trade, would not exceed 
50,000,000 to 100,000,000. One hundred and fifty millions mean 2 
per cent of the number of cigars yearly consumed in the United 
States. 

Our cigars are not to be cheap, but will be paid the price which 
they are considered worth by the smoking public in the United States. 
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The benefit of the eventual rise in their value will go to the planter 
and the laborer. Ninety-five per cent of the entire tobacco cultiva- 
tion in the Philippine Islands are in the hands of the individual 
Filipino farmers. • 

Ai\e have no Chinese coolie labor, otherwise our hemp industry 
would not pav several dollars per day wages and still be m want of 
sufficient hancfs to prepare the fiber for the market. 

We raise 50,000,000 to 60,000,000 pounds of tobacco, of which 
more than 30,000,000 pounds must remain in the islands for do- 
mestic consumption. Of the remainder there may be about 12,000,000 
pounds fit for cigars, if the season is a favorable one. 

The passage of the Frye shipping bill and the introduction of the 
internal-revenue law in the Philippine Islands are illogical without 
allowing the islands to trade with the United States, and the Filipi- 
nos feel the grievous injustice done to them. 

We have made every effort of selling our cigars in the United States, 
but without result. 

A reduction of 50 per cent on the Dingley tariff would not bring us 
a step further toward the proposed end, for the duty would be still 
prohibitive. 

We, undersigned, assure the committee that with a reduction of only 
50 per cent no Manila cigars could be sold in the United States, and 
consequently no revenue oe raised, as intended by the passage of the 
original act of Congress of March 8, 1902. 

If free trade can not be granted to our products, nothing less than 
75 per cent reduction will be of any benefit to the tobacco industry in 
the Philippine Islands, which it is assumed is the purpose of the bill 
now before vour committee. 



Respectfully submitted. 



A. Determann, of Manila^ P. /. 



[From Fourth Annual Report of the Philippine Commission, 19(13.] 

Testimony taken at Malacnan Palace February 16\ 1903^ relative to 
the value of lands owned hy ths religious orders. 

Governor Taft. Is all this land rice land? 

Sefior Villegas. No, sir ; other crops are grown, such as sugar. 

Governor Taft. How much ought first-class sugar land to produce ? 

Sefior Villegas. From 25 to 30 pilons of sugar to a hectare. 

Governor Taft. How much does second-class sugar land produce ? 

Seiior Villegas. From 16 to 20 pilons. 

Archbishop Guidi. Explain to me why you have valued rice land 
above sugar-cane land, when it is known that the latter gives a more 
valuable product. 

Sefior Villegas. It is because they are higher lands than those of 
palay. 

Archbishop Guidi. Is it not true that the sugar-cane land gives a 
greater profit than rice land ? 

Seiior Villegas. No, sir; rice lands give a more valuable crop 
than sugar. 
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Governor Taft. Are the expenses of cultivating sugar greater than 
the expenses of cultivating rice? 

Senor Villegas. Yes, sir. 

Governor Taft. How do they differ ; how much ? 

Seiior Vili^gas. It is slight, but the difference consists in the using 
of machinery w^th sugar cane. 

* * « « « « « 

TESTIMONY OF SENOR JOSE LUZURIAGA, ME^IBER OF PHILIPPINE 

COMMISSION. 

Governor Taft. Senor Luzuriaga, you are a member of the Philip- 
pine Commission ? 

Senor Luzuriaga. Yes, sir. 

Governor Taft. You are a citizen of the province of Occidental 
Negros ? 

Senor Luzuriaga. Yes, sir ; of Bacolod, the capital. 

Governor Taft. You have lived in Occidental Negros, as I under- 
stand it, all your life ? 

Senor Luzuriaga. Yes, sir. 

Governor Taft. Do you own land in Negros ? 

Seiior Luzuriaga. Yes, sir; I am the owner of three estates which 
are devoted principally to the cultivation of sugar cane and also rice. 

Governor Taft. Are you familiar with the prices of sugar land per 
hectare in Occidental Negros ? 

Seiior Luzuriaga. Yes, sir ; I can testify on that matter. 

Governor Taft. How far from the sugar market is land in Negros? 

Seiior Luzuriaga. The local markets for the sugar grown on the 
estates in Occidental Negros are situated on the coast of that province. 
They are Silay, Saravia, Bacolod, Talisay, San Enrique, Bago, and 
Pontevedra, and, on the southern coast, Hog, all of which are maritime 
ports; but from these local markets the sugar is shipped to the cen- 
tral market, which is situated in the town of Iloilo. 

Governor Taft. Is it the habit of the vessels which carry the sugar 
to beach — come right up on the shore— and take the sugar from the 
estate directly to Iloilo ? 

Seiior Luzuriaga. In some cases the lorchas are able to come right 
up to the estate, but as a general rule the sugar is shipped from the 
coast itself, where the boats come right up to the coast and are loaded 
there and take the sugar to Iloilo. 

Governor Taft. How much is the ordinary gross product from a 
hectare of first-class sugar land ? 

Seiior Luzuriaga. That depends on the class of lands. Sugar 
lands are classified into first, second, and third class lands. The 
product of first-class lands — that is, of the superior lands — is 80 piculs 
jicr hectare. But it must be borne in mind that that is the product of 
a good year. It will not produce that in ordinary years. 

Governor Taft. I would like to ask you generally as to the classifi- 
cation of land. Do they classify land according to the production in 
the good years, when the conditions are all favorable, or according to 
the average through favorable and unfavorable years? 

Seiior Luzuriaga. As a general rule the classification is made on 
the basis of five years. It is calculated that in those five years one 
crop will be an extraordinarily good crop, two years will be ordinary 
crops, and two years bad crops. 
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Governor Taft. When you say first-class land will produce 80 
piculs a year, do you mean in a good year ? 

Senor Ltjzuriaga. Yes: I mean in a good year. The two years of 
average crops would produce about 60 piculs of sugar, and the two 
bad years I calculate would produce about 25 piculs; that is, on an 
average. 

Archbishop Guidi. Is it the custom to renew the seeding of the 
sugar cane every year ? 

Seiior Luzuriaga. In my estates I have always been accustomed to 
do so, but in certain parts of Negros, around Isabela, for instance, 
they do not renew the stalks for three years. 

Archbishop Guidi. Is this land not worth a great deal more? 

Senor Luzuriaga. It was owing to the fact that it was not so 
expensive to cultivate. 

Governor Taft. How much is sugar land worth to-day that pro- 
duces 80 piculs in a good year? 

Seiior Luzuriaga. That also depends on the quality of the sugar. 
There are four classes of sugar raised in the island of Negros — ^first, 
^cond, and third class, and the common or ordinary. At the present 
time they are getting an extraordinarily good price for the sugar. 
No. 1 sugar is worth in Iloilo as much as $6 a picul. There is a 
difference of 3 reals between No. 1 and No. 2 sugar, and from No. 2 
to No. 3 of 2 reals. 

Archbishop Guidi. I understood you to say that this was an ab- 
normal price paid this year, but from my understanding of the mat- 
ter, which I have based upon a reading of the newspapers, the reduc- 
tion of the Dingley tariff will have such an effect on the Philippines 
with regard to sugar culture that the price of sugar will go still 
higher. 

Seiior Luzuriaga. The opening of the United States market is 
only one factor in the situation. The price is governed more by 
supply and demand ; it depends altogether on the production of beet 
sugar in the United States and other places, and the production of 
cane sugar in Java, Cuba, and other countries. 

Archbishop Guidi. The sugar planters of the Philippines would 
have this advantage, that they could export their sugar to the United 
States market without paying any duties, and it would undoubtedly 
have the effect of raising the value of sugar land in the Philippines. 

Governor Taft. I want to speed the day when sugar can go from 
these islands into the United States, but the difficulty is that Congress 
has adjourned without passing such a law, and the reduction of 25 
per cent on the Dingley law has made no appreciable difference. 
The prospect of further reducing the Dingley tariff 50 per cent, so 
the merchants informed me the other day, had the effect of increas- 
ing the price of sugar, but with the failure to reduce the tariff the 
price of sugar, I presume, has fallen. 

Archbishop Guidi. But the fact that Congress has not denied that 
reduction in the tariff, but simply postponed action upon it, gives me 
to understand that there is a probability that Congress will in the 
future grant this reduction. At any rate, it is more reasonable to 
believe that the reduction will be granted than that it will not be 
granted. 

Governor Taft. I sincerely concur in that. I believe that Con- 
gress will do it at the next session. I shall be very much disap- 
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pointed if it does not reduce the duties on sugar and tobacco from the 
Philippines. But this is a little aside from the discussion. I wanted 
to get at the price of land in the Philippines at the present high price 
of sugar. 

Archbishop Guidi. The point I wish to make is this : Seiior Luzu- 
riaga has said that this was an abnormal and extraordinary price for 
sugar this year. This extraordinary and abnormal price will in the 
future be an ordinary price. 

Governor Taft. Wliat is the difference between the price of sugar 
in Xegros and the price in Iloilo ? 

Senor Luzuriaga. Fifty cents. 

Governor Taft. So that the price is $5.50 a picul on the land where 
it is produced ? 

Senor Luzuriaga. That was the price in the months of January 
and February, but now it has lowered a little. At present we can get 
only $4.60 for No. 1 sugar on the hacienda. 

(jovernor Taft. Let us take it in round figures, $5 a picul in Ne- 
gros. Would tliat mean that a hectare would produce 400 pesos a 
hectare value of the gross product ? 

Seiior Luzuriaga. Yes, sir. 

Governor Taft. What is that land which makes a otoss product of 
400 pesos a year in good years worth, as land is sold in Negros, per 
hectare ? 

Senor Luzuriaga. Owing to a very special condition of things 
down there, that land which produces 400 pesos a year per hectare is 
to-day worth not one-half of that sum. That is due to the special cir- 
cumstances down there and the lack of money. It simply involves 
the principle of supply and demand. 

Governor Taft. Do you laiow whether there is any greater lack of 
money in Cavite than in Negros ? 

Seiior Luzuriaga. I imderstand there is a great scarcity of money 
in Cavite Province, so much so that I have been given to understand 
that one half of the inhabitants there are engaged in robbing the 
other half. The lack of money is verj'^ much felt in Occidental Ne- 
gros, and it has had this effect on sugar cultivation, that one-fifth of 
the land is now devoted to sugar culture that has been devoted two 
years before. 

Archbishop Guidi. I take it that the present conditions that pre- 
vail in the islands are altogether abnormal, and I do not think we 
can base any argument on these abnormal conditions, because there 
may be a change any day. Perhaps to-morrow things may regulate 
themselves, and it is impossible to make any calculations on such an 
abnormal situation. 

Senor Luzuriaga. The trouble is that we have been living under 
these abnormal conditions four or five years and we are within them 
yet. 

Governor Taft. What, as a rule, is the price of first-class land in 
Negros to-day, per hectare ? 

Senor Luzuriaga. As a rule, from 100 to 150 Mexican pesos per 
hectare for first-class land. 

Archbishop Guidi. If these are the prices paid in these abnormal 
times, what was the land worth during normal times? 

Senor Luzuriaga. About 100 pesos. 
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Archbishop Guidi. Do you refer to the land here? Several wit- 
nesses have testified that the land was worth 200 pesos. 

Seiior Luzuriaga. My remarks applied to the island of Negros. 
I know a great many estates that are now advertised for sale in Negros. 
They are simply given away almost. 

Governor Taft. ATe there some sold there? Do you judge from 
the prices actually brought? 

Seiior Luzuriaga. Yes, sir. 

Governor Taft. Is your estimate based on that? 

Senor Luzuriaga. Yes, sir ; you can search the records down there 
and find my statements to be based on sales actually made. 

Govemoi; Taft. And I understand that for the purposes of grow- 
ing sugar Negros is just as convenient to the sugar market as 
Cavite — or is that so ? 

Seiior Luzuriaga. Yes, sir; that is true with regard to the markets, 
and I doubt whether there are any lands in Cavite that are as fertile 
and as good for sugar cultivation as in Negros. 

Governor Taft. How is it with reference to Pampanga ? 

Senor Luzuriaga. In Pampanga there are no lands that are equal 
in fertility or in productivity to those in Negros. I have seen some 
of the land in Pampanga. 

Governor Taft. Is Iloilo as convenient to Negros as Manila to 
Pampanga ? 

Seiior Luzuriaga. Yes, sir; the market of Iloilo is only about 
three hours away. 

Governor Taft. Is the expense of raising sugar, in pjroportion to 
the value of the product, greater or less than that of raising rice ? 

Senor Luzuriaga. Proportionately, the expense of cultivating 
sugar cane is much ffl-eater than cultivating palay. 

Governor Taft. What is the comparative expense of the two ? 

Seiior Luzuriaga. In good times in Negros we could produce 1 
picul of sugar at an expense of 3 pesos, Mexican. Now the expenses 
are very much greater, owing to the fact that the locusts have ap- 
peared down there, the cattle have all died, and the cultivation has 
to be done entirely by hand. The price of labor has also risen. 

Governor Taft. What do you calculate it is now ? 

Senor Luzuriaga. All expenses could be covered, I think, approxi- 
mately, by 4 pesos ; that is, including all expense of placing it in the 
market. 



Brief on behalf of the Michigan heet-sugar manufacturers. 

Secretary Taft, in presenting the question in favor of the reduc- 
tion of the present Dingley rates of Philippine products, in defining 
his position in reference thereto, makes the following statement : 

We are here to save the sugar planters and to help them back to that condition 
in which they were before 1898 and under the Spanish regime, where they en- 
Joyed a differential of 3 cents a pound on sugar imported into Spain over all the 
non-Spanish world, an advantage now wholly denied them." 

We have no doubt the conunittee were impressed as we were with 
the force and ability with which the honorable Secretary presented 
the case in support of the proposed bill in favor of the Philippine 
sugar planters. 
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It is unfortunate for the sugar interests of the United States that 
no member of the Cabinet feels that he can lend the weight and in- 
fluence of his high official position in defense of those interests. 

We must rest our cause with the committee on a simple presentation 
of the facts as brought out at the hearing, and must respectfully ask 
of you a patient and careful consideration of those facts and the 
effect they disclose this measure would have upon the interests of the 
farmers, farm laborers, and sugar manufacturers in the United 
States. 

It has been suggested during the hearing before the committee that, 
as the Philippine Islands are a part of the United States, it would be 
as inconsistent for the United States Government to impose tariff 
duties on articles coming from those islands into New York as it 
would be to impose such duties on articles going from the State of 
Ohio to the State of Pennsylvania. 

We beg to differ with this contention, and will briefly refer the 
committee to the reasons why the bill under consideration should not 
be approached from any such standpoint. 

1. The Supreme Court of the United States, in the Porto Rican 
cases, decided that the duty imposed by this Government on Porto 
Rican products coming into this country under similar tariff act to 
that now regulating importjitions from the Philippines was consti- 
tutional. 

No such decision would or could be made by that court with respect 
to duties imposed on articles going from the State of Ohio into the 
State of Pennsj'^lvania or on commerce between States or Territories 
within the borders of the United States. 

2. All the custom and internal-revenue taxes collected in the Phil- 
ippines, amounting during the past year to over $10,500,000, was paid 
into the Philippine treasury for the purposes of its government, and 
not one dollar thus collected remains in the Treasury of the United 
States for use in the United States. (See Januarv 24 proceedings, 
p. 8.) 

No State or Territory within the boundaries of the United States 
was ever thus favored. 

3. All of the present tariff duties collected upon^ articles imported 
from the Philippines being transferred from the United States Treas- 
ury into the Philippine treasury for the support of the Philippine 

fovernment become in effect an export duty for the benefit of the 
Philippine government, and to this extent exempts the Filipinos from 
direct taxation in support of their own government. 

No State or Territory within the boundaries of the United States 
was ever thus favored by this Government. 

4. The present Administration, speaking through the Secretary of 
War, in the proceedings before this committee on January 28, an- 
nounces as its policy that the Philippine Islands are not to be retained 
by the United States Government for a longer period of time than 
may be necessary to fit them for self-government, and they are then to 
be turned loose, so to speak, as an independent and foreign govern- 
ment. 

No State or Territory within the boundaries of the United States 
has ever been thus treated. When some of the States within our 
borders claimed they had a right to thus separate themselves from the 
jurisdiction of the United States and form a separate foreign govern- 
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ment of their own, it precipitated one of the bloodiest wars known to 
modern history, and the principle was established by the highest 
human tribunal, the resort to arms, that no part of the territory of 
the United States had a right to secede or withdraw itself from' the 
Union of States. 

We think we have a right to assume that the committee will ap- 
proach this subject from an entirel^v different standpoint. 

In the consideration of this subject we hope and expect this com- 
mittee, or at least the Republican members of the same, will view 
the question from the standpoint of Republican principles — ^that is, 
the principles of protecting the American laborers and the producers 
of wealth within the United States from the competition of the 
underpaid, poorly fed, and poorly clothed laborer of tropical countries. 
And to this end, in considering this measure, will give due weight to 
such of the evidence as assists them in arriving at a question or what 
amount of protection is necessary adequately to protect the American 
sugar interests as against the Filipino laborers and sugar producers. 

LABOR COST PER DAY IN SUGAR PRODUCTION IN THE UNITED STATES AND 

PHILIPPINES. 

The beet-sugar industry pays for its labor in the field from $1.50 
to $2.50 per day, and even more than that in the factory. (See Janu- 
ary 24 hearing, p. 5.) 

The Louisiana sugar industry pays for its labor in the field about $1 
per day during the grinding season, the teamsters and loaders getting 
from $1.25 to $1.75 per day. (See January 26 hearing, p. 11.) 

It may be taken for granted that the average price for labor in 
the sugar industry in the United States is at least $1.50 per day. The 
Philippine sugar industry pays the following scale of wages: Com- 
mon laborers m the factory, 50 cents to $1.25 per week and three 5- 
cent meals per day. Sugar makers (only two in each factory), 50 
cents to $1 per day. Field labor, 20 cents and two 5-cent meals a day. 
(See January 27 hearings, p. 10.) 

It may be taken for granted that the average price for labor in the 
sugar industry in the Philippine Islands, as stated by Secretary Taft 
in January 28 hearing, is 20 cents per day and two 5-cent meals, or 
an equivalent of 30 cents per day. 

LABOR COST PER 100 POUNDS SUGAR IN PHILIPPINES AND UNITED STATES. 

The highest cost of sugar made in the Philippines is that given by 
Secretary Taft (see proceedings of January 28), in which he gives 
the cost as $28 per ton of 2,^0 pounds, or $1.25 per 100 pounds. 
This equals the cost of four and one-sixth days' labor at 30 cents per 
day. 

The cost of producing beet sugar in the United States is $4 per 
100 pounds (see January 23 hearing, p. 6; January 28 hearing, p. 
28 ; January 24 hearing, p. 42 ; January 28 hearing, p. — , Colorado 
cost $4) , equaling two ana two-thirds days' labor at $1.50 per day. 

The above cost figures, both Philippine and beet sugars, are based 
upon the labor cost alone and are exclusive in each case of interest 
upon investment, depreciation of plant, etc. 

If the beet-sugar producer could obtain his labor at the same cost 
as the Philippine producer — ^viz, 30 cents per day, each 100 pounds 
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of sugar taking two and two-thirds days to produce — it would cost 
80 cents as against $1.25 in the Philippines. 

The committee must, however, bear in mind the fact that sugar 
produced in the United States from beets is refined granulated sugar, 
while the sugar produced in the Philippines is a low-grade raw 
sugar. For a complete comparison the charge for refining should 
be added to the cost of sugar in the Philippines, which diarge is 
approximately 60 cents per 100 pounds, thus making the labor 
cost of Philippine granulated sugar $1.85 as against 80 cents for 
Michigan and Colorado refined sugar based upon the Philippine 
wage scale of 30 cents per day. 

This proves that the beet-sugar area of the United States can 
compete with the Philippines in the production of sugar if the labor 
conditions are equalized between the two countries by an adequate 
protective tariff, which we estimate should be at least $1.75 per 100 
pounds for granulated sugar, the present rate being three- fourths 
of the Dingley tariff rate of $1.95 per 100 pounds. 

The proponents of this measure nial{:e the following claims: The 
cost of sugar in the Philippines, $1.25 per 100 pounds (see Secretary 
Taft's proceedings, January 28) ; interisland freight to port of 
shipment, 12^ cents per 137^ pounds, equal to 9 cents per 1,000 pounds 
(see Colonel Edwards's statement, January 27 hearing, p. 11) ; 
freight rate and insurance from lloilo to New York, $6.80 per long 
ton, equal to 30 cents per 100 pounds (see Colonel Edwards's state- 
ment, January 27 hearing, p. 12) ; average rate of duty under pro- 
posed law, 31.8 cents per 100 pounds (see Colonel Edwards's state- 
ment, January 27 hearing, p. 7). 

This makes the total cost of Philippine sugar, duty paid, delivered 
in New York, $1,958 per 100 pounds. If to this we add the usuall}'* 
accepted cost of refining, viz, 60 cents per 100 pounds, we have the 
cost of this as refined sugar f. o. b. New York $2,558 per 100 pounds. 

We believe Secretary Taft has placed the first cost of sugar in the 
Philippines full higher than the iburden of proof in the case would 
warrant. 

Before the Senate Philippine Conmiittee (pp. 364-365) the agent 
of the interior department of the Philippines testified that the cost 
of making sugar in the islands is 02^ cents per 100 pounds. An agent 
of the United States Agricultural Department (see January 24 hear- 
ings, p. 21) shows that the average cost on 7 sugar plantations was 
74.4 cents per 100 pounds. It is a well-known fact that in Cuba, 
where the labor cost is from two to two and one-half times as great 
as in the Philippines, the cost of making 96 per cent sugar is less than 
$1 per 100 pounds, ft is therefore reasonable to suppose that with 
modern methods and machinery and the Philippine wage scale the 
low-grade raw sugar of the Philippines can be produced at less than 
75 cents per 100 pounds. If this is true, the cost of refined sugar 
made from Philippine raws will be about $2 per 100 pounds f, o. b. 
New York. 

The beet-sugar makers of the United States pay the farmer from 
$2.33 to $2.50 per 100 pounds for the sugar which they extract from 
the beets. This is the price paid for the beets delivered in the shed 
before the beets go into the factory. To this must be added the 
entire cost of manufacturing, making the cost of the finished product 
$4 per 100 pounds. (See January 24 hearings, pp. 40-52.) 
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One need be neither a prophet nor a philosopher to see how such 
competition will eventually destroy the domestic sugar industry in 
the TJnited States. 

BEET-SUGAR FACTORY AGAINST PHIIilPPlNE SUGAR FACTORY. 

Considerable stress seems to have been laid by the committee upon 
the fact that in the cost of $1.25 per 100 pounds for Philippine sugar 
no allowance is made for interest upon the investment or depreciation 
of plant. 

The same items have been omitted from the $4 per 100 pounds cost 
of beet sugar. 

There is, however, this difference : A beet-sugar factory costs from 
$600,000 to $1,000,000, depending upon its size and capacity, while, 
on the other hand, the complete cost of a Philippine sugar factory in 
many instances does not exceed $1,600. (See testimonj of Brig. Gen. 
Robert P. Hughes before Senate Committee on the Philippines, under 
date February 26, 1902, pp. 634-535.) 

It also appears from the report of the War Department on the 
commerce of the Philippine Islands, of date November, 1901, at page 
419— 

That the large sugar estates of Luzon :md Negros possess nothing but the 
most antiquated machinery ; yet even with these sugar is grown to advantage 
and marlieted at a profit. 

DANGERS TO UNITED STATES SUGAR PRODUCERS THROUGH PROPOSED 
TARIFF LEGISLATION^. 

Secretary Taft assures the committee that there is no danger to the 
United States sugar producers through this legislation. He also 
gives a very grapjhic description of the sugar business and labor con- 
ditions in the Philippines. 

The sugar producers opposing this measure are not alarmed so 
long as present conditions and present methods of sugar production 
in the Philippines obtain. We fear that the enactment of the law 
under consideration still further reducing the Dingley tariff on sugar 
84.1 cent per 100 pounds, and not one-third of a cent, as Secretary 
Taft stated to the committee on January 28, will make the su^r 
industry in the Philippines so attractive that it will induce outside 
capitalists to enter that field with modem methods and modem ma- 
chinery and so increase the production of sugar and decrease its cost 
that ite sale in the United States will destroy the domestic beet and* 
cane sugar industry. 

The same argument advanced by SecretgyTy Taft was urged in 
favor of the reduction of duty on sugar coming from Cuba, and we 
were assured during the consideration of that treaty that no great 
increase in Cuba's sugar crop would follow the 20 per cent reduction 
in the tariff on exports from Cuba. 

By reference to table in January 27 proceedings, page 7, it appears 
that Cuban sugar importations into the United States increased 
from 440,000 tons in 1902, when the treaty was under consideration, 
to 1,232,045 tons in 1904, but two years thereafter. This increase 
was largely brought about by the investment of foreign capital, 
and the adoption of modern methods and machinery. Investments 
now being made in plantations and sugar houses in Cuba warrant the 
belief that within three years, at most, that island will supply all 
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the surplus sugar that we require in the United States in excess of 
our domestic production from cane and beets. 

We know of no way to judge the future but by the past. We fear 
that the history of su^ar production in Cuba will repeat itself in 
the Philippine Islands if this bill becomes a law, and that the pres- 
ent w^age scale in the beet and cane sugar industry in the United 
States can not be maintained against such competition. 

It seems perfectly plain that this is the exact condition that Secre- 
tary Taft is desirous of bringing about in the Philippine Islands, He 
said in his examination before the Senate Philippine Committee, 
page 173: 

Senator Blrbovvs. Aside from railroads, what advantages would franchises 
be In the development of the Islands — I mean in other lines of industry? 

Secretary Taft. A franchise to an agricultural company — I know of a num- 
ber — accompanie(l by a right to purchase something of the public domain would 
bring a great deal of capital to the islands, if we can judge from the statements 
made to us by those who are interested. 

Senator Bubrows. For what purpose? 

Secretary Taft. For the raising of sugar, etc. 

In answer to a question by Senator Culbertson during same hear- 
ing (see p. 252), inquiring whether Secretary Taft did not think 
it would be better to sell agricultural lands in small bodies to actual 
settlers. Secretary, then Governor, Taft, said : 

I don't think so. Of course w.e want a homestead law and a preferential sale 
to actual settlers, but in order to develop the country in agriculture to which 
the country is best (idapted there ought to be large tracts open to purchase which 
will attract capital. For instance, take the sugar industry. We hope that 
may be largely developed, but it needs a very heavy investment of capital, and 
unless it can control large tracts it won't come in. 

Again, on same hearing, in answer to a question by Mr. Williams, 
of Illinois (see p. 274 of the record), inquiring as to what limita- 
tions as to quantity of lands that could be purchased he would sug- 
gest. Secretary Taft replied : 

With reference to the sugar lands, I understand that in Cuba there are 
plantations of 20,000 acres. The limitation suggested in this bill is 5,000 acres. 
I think that is too small. 

It thus appears that the conditions sought to be brought about by 
Secretary, then Governor, Taft was at that time the very thing we 
now fear; that is, capitalists holding large plantations and with 
modern methods and modern machinery, making large quantities of 
cheap sugar for export to the United States, the same as Cuba has 
been doing since the treaty reducing the tariff on her products. 

Secretary Taft, on January 28, in this hearing, reiterated his desire 
to bring about this same result through this legislation. 

Governor Taft was not successful in obtaining the legislation then 
asked for, which was to allow the sale of large tracts of government 
lands to corporations in the Philippines at government prices. This 
is the reason, as we gather it, why he is now seeking to bring about 
the same conditions of inducing large sugar investments in the 
islands by reducing the tariff on sugar to such an extent as to en- 
able the investors to purchase the higher-priced cultivated lands, now 
held by private owners, and on which there is no limit to the quan- 
tity a single person or corporation can hold, the price of which, as 
Secretary Taft gave it on Saturday last before this committee, is 
from $20 to $30 per acre. 
D p p— 05 19 
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LABOR QUESTION IN THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 

It is urged as a reason why the passage of this bill will not injure 
the American sugar industry that there is a scarcity of efficient labor 
in those islands. 

We find in the summary of commerce of the Philippine Islands, 
Report of the War Department of July, 1901, the following state- 
ment: 

One of the advantages possessed by the Philippine sugar planter is that he can 
hire help very cheaply. The average farm hand will work for 10 cents per day 
and board himself. Native boys may be hired still cheaper. The Chinese 
coolies overrun the farming sections and they are first-rate laborers, steady, and 
reliable, working for about 8 cents per day. 

It is well known to a member of this committee that in the beet 
fields of California the most efficient laborers are the Chinese and 
Japanese. In the contest spoken of during this hearing, when prizes 
were offered bv the San Bernardino Agricultural Society for the best 
three 10-acre fields of beets, the three prizes, first, second, and third, 
was each won by Chinamen, the best 10 acres of beets producing some 
22 tons to the acre, averaging something like 25 per cent of sugar in 
the beet, 

In the report of Governor Taft, being Philippine Commission Re- 
port, November 1, 1902, he attaches a statement from Maj. J. B. 
AlsMre, quartermaster in charge of United States transport service, 
showing tiiat Philippine labor was more efficient than Chinese ; that 
there was no difficulfv in securing an abundance of good labor ; that 
this labor is very efficient; that the Filipino will work nights and 
Sundays without extra pay; that they can do as much and as hard 
work as any laborers in tne Orient. 

Also under the same subject in reports attached to the Philippine 
Commission report, by Capt. F. H. Grant, Capt. H. W. French, Adam 
Nedar, army transport service, and others, it is shown that Philippine 
labor is more efficient than Chinese, and that it is cheaper and better 
in every way. 

With a population of from 8,000,000 to 10,000,000 people, the quali- 
fications as laborers mentioned in these reports, we hardly think this 
committee would be warranted in assuming that enough labor could 
not be procured to make the sugar business in the Philippine Islands 
an attractive proposition to capitalists, even much more so than in 
Cuba, with its nigher-priced labor. 

Aside from the statement made by Secretary Taft, the only evidence 
offered in favor of the pending bill before this committee were certain 
statements made and tables submitted by Colonel Edwards, of the 
War Department, which tables we do not dispute, and also the state- 
ments made by Colonel Colton, collector of customs at the port of 
Iloilo. 

Colonel Colton's whole argument is based upon the proposition that 
the passage of this bill will in no way affect the importations of 
sugar into the United States from the Philippine Islands; that the 
benefit those who favor this measure expect to receive from its passage 
is the assistance it will afford them in obtaining a higher price for 
their sugar in the ports of China and Japan. 

Without conceding that the passage of this bill would have such 
an effect, we respectfully submit to this committee the question as 
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to whether, in their wisdom, a scheme of this kind for the avowed 
purpose of bulling a foreign market for the benefit of the Philippine 
«ugar planter, and especially in countries where we are at pjeace and 
now striving to build uj) trade relations, is entirely compatible with 
the dignity of the American Congress or is within the governmental 
powers delegated to Congress by the Constitution. 

Watts S. Humphhey. 

F. R. Hathaway. 



In rehuttal. 

In behalf of the American Cane Growers' Association I am 
authorized by our board of managers to file this brief in rebuttal of 
statements made by the honorable the Secretary of War, and others ; 
and, by agreement formally ratified, to submit same as a part of the 
record of the hearings which were concluded on January 28, 1905. 

The honorable Secretary spoke without complete knowledge of the 
possibilities of agriculture in the islands. He picked out the most 
imfortunate illustration to enforce his argument against the rapid 
expansion of the sugar industry in the Philippine Islands. He said 
that only one section of the island of Negros could ever be put under 
cane, so that the expansion of the sugar industry on that island would 
be restricted. 

That sort of a song was sung to us when Hawaiian Islands wanted 
extension of reciprocity in 1887. We were told that all the lands 
were taken up on the wet side and no cane could grow on the dry 
side. So the reciprocity treaty was renewed on the ground that 
120,000 tons of Hawaiian Island sugar, more or less, could not hurt 
anybody, and would help the Pacific coast people, who at. that time 
had only one beet-sugar factory (Alvarado, I think) in operation. 
I well remember how seriously Dr. J. Mott Smith, who represented 
the islands at our cotton exposition in 1884-85, dwelt upon the 
fact (?), and how firmly I relied upon his statement, even though I 
Imew he was not a doctor at all, but only a dentist, and that he was a 
*' Knight of the Royal Order of Kalaninuiahilapalapa." Now, to-day, 
the lands on the leeward or dry side of the islands produce 6 tons of 
sugar to the acre, against only 3^ to 4 tons on the windward side. 
Wliat is true of the Hawaiian Islands is true of Negros, and as 
Negros has an area of over 4,800 square miles — say, 3,000,000 acres — 
the honorable Secretary has evidently gone wide of the mark where 
he speaks of the sugar product of the Philippine group not being a 
menace. . . 

Then take Colonel Edwards's talk. He is certainly above suspicion 
in every way, yet so little is he familiar with commercial affairs that 
he submits, through Colonel Colton, a petition from the Iloilo 
Chamber of Commerce and Agriculture, dated November 26, 1904, 
which defines the picul as equal to 140 pounds, and then he pro- 
ceeds to make an argument, in which he says the picill is 137^ pounds. 
T do not suppose it makes any difference to a quartermaster and com- 
missary whether we get 140 or 137i pounds per picul, but on a cargo 
of 5,000 tons of sugar the loss in weight would be nearly 2 per cent — 
say, 200,000 pounds of sugar — which no merchant would regard as 
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inconsiderable by any means. This evidently grows out of the fact 
that 100 pounds Spanish nearly equal 102 pounds English. On page 
11 you will find a statement that interisland freight is $12.50 per 
picul. It should be 12^ cents. 

Next appeared Colonel Col ton, of whom Colonel Edwards said : 

He was drafted into the civil part of tlie service — became deputj^ coUector of 
customs for the whole Philippine Islands — some two or three years ago ; was 
transferred as collector of the port of Iloilo, whence 97 per cent of all sugar 
exported from the islands is shipped, etc. 

Now, at last, w^e had a man before us who, as a former banker and 
merchant, we could look to for enlightenment. Plow did he acquit 
himself? He first stated that the cane was planted every year, as a 
matter of fact. As an actual fact, the cane planted in the tropics 
<loes not arrive at maturity for from fourteen months on. In the 
Hawaiian Islands, as I stated, 13,000 acres being left to grow^ from 
the stubbles, 70,000 acres onh^ of "' plant cane " are cut annually" out 
of a total of 150,000 acres devoted to cane. Now, unless Colonel 
Colton managed to plant cane in fields where it was already not only 
growing, but approaching maturity, his statement won't hold Avater. 

On page 32 he stated that he knew this fabt (?) of his own knowl- 
edge, and on page 39 says : " ily understanding is that they are ' able 
to' (not 'do') plant the same field every year." Colonel Colton 
went to the islands as lieutennnt-colonel of the First Nebraska Regi- 
ment; evidently he confuses sugar cane wdth sorghum, which latter 
is planted on the same ground every year in Kansas. 

I am sorry to have to upset his testimony, for I am sure he meant 
well, but the Ways and Means Committee certainly should not depend 
upon such statements as those made by him. Through Mr. Williams 
of Mississippi I asked lieutenant-colonel, now citizen Colton, if he 
knew the number, nationality, and occupation of the members of the 
Iloilo Chamber of Commerce and Agriculture. (See p. 33, January 
27.) He replied : " Yes, sir." When asked, " Will you hand that in 
to the stenographer?" he replied : " Yes, sir," but did not say when he 
would do so. I hope the Committee on Ways and Means will wait 
until they get the list, for on page 375 of the monthly report of the 
Bureau of Insular Affairs, published under the seal of the War De- 
partment, I find this language : "^The sale of cotton goods is almost 
wholly with the English houses to-day." " The handling of hemp, 
which is the largest export of these islands, is almost wholJy confined 
to foreign houses." " The American business man in the islands has 
really, up to this time, done very little to make and influence trade. '^ 
On the same page the writer intimates that the American merchant 
(God save the mark) had opportunities " for making quick and lar^e 
profits out of American soldiers, which had a bad enect upon Ameri- 
can methods of doing business." 

Unles it can be shown that the man who wrote the above was named 
Ananias and yet found enough credence with the Insular Bureau to 
have his statement presented under the seal of the War Department, 
I think the Committee on Ways and Means ought to go slow on Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Colton's statement. It may have some weight with 
the War Department, but I don't think it would have any at all with 
the Department of Agriculture, or with the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor. I offered to file with you the excerpts from the 
printed reports from the Insular Bureau, but there seeixied to be some 
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objection, so I withdrew the request. I took the liberty of asking the 
Bureau to send those of 1903 to Mr. Curtis. I hope he has tnem. 
Every statement made by me is upon my own knowledge, upon the 
records of the War Department, or the Treasury Department, upon 
the data supplied and statements made by Messrs. Willett & Gray, of 
New York, who appeared before you in the person of Mr. Wallace P. 
Willett, or confirmed by Dr. William C. Stubbs, for many years the 
director of our Louisiana Experiment Stations, who visited the Ha- 
waiian Islands three years ago as special agent of our Agricultural 
Department, and who is known throughout the South as a chemist, 
an agriculturist, and geologist of no mean standing. Doctor Wiley 
was out of town, or I have no doubt his vast fund of information 
<5ould have been drawn upon for your enlightenment. 

The gentleman who appeared before you from the Philippines, 
if you remember, was thought to be far away, and if I had not in- 
formed Mr. Hill, of Connecticut, that his name was on the register of 
the Arlington Hotel, might probably have been relegated to the 
shades of innocuous desuetude. He was called, and presented a memo- 
rial prepared during his voyage to this country, and if the voyage 
had been longer, I doubt not but that the memorial would have been 
lengthened out to a greater lineal dimension. Alas ! All it had was 
linear dimension. Breadth and thickness it surely lacked,. so far as 
sugar was concerned. 

As to Philippine sugar seeking China for a market, in the year 
1903 there was shipped 540,880 piculs to this country and 892,074 
piculs to China and Japan, and New York importers tell me that 
already projects are on foot for building central factories in the 
islands, and should the concession be given by Congress to the extent 
of even 50 per cent these projects will mature, much to the detriment 
of the beet-sugar producers of the West, and later on to the refiners 
on the Pacific coast. This is obvious, since Japan now seeks her sup- 
ply in the Mexican market, as the Japanese minister to Mexico 
declares in clipping attached, marked " Exhibit A." 

In confirmation of above and of my statement that the Cuban does 
not get the full benefit of the 20 per cent concession under the reci- 
procity treaty, I cite an independent witness, the Sugar TTsers' Jour- 
nal, London, January, 1905, clipping attached marked " Exhibit B." 
and this witness is also in flat contradiction of Secretary Taft's 
statement on page 11, as follows: 

Now I do not think it reiiuires any profound knowledge of economics or 
prices to know tbat where the domestic demand exceeds the domestic supply 
by 1,847,000 tons, the price which will prevail in that market will be deter- 
mined by the price at which the foreign supply can be sold over the tariff wall. 
Part of it, of course, comes over the tariff wall at a reduction of 20 per cent. 
That is the amount produced in Cuba. The rest comes over the tariff wall at 
100 per cent. It would- seem to any reasonable person that the introduction^ 
Into this market at any price, at any profit, of 83,000 tons in the face of an' 
importation of 3,847,000 tons would not have an appreciable effect upon the 
domestic price. That is the conclusion reached by the use of ordinary arith- 
metic and the knowledge of the rule of three. 

I approach my conclusion with the language I first addressed to 
this committee in 1900, quoted from Lord Tennyson : 

Yet I hold thro* all the ages one eternal purpose runs. 

And the thoughts of men are widened with the process of the suns. 
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Let the Department of Agriculture enlighten you upon the condi- 
tions of agriculture in the Philippines. . I^t the Department of 
Commerce and Labor enlighten you upon the two subjects which it 
plainly was organized to explore and define, and then, long before 
the shipping laws extend to the possessions, loftg before June, 1906. 
your committee will be in possession of data which have the virtue of 
accuracy and the value of authority. " The business of the country 
is now carried on in a way of which the founders of the Constitution 
could by no possibility have had any idea." Such was the language 
of Mr. Roosevelt at the Union League dinner in Philadelphia last 
night. That anv part of it should be carried on by the War Depart- 
ment can only be the idea of a " finisher " of triat great charter. 
Hallam well defines the cause which led to the fall of the early 
Italian Republics. " They fell," says he, " because they ceased to 
feel the generous disdain of one man's will, which is to repub- 
lican government what chastity is to woman — a conservative prin- 
ciple — ^never to be argued upon nor submitted to the calculations of 
utility." • 

Respectfully submitted, for the American Cane Growers' Associa- 
tion. 

D. D. COLCOCK 

Secretary and Treas^irer. 
Washington, D. C., January 3J, 1905. 



Exhibit A. 

[From the Mexico (Mexico) Herald.] 

A new sugar market — Japan stands ready to receive Meoinco^s sur- 
plus — Japanese minister says his counti*y must seek a new source, 
and intimates that Mexico now has the opportunity. 

There promises to be a good market for Mexican sugar in the Em- 
pire of Japan. 

The Herald recently announced the arrival in this city of a commis- 
sioner of the Japanese Government, Mr. Tomasada Asada, a promi- 
nent member of the administration of the island of Formosa, for the 
purpose of studying all questions relating to the production and 
exportation of sugar of this Republic. 

Mr. K. Soughimoura, the Japanese minister to Mexico, when seen 
by a Herald representative, stated that the visit of the commissioner 
was directly concerned with the project entertained by the Japanese 
Government of suggesting to the sugar growiBrs and exporters of 
* Mexico the Japanese market as likely to prove a profitable field for 
the shipment of the surplus sugar of this country. It is also under- 
stood that the Government in question is willing to offer all reasonable 
encouragement for the opening up of trade relations between the two 
countries in this commodity. 

Japan [said the minister] is a heavy consumer of sugar, the per capita con- 
sumption being over 12 pounds. The Japanese Empire produces only about one- 
tenth of the home needs, and it is now a question of securing the best supply 
from abroad at the best terms. 
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The heaviest part of the deficiency is made up with beet sugar from Euro- 
pean countries, Germany having in recent years the bulk of the business. 

Some of the great cane-producing lands which are much nearer to Japan than 
Mexico are virtually excluded from the trade for econoiftic reasons of various 
kinds. Thus Hawaii, which is not much more than half the distance from 
Japan than Mexico is, does not appeal to our market, inasmuch as, being United 
States territory and having an open door to the United States and a market 
that guarantees excellent prices, it naturally turns all its attention to the parent 
nation. 

NATIONS ABE FBIENDLY. 

The relations between Japan and Mexico have always been of the best, and 
recently they have been growing in cordiality, so that our country is Inclined 
to look with a most favorable eye on the strengthening of the bonds that would 
be bound to ensue from a large exportation from this Republic of an important 
staple such as sugar. 

An idea of the value of the market that might be entered by the sugar plant- 
ers of Mexico may be gained by a consideration of the quantity of the article 
that is brought in from other lands. The following figures show the value in 
Mexican money of the sugar imported into Japan in the year 1903 : 

Raw sugar : 

Belgium $465, 111 

China 1, 032, 245 

Dutch Indies 9, 548, 290 

Germany 306, 368 

Hongkong 589, 468 

Philippines . 2, 864, 288 

Other countries 11, 356 

Total 14, 817, 135 

Refined sugar : 

Austria and Hungary 2,^88, 706 

Belgium 14, 663 

Germany 2, 466, 889 

Hongkong 950, 282 

Philippines 22, 013 

Russia 159, 296 

United States 27, 519 

Other countries 19, 538 

Total 6, 148, 906 

It will be seen from this table that Japan took, in the year 1903, almost 
$21,000,000 worth of foreign sugar, and it will be seen that the exporting 
nations cover a wide range. With the increase and fixity of the value of the 
Mexican dollar there seems to be no valid reason why sugar growers in Mexico 
should not henceforth do a profitable business with the Japanese Empire. 

The figures I have just given show merely the money value of the sugar im- 
ported into Japan. They may be supplemented by stating the amount of sugar 
represented by the figures, and this is readily done by taking some statistics 
just issued by the minister of finance of Japan. Thus it is declared that for the 
year 1902, the latest recorded, the average p^ice of imported white- sugar was 
|l2.28, Mexican money, per 100 kin., or slightly over 132 pounds avoirdupois, 
and that the average value of the imported brown or raw sugar was $9.67 per 
300 kin. These values would seem to be fairly enticing for sugar men of this 
country. 

Nor were these figures in any way exceptional for that particular year, as in 
no year as far back as 1897 has the white sugar fallen lower than $12.30 per 
100 kin., and in no year since 1898 has the raw fallen under $7.30i As for the 
money value of sugar imported previous to 3903, it was in 1902 about $14,- 
500,000, in 1901 about $33,500,000, and in 1900 about $26,600,000. The figures, 
I believe, will speak for themselves, and they ought to prove interesting reading 
for those in the Republic of Mexico who are concerned in any large way in 
the sugar business. 
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Exhibit B. 

A memorandum Jias been circulated throughout the British West 
Indies pointing out that the Canadian prices are based on those in 
New York. 

On the price paid Cuba the New Yoiiv refiner bases his price for all other 
centrifugal sugar. On the New York prices the Halifax refiner bases his prices 
for British West Indies sugar. Therefore Halifax is paying for British West 
Indies sugar a figure much l>elow the parity of beet, even after allowing 10 
shillings per ton for rebate on duties. In consequence of the bounty paid by 
the United States to Cuban sugars New York is no longer a profitable market 
for the sugar of British West Indies, nor can Canada be, if her prices are based 
on bounty-fed Cuban sugar, instead of on the price of beet. Under these cir- 
cumstances it would be well for us to see what the United Kingdom market will 
do for us next season. 



Ebbitt House, 

Washington, D. C.j Febncary 4^ 1905, 
The Committee ox Wa-^s and Means, 

House of Representatives, Washhigton, D, C, 
Gentlemen : \\^e herewith submit a further statement covering 
additional reasons as to why, in our judgment, H. E. bill No. 17752, 
Fifty-eighth Congress, third session, should not be favorably re- 
ported by your honorable committee, and wo respectfuUv request 
that this statement be printed as a part of the hearings on this bill. 
Respectfully, yours, 

Tru:man G. Palmer, 
JSeeretary Aitierican Beet Sugar Association. 



The American Beet Sugar Association most solemnly protests 
against reducing the present rate of dut}^ imposed upon sugar coming 
from the Philippine Islands to the United States, as proposed in 
H. R. bill No. 17752, now under consideration by your honorable 
committee. 

We are opposed to this measure, first, because its enactment into 
law would prevent the further development of the home industry 
and greatly cripple or ruin the j)resent American sugar industry and 
prevent the production on American farms of the $140,000,000 worth 
of sugar which we now annually import; second, because while the 

Sroduction of sugar in the Philippines is shown to be one of the least 
esirable croos for the Filipino people and has been proven to be one 
of the most desirable crops that can be produced oh American farms, 
and that to arid America it is worth more as a surplus crop than all 
other crops combined ; third, because it would be a complete violation 
of the distinct pledges made to the home industry by the dominant 
party, on the strength of which pledges American citizens have in 
good faith invested in the home industry some $40,000,000; fourth, 
because during the past two years the changed conditions of the sugar 
world have robbed the measure of all its force as a " relief measure," 
as it was called when first introduced two years ago ; fifth, because it 
has not been shown to be a measure designed to help the Filipino 
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people, but to aid the would.*be exploiters of the Philippine Islands ; 
sixth, because the evidence before this committee would indicate that 
the measure would be positively and irretrievably detrimental to the 
interests of the people whom the supporters of the measure profess to 
wish to help ; seventh, because the enactment into law of this measure 
would so stimulate the production of sugar in the Philippine Islands 
as to again upset the equilibrium of the world's sugar production, as 
it was upset by the European bounties, which caused an overproduc- 
tion of a million tons a year and temporarily paralyzed the industry 
in all other portions of tne world. 

CX)ST OF PRODUCTION. 

AVliile the evidence presented to this committee favoring the pas- 
sage of this bill has come from the honorable Secretary of War, who 
was governor of the Philippine Islands for a period of four years; 
from Colonel Colton, who has been a Government official in those 
islands for the past six years, and from Colonel Edwards, who has 
been Chief of the Bureau of Insular Affairs of the War Department 
for many years past, we would most respectfully assert that none of 
these gentlemen has presented to this committee any detailed re- 
liable information as to the actual cost of producing sugar in the 
Philippine Islands, and hence no evidence to warrant the off-hand 
statement that the su^ar planters of those islands are in need of the 
aid prayed for in this bill; and furthermore, that the statements 
made in favor of the bill are at such variance with known facts and 
with each other as to give the committee no real light on the true 
situation. 

Commissioner Luziaraga is, as we remember, the only Philippine 
sugar planter quoted by the honorable Secretary of War, and in 
quoting him the honorable Secretary presents no details whatever as 
to the cost of production. 

Concerning Luziaraga the Secretary says (p. 14) : 

Senor Luziaraga has been in the sugar business all his life. He says that it 
cost some ten years ago 3 pesos per picul outlay, in addition to the interest on 
loans, in addition to the rent and taxes paid, to raise sugar; that now and for 
some years past, because of increase in price of labor and loss of carabao, it 
eosts 4 pesos or $2. 

♦ ♦♦**** 

(P. 13.) The most reliable evidence that I have been able to find as to the 
production of sugar is from Sefior Luziaraga, whom I have known for years, 
who is a member of the Philippine Commission and one of the largest sugar 
planters in Negros, and not only a sugar planter, but a business man and a very 
wealthy man, and a man who has liv(Kl all his life in a sugar atmosphere. I 
ought to say that this price of land is one that prevails about Manila. He says 
that in Negros the price is less; that it is from 100 to 150 pesos a hectare, 
which would be from $20 to $30 an acre. He says that in Negros, as elsewhere 
in the Philippines, it is by no means fair to take the production of a particular 
year as an evidence of what the regular pi-oduction of the land will be. 

He says that the only fair method of estimating is by the five years. In that 
five years there is one year of excellent production — the highest mark — and that 
will be from 80 to 82 piculs a hectare. A picul is 137^ pounds, and if you will 
calculate it down you will find that that will be about 2 tons to the acre. The 
average year will produce 60 piculs — that is the expression that he used — 60 
piculs to the hectare. Then you will have two bad years in the five years when 
you will only make 25 piculs to the acre, and if you will calculate that you will 
find that the average is just a little short of a ton to the acre. 
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If the Secretary quoted his authority correctly, he did not draw a 
proper deduction when he said, " and if you will calculate that you 
will find that the average is just a little short of a ton to the acre," as 
will be seen from the following figures : 

Pounds 
per hectare. 

81 piculs for one year equals 11,137.5 

60 piculs for one year equals 8,250.0 

60 piculs for one year equals 8, 250. 

26 piculs for one year equals 3,437.5 

25 piculs for one year equals 3,437.5 

Total for five years ^ 34,512.5 

Dividing 34,512.5 pounds by 5, we find that the average annual 
yield is 6,902.5 pounds per hectare, and again dividing this by 2^, the 
number of acres in a hectare, we get 2,761, being the average number 
of poimds produced annually per acre, which, instead of being " just 
a little short of a ton per acre," is 1.23 long tons, or, in round numbers, 
about a ton and a quarter per acre; and m most lines of business this 
difference of 23 per cent might easily be the difference between profit 
and loss. 

It would further seem that there is no slight difference between the 
statement of Luziaraga, as reported by the Secretary of War, and the 
statement which Luziaraga's nephew, who manages the commis- 
sioner's estate, made to a commissioner of our Agricultural Depart- 
ment, who interviewed him on his estate a year ago this past summer. 
From the report made by this commissioner to the Department of 
Agriculture, we quote as follows : 

SUGAB ESTATE OF COMMISSIONER LUZURIAGA AT LUPIT. 

Sixty hectares of sugar produce 3,500 piculs and is sold on the ground for 
$5.25 Mexican per picul. Produced at an average cost of $2.10. Rate of ex- 
change not given. Has neither interest nor transportation to pay. 

Deductions. 

Cost of sugar $2.10 Mexican per picul, or $1,527 Mexican per 100 
pounds, or in gold $0,694 

Selling price of sugar ^5.25 Mexican per picul, or $3,818 Mexican per 
100 pounds, or in gold $1,735 

Profit per 100 pounds $1. 041 

Per cent of profit on cost of production 150 

Acreage : 

Sixty hectares, which equals acres 150 

Total yield 3,500 piculs, or pounds— 481, 250 

Total yield per acre do 3,208 

Total profit $3, 643. 50 

Profit per acre $24.29 

Sefior Euseblo Luzuriaga, with whom this interview was had, is the nephew of 
Commissioner Luzuriaga and manages his sugar estate. 

Mr. Eusebio Luzuriaga. Born in 1869 in the municipality of Bacolod, Negros 
Occidental ; during the revolution he was secretary of the treasury of the pro- 
visional government of Negroid and was a member of the commission to confer 
with the American authorities in Iloilo and Manila. Speaks English. 

Mr. Luzuriaga verified his interview in San Francisco last September. He 
also was a member of the honorary board of Piliplno commissioners to the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition. 
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From the above report it will be seen that Luzuriaga was produc- 
ing sugar at a cost of 69.4 cents gold per 100 pounds, and this cost 
price is considerably in excess of the cost given on other Philippine 
sugar estates. 

Keferring to the addendum to the annual report of L. Locin 
Rama, governor of the province of Occidental Negros, the greatest 
sugar-producing province in the islands, given under date of March 
8, 1902, and piAhshed in the hearings betore the Senate Philippine 
Committee (p. 1796), we find the following: 

[Chapter X.] 

In Occidental Negros the average production of sugar is 1,000,000 plcos a 
year. (A "pico" equals 137i pounds.) The land is very fertile in the plains 
of the north and the south and in the interior. The sugar-cane seed is of two 
grades, known as purple and white, respectively. A hectare (2.471 acres) of 
land requires an outlay of 75 pesos for the planting, cultivation, and treatment 
of the cane, and produces on the average 75 plcos of sugar, 40 plcos heing the 
minimum production and 200 the maximum, depending on the nature of the 
soil. Under the present system experts estimate that there is a loss of 45 per 
cent in the treatment of the sugar cane. The different grades of sugar are 
classified as No. 1, No. 2, No. 3, and " marketable," and they vary a great deal, 
depending on the soil and the conditions. It may be laid down as a general 
rule that the quality of sugar is in an inverse ratio to the fertility of the soil, 
so that usually beautiful fields of cane produce sugar of an inferior grade. 
This rule is not absolute, but has many exceptions. The first three grades of 
sugar produce 83° to 89*" polarization, and are nearly the only ones quoted in 
the markets of Negros and Iloilo at prices ranging from 3 pesos to 5^ pesos. 
These prices are nearly always high and constant prior to the grinding season, 
and low and variable during the harvest time. 

It will appear from the above that a farmer engaged in the cultivation of the 
sugar cane who works with his own capital is never a loser ; but one who has 
to pay high interest on loans seriously risks his property and his credit. Small 
loans are made at from 20 to 30 per cent ; and the Hollo companies, while they 
appear to loan at 15 per cent, really make considerable additional profits out of 
the stipulations which they insert in the contract of loan. These stipulations 
compel the debtor to sell his crops to his creditor, or through his agency on a 
commission basis of so much per cent; to order through his agency the goods 
needed on the estate, also on a commission basis ; to transport the sugar in the 
creditor's boats, etc. 

Governor Kama should at least be a reasonably well-posted man on 
the greatest industry in his province. From his report, as given 
above, it will be seen that the average sugar production in Occidental 
Negros is 10,312 pounds per hectare, or 4,173 pounds per acre, nearly 
double the yield as given to this committee by the Secretary of War. 

It will also be observed that the cost of " planting, cultivation, and 
treatment of the cane," the " treatment " oeing the milling, is 75 
pesos per 10,312 pounds, or 36^ cents gold per 100 pounds, figuring 
a peso at 50 cents gold, whereas the discount is in reality 220, which 
makes the cost still less. 

Other charges, with which all reports of cost of production in the 
Philippines are necessarily loaded down, are the present exorbitant 
interest charges, often running as high as 50 to 60 per cent, and the 
execessive transportation charges, which it is proposed to reduce by 
the passage of the bill now pending before Congress, authorizing the 
Philippine government to guarantee 4 per cent interest on $30,000,000 
worth of railway stocks and bonds. 

It is a fair presumption that American corporations operating in 
the Philippines will not pay 50 and 60 per cent interest. 
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It will also be observed that Governor Kama states that the loss in 
extraction is 45 per cent of the sugar in the cane. With modem 
machinery this extraction will be nearly doubled, as in Cuba and 
Hawaii, and at less cost than is now required for present extraction, 
thereby cutting the cost of production about in half. 

In considering these figures as to the present cost of producing 
sugar in the Philippine Islands, it should be borne in mind that the 
sugar factories of those islands are execeedingly crude affairs, costing 
from $1,500 to $5,000 Mexican. 

When Messrs. Atkins, Hawley, Kelly, Mendoza, and Place were 
before this committee advocating a 75 per cent reduction on Cuban 
sugar entering the United States they testified (pp. 15, 18, 29, 51, 57, 
66, 76, and 358 of hearings) that the Cuban wage rate for common 
labor ran from $23 to $30 per month, and the testimony further 
showed that the cost of producing sugar in that island was from 1 
eent per pound up. With modern machinery, reasonable interest 
and transportation charges, fertile soil, and the low wage rate of the 
Philippines, it would seem fair to estimate the cost of producing . 
sugar at from one-half of 1 cent per pound down, instead of, as in 
Cuba, from 1 cent per pound up. 

VIEWPOINT OF THE AMERICAN SUGAR INDUSTRY. 

Looking at the matter from the viewpoint of the American sugar 
industry the question is resolved down to the simple query as to 
whether or not the home industry is worth protecting or is of any 
economic value to the people of the United States, and as to whether 
or not the dominant party means to break every pledge it had made 
to the home farmers, laborers, and producers of suffar, simply because 
the honorable Secretary of War has virtually expatriated himself by 
abandoning his fellow-countrymen and has allied himself with a 
Malay race which he terms " my people " and frankly states that in 
urging this iniquitous bill " we are asking for as much as we can get," 
and "the effect upon the policy of the United States and particular 
interests in the United States that will be affected, we have very 
little knowledge of and desire to express no opinion," and who, when 
asked if he would knowingly advocate a policy which would injure 
the industries of the United States, expressed doubt as to whether he 
would or would not, and added, " We do not approach it from the 
standpoint of those interests, however." (Hearings before Philip- 
pine Committee, p. 153.) 

In his testimony before this committee the Secretary of War said : 

I obser^'ed. in reading over the record, that things I have said have been 
quoted here, and it is pointed out that I am not a safe adviser to look to, because 
I look at tlie matter from a Philippine standpoint. I admit that I do. 

THE REPUBLICAN NATIONAL PLATFORM OF 1896. 

When the Republican party came back into power in 1896, it was 
on a platform one plank of which read as follows : 

We condemn the present Administration for not keeping faith with the sugar 
producers of this country. The Republican party favors such protection as will 
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lead to the production on American soil of all the sugar which the American 
people use, and for which they pay other countries more than $100,000,000 
annually. 

At that time there were but Six small beet-sugar factories in the 
United States, and they can not be presumed to have wielded much 
influence with either political party. The people and the statesmen 
of the country, however, had become aroused to the opportunity for 
creating another great agricultural industry, and the Republican 
party placed itself squarely on record as quoted above. 

In the November elections it was successful, and the following 
March assumed control of both the legislative and executive branches 
of the Government. 

In July following, when the present tariff bill was under discus- 
sion on the floor of the House, Mr. Dingley, then chairman of this 
committee, said: 

I believe that the time has come when the production of our own sugar from 
the l)eet ought to be and can be successfully entered upon, and thus the seventy- 
five millions — soon to be one hundred millions — sent abroad for the purchase 
of our sugar ultimately distributed here to our farmers. (Ck>ng. Record,^ 
p. 2708.) 

And the next ranking member, the present chairman of this com- 
mitter, said: 

We propose to raise beet sugar and cane sugar enough in this country to 
supply all our 73,000,000 people, who must have the best in the world, and in 
that way we will take off $50,000,000 in the course of a few years. * ♦ * VTe 
will not disturb our tariff in the next quarter of a century. (Cong. Record^ 
p. 303.) 

And Mr. Grosvenor, also a member of this committee then and now* 
said: 

We propose that instead of sending $125,000,000 a year to the foreign coun- 
tries of the world, most of which goes to pay labor in the production of sugar, 
we will make it possible for every pound of sugar that we want to be produced 
in the United States of America. [Applause.] 

The Republican party comes and offers to the agriculturists of this country 
this magnificent boon. We will protect the industries of the country in all 
directions from further demoralization ; and we ask you to turn aside hunderds 
of thousands of acres of the splendid lands of all of these States from the 
production of corn, oats, wheat, potatoes, and cotton, to be put into an already 
overstocked market, to the production of sugar, and give to the farmers upon 
the farming lands of the country a better market, v^ith less competition, than 
they now have. (Cong. Record, p. 240.) 

And Mr. Steele, then a member of this committee, said : 

WMth regard to sugar, I predict that if the tariff fixed by this bill is unchanged 
for a period of ten years, we will at the end of that time be producing not 
only enough for our own consumption, but as much as we care to export, and 
at very little additional cost to the consumer. (Cong. Record (Appendix), p. 
123.) 

These and other arguments appeared logical, and the present tariff 
bill became a law July 24, 1897. 

From that day to this every American industry except sugar and 
tobacco has been allowed to prosper without danger from Congres- 
sional action in regard to the tariff. Not a line of that tariff law 
has been changed or amended so as to affect any American industry 
except sugar and tobacco, and all have thrived and developed as 
never before in the history of the nation. 
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Belying uppn the good faith of the people's public servants, who 
had broadly invited it, capital at once sought the l)eet-sugar industrj^ 
and from the passage of that bill until. 1902 nearly 50 new factories 
were erected, at a total cost of nearly $40,000,000, and the past sea- 
son they made the following record, as per reports made to this 
association within the past two weeks : 

Paid to farmers for beets $11,795,958.38 

Paid for labor 3,838,300.38 

Paid to raiiroads for freight "In and out" 4,075,589.50 

Paid for fuel 1,560,973.56 

Paid for other supplies 1,791,050.36 

Paid for newly installed machinery 910,518.20 

Note. — Statements of a few of the- factories where reports have not yet been 
received are made up from the average of all the others. 

The above table shows that the American beet-sugar industry, even 
during the past year when laboring under the difficulty of a short 
crop of beets, has turned into the pockets of American farmers, Amer- 
ican laborers, and American industries almost $24,000,000. 

THE WAR WITH SPAIN. 

After the war with Spain no little fear was expressed as to what 
effect the war policy of the dominant party was to have on the home 
sugar industry, inasmuch as we had for the first time become pos- 
sessed of tropical sugar territory, and the Republican party again 
put itself on record in its 1900 platform as follows : 

THE REPUBLICAN NATIONAL PLATFORM OF 1900. 

We renew our faith in the policy of protection to American labor. In that 
policy our industries have been established, diversified, and maintained. By 
protecting the home market competition has been stimulated and production 
cheapened. 

In addition to this, and in order to fully and thoroughly advise its 
speakers as to what to say on this important subject, the managers of 
the party devoted four pages of its Campaign Text-Book to the sub- 
ject of the home sugar incmstry, from which we quote as follows: 

[From the* Republican Campaign Text-Book for 1900.] 

No subject interests the farmers of the United States more than that of the 
possibility of their being able to supply the $100,000,000 worth of sugar which 
our people consume annually, and some facts which have recently been presented 
showing the rapid growth in the percentage which beets are now supplying of 
the world's sugar shows that they are fully justified in their ambition. 

The farmers of the country have been encouraged by the Republican party in 
their ambition to produce the sugar of the country. The experience of other 
nations and of other parts of the Temperate Zone has shown that sugar can be 
produced from beets in great quantities and at very small cost and can success- 
fully compete with cane sugar under the most favorable circumstances. Under 
the stimulus given to the beet-sugar production by Republican legislation, beet- 
sugar factories sprang up all over the United States, and the production of beet 
sugar has already reached large proportions and is increasing with wonderful 
rapidity, as shown by the table on page 258. 

The first thought which came to the minds of the farmers when the events 
following the war for the liberation of Cuba brought under our control certain 
tropical areas was whether or not the possession or control of tropical territory 
by the United States would injure or perhaps destroy the opportunities which 
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they believed they had almost within their grasp for supplying the $100,000,000 
worth of sugar, which the people of the United States annually consume. This 
fear — if it reached the stage In which it could be called by that name — was 
answered in the negative by the Republican party when it passed the Porto 
Rican bill. The Democratic party fought with all its power to prevent the 
enactment of that measure, which placed a duty upon articles coming into the 
United States from Porto Rico. That duty was small, but it was an explicit 
declaration by the Republican party that it proposed to retain the power to fix 
such tariff as it might deem judicious against the products of cheap tropical 
labor wherever located and under whatever conditions. In other words, it was 
a distinct promise to the farmer that he need not fear that the Republican 
party would permit the cheap labor and cheap sugar of any tropical territory 
to be brought in in a manner which would destroy the infant Industry of beet- 
sugar production, which the farmers of the United States have, under the fos- 
tering care of the Republican party, been building up during the last few years. 

If the above statements, iterated and reiterated in thousands of 
speeches during the campaign, did not constitute a direct, positive, 
and unequivocal pledge that such legislation as is now proposed by 
our expatriated Secretary of War would not be enacted, then the 
Englisn language is a complete failure as a means of thought con- 
veyance. 

If the above language did mean what it purported to, then we most 
respjectfuUy request this committee to stand by the express and ex- 
plicit pledges made to the peojjle of the United States, to the farmers 
who raise the beets, to the capitalists who have invested their money 
in this industry at your invitation and on vour pledges of good faith. 

And now comes before you the honorable Secretary of War, whom 
we had supposed belonged to the executive and not the legislative 
branch of the Government, and while frankly admitting his unf amil- 
iarity with the sugar industry of either this country or of the Philip- 
pine Islands, informs you that our fears are chimerical and of the 
Mulberry Sellers order^ and tells this honorable committee that we 
ihust " j)ut our houses m order," for free trade with the Philippine 
Islands is a positive certainty. 

These jocular expressions of the Secretary of War should not be 
allowed to blind a single memb^er of this committee either as to the 
true sugar possibilities of those islands, the effect which such legisla- 
tion would nave on the home industry, the exploitation object which 
the Secretary has in view, or to the solemm pledges which have been 
made to those who on the strength of those pledges have embarked 
in the home industry. 

The present Philippine sugar estates comprise but a few hundred 
acres at most, and no Filipino planter has raised his voice in behalf 
of a project to raise the present 2,500-acre limitation of land which 
can be held by a single corporation. If any new light were needed 
to elucidate the true inwardness of the Secretary's idea of exploita- 
tion, it was furnished by his testimony when he said : 

Now, it is said that I am in favor of 25,000 acres instead of 2,500 acres as the 
area of a plantation, and that is pointed to as the beginning of a policy that is 
going to sweep the beet-sugar industry and the Louisiana sugar industry out of 
existence. Of course I am in favor of 25,000 acres instead of 2,500 acres, be- 
cause — and that is solely in the sugar industry — that is the way to raise sugar 
profitably; and I think that it comes with a bad grace from a father or a 
mother or a trustee to pass an act that shall strangle an industry and pass It 
deliberately and for the purpose. 

Mr. Williams of Mississippi. Do you think an estate as large as that is 
necessary for the carrying on of that industry? 
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Secretary- Taft. Yes, sir ; I do, with the modern inacbinery. 
Mr. Williams of Mississippi. Thej' do not have estates as large as that in 
Louisiana. 

Secretary Tait. They do in Cuba. 

As the 2,500-acre limitation act was not retroactive in its effect, and 
as no poor Filipino planters are or have been clamoring for more 
than 2,500 acres of land, it should be plain to be seen that it is desired 

for exploitation by outside capital and not for the benefit of the Fili- 
pino people. And inasmuch as the demand for it is made with such 
warmth, it is a fair conclusion that the necessary labor can be had to 
operate these lands, else why should it be demanded that the limit be 
raised? 

As will be shown hereafter, a production of 2^ tons of sugar per 
acre is a modest estimate for the Philippine Islands, provided an 
estate is equipped with a modern mill. This would give 62,500 tons 
of sugar per estate. Nine American-owuied estates of the character 
the Secretary desires to have established in the Philippines would 
supply the United States with all the sugar we import at full tariff 
duty, 30 estates would supply all the sugar we import, and 40 such 
estates would produce all the sugar we consume. 

dp:cided by people. 

In his testimony before this committee the Secretary of War said 
that " The question of how we are to treat those islands, I presume, 
was decided at the last election," and he speaks of " the verdict of the 
American people " as though the question of free trade with the Phil- 
ippine Islands was one which had been submitted in due form to the 
wisdom of all American voters. 

Whatever resolution or plank on this subject may have been carrieji 
to the national Republican convention at Chicago and voted down, 
the following plank is the one adopted by that committee. This is 
what appeared in the Republican platform. This is what the peo- 
ple voted on on this important subject, and it is the sole warrant for 
intimating that the American people have decided that they desire 
Philippine sugar and tobacco to enter our ports free of duty or at a 
reduced rate of duty : 

In the Philippines we have suppressed insurrection, established order, and 
given to life and property a security never known there before. We have organ- 
ized civil government, made it effective and strong in administration, and have 
conferred upon the people of those islands the largest civil liberty they have 
ever enjoyed. By our possession of the Philippines we were enabled to take 
prompt and effective action in the relief of the legations at Peking and a 
decisive part in preventing the partition and preserving the integrity of China. 

Instead of voting for free trade with any tropical countries pro- 
ducing competitive products, is it not a fact that the voters of the 
United States voiced the " stand-pat " idea last fall instead, and, fur- 
ther, that when they voted for the " stand-pat " idea they did not vote 
to " stand pat " on smokestacks and free trade on competitive agricul- 
tural products? 

We assume that this committee is perfectly familiar with the work- 
ings and results of the sugar-bounty system of Europe, whereby, 
through highly taxing the home consumers of sugar, they were ena- 
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bled to dump their surplus onto the world's markets at a ruinously 
low price. 

As a result of this nefarious system the sugar industry of the world 
wherever unprotected was rapidly going into decay, while the Euro- 
pean production assumed such proportions that the surplus crop of 
the world amounted to a million tons. 

We countervailed against the European bounties, and thereby saved 
our home industry, while British and other tropical sugar islands 
went to decay. 

The signing of the Brussels conference agreement abolished those 
bounties on September 1, 1903, and the world's production and prices 
have again assumed a normal condition. 

Let Con^ss give to the cheap oriental production of the Philip- 
pines the stimulus of a protected market for one- fourth of the world's 
consumption and it would be equivalent to the European bounty sys- 
tem in all its dire effects on the sugar markets of the world. 

Seven and ayhalf years ago Congress commenced countervailing 
against the European bounties in order to save the home sugar indus- 
try from ruin. Congress is now asked to aid the Philippine Islands 
to bring about this selfsame ruination. Competing tropical products 
have always been subjected to customs taxation in order to equalize 
the cheaper cost of tropical production, especially in the Orient. 
Now, Congress is not only asked to give a tropical country free access 
on competing products to a Temperate Zone market, but in addition 
to give that tropical country the benefit, of a fostering protective 
tariff devised with special reference to discriminating agamst these 
cheaply produced sugars of the Tropics. 

Never in the history of this country was the intent of a law so 
perverted as would be the intent of our protective-tariff law should 
this aet be passed and our protective tariff be used to stimulate and 
protect the production of sugar in the place of all places in the world 
where the wage rate is the lowest and the cost of production the least. 

PHILIPPINE SUGAR PLANTERS HAVE ALREADY RECEIVED DOUBLE THE RELIEF 
ORIGINALLY ASKED FOR THEM BY SECRETARY TAPT. 

When, some time ago. Secretary Taft asked for this extra 50 per 
cent reduction, amounting to about 63 cents per 100 pounds, it was 
coupled with the statement that the present sugar planters of the 
islands were unable to conduct their business profitably, and that if 
Congress would grant this reduction it would enable them to cover 
their losses and to make a small margin of profit in addition. Since 
that time, through the operations of the agreement of the Brussels 
conference, the world's price of sugar has advanced to such an extent 
that the increase in the world's price amounts to more than double 
the reduction then asked for. To cover this point in detail, we sub- 
mit herewith a statement from Messrs. Willett & Gray, of New York, 
given under date of January 30, 1905 : 

Referring to the increase in the value of Philippine sugars, we find that on 
December 31, 1903, when the Philippine Commission asked for the reduction 
in duty. Hollo sugars, usual assortment, 84 test (the most Important grade pro- 
duced in the islands), were quoted at £7 4s. 6d. per ton, equal to 1.57 cents per 
pound, f. o. b. Philippines. The same grade is now offered for sale at 4J cents 
per pound, net cash, delivered New York. 

D p P--05 20 
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The duty on 84 test is 1.265 c*eut8 ; less 25 i>er cent, 0.316 cent, equals present 
assessment, 0.949 cent; freight «t $5 per ton and hisuranoe at $1.80 \ier ton, 
toether $6.80 i)er ton, equals 0.3 cent i»er i)ound. 

Cents. 
Say, 

Value at New York 4.25 

Duty 0.949 

Freight and insurance .30 

1.25 

Leaving present value, f. o. b. Philippines :L 3.00 

Against value December 31, 1003, f. o. h. Philippines 1.57 

Increase in value 1.43 

Present duty .95 

IncrcHse in value more than whole amount duty .48 

Or say. 
Increase in value 1. 43 

Reduction in duty asked for — 

Now 1.2a5 cents, less 25 i)er cent. 0.949 

Want 1.265 cents, less 75 percent .316 

.633 

Increase in value over amount prated for, i>er [lound.J . 797 

POSSIBILITIES OF PHILIPPINE SUGAR EXPANSION. 

The following quotations from the utterances of Secretary Taft, 
Governor Wright, and Felipe Buencamino, formerly secretary of 
state in Aguinaldo's cabinet, must surely convince this committee 
thet the possibilities of expanding the sugar industi:y of the Philip- 
pine Islands are not to be measured even by the world's present con- 
sumption of 10,000,000 tons, which, at 2^ tons per acre (the average 
in Cuba — see testimony on Cuban reciprocity), would only require 
the cultivation of 4,000,000 acres. 

To supply the entire consumption of the United States, in round 
numbers 2,500,000 tons, would only require the cultivation of 
1,000,000 acres to sugar in the Philippines. 

According to Messrs. Willett & Gray, the sugar consumption of the 
United States for 1904 which paid full duty was less than 600,000 
tons. To produce this sugar the Philippine Islands will require the 
planting of but 240,000 acres, and after this amount shall have been 
planted it must follow that further Philippine production will seri- 
ously affect the domestic price of sugar, if the cheaplv produced su^ar 
of the Philippines is to be allowed to come in at a further reduction 
of duty. 

The Philippine crop of last year amounted to 80,000 tons, while 
the present crop is estimated at 145,000 tons, an increase in production 
for one year of 80 per cent. 

It will readil}'^ be seen that even under present tariff laws the Phil- 
ippines will soon be able to supply all the sugar we import at full 
tariff rates, and if they do not send it all to our market it will be 
because they already enjoy better markets in China and Japan, and 
hence need no further stimulus. 
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AREA, OWNERSHIP, AND CHARACTER OF LAND. 

Total acreage, 73,345,415; private ownership, 4,940,000; public 
aand, 68,405,415. 

[From Taft Philippine Commission Report, Jannary 23, 1901, p. 33.] 

The total amount of land in the Philippine Islands is approximately 29,694,500 
hectares, or 73,345,415 acres. Of this amount it is estimated that about 2,000,000 
hectares, or about 4,940,000 acres, are owned by individuals, leaving in public 
lands 27,694,500 hectares, or 68,405,415 acres. The land has not been surveyed, 
and these are merely estimates. Of the public lands there are about twice or 
three times as much forest land as there is waste land. The land is most fer- 
tile and for the most part naturally irrigated. There was a very great demand 
for this land, but owing to the irregularities, frauds, and delays in the Spanish 
system, the natives generally abandoned efforts to secure a good title and con- 
tented themselves with remaining on the land as simple squatters, subject to 
eviction by the State. In 1894 the minister for the colonies reported to the 
Queen of Spain that there were about 200,000 squatters on public lands, but it 
is thought by employees in the forestry bureau, who have been in a position to 
know, that there are fully double that number. 

MORE ARABLE LAND THAN IN JAPAN, WHICH SUPPORTS 48,000,000 PEOPLE. 
[From testimony of Gh>vemor Taft in hearings before Senate Philippine Committee, p. 712.] 

We have resources, of course, for a very large population, if we compare it 
either with Japan or Java. The Philippine Islands are a little less in area than 
the Japanese Islands, but I think they have very much more arable land — very 
much more rich soil. 

GOVERNOR TAFT ADMITS PHILIPPINES COULD PRODUCE THE SUGAR OF THE WORIiD. 
[From G-overnor Taft's testimony before insular Committee, p. 986.] 

Mr. Moody. Are the islands in respect to soil and climate and labor condi- 
tions capable of lE^definite extension along the line of the production of sugar? 

Governor Taft. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moody. So that it is another place where the sugar of the world can be 
produced? 

Governor Taft. Yes. I have no doubt that there is enough land there, if the 
sugar was properly cultivated, to raise — well, I do not know how much Cuba 
can raise, but if conditions favor us we are going to be a great sugar-producing 
archipelago, if I can used the word " we " in that editorial sense. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Mr. Hitt. It is said by experts on the Hawaiian and Philippine and Cuban 
lands that the Philippine lands are as good as the Cuban lands. 

Governor Taft. Yes, sir. 

WOULD GIVE 25,000,000 ACRES TO AMERICAN CORPORATIONS. 
[From testimony of Mr.- Buencamino before the Insular Committee, p, 448.] 

Mr. Williams, of Illinois. You are in favor of American corporations hold- 
ing large tracts of Filipino land? 

Mr. Buencamino. As there are 50,000,000 acres of uncultivated land, 
25,000,000 could be given to American corporations in order that capital may 
come into the country, and the remaining 25,000,000 acres could be reserved for 
Filipino inhabitants as well as Americans. 

richer lands than in HAW ah or the united states. 

Mr. Williams, of Illinois. Do you state that there are 50,000,000 acres of good 
agricultural land? 

Mr. Buencamino. Yes, sir ; and better lands than those of Honolulu or in the 
United States. 
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ACREAGE PRODUCTION EQUAL TO THAT OF HAWAII. 

[Prom teetixnony of Gten. Luke E. Wright, vice-grovemor of the Philippine Islands, in hearing- 
before the Ck>mmittee on the Philippmee of the United States Senate, in relation to affairs in 
the Philippine Islands, Washingrton, D. C, December 9, 1908.] 

Senator Dubois. Do you know how much sugar they can produce per acre as 
compared, we will say, with Hawaii? 

General Wright. By the same methods of intensive farming as are used in 
Hawaii? 

Senator Dubois. Tes. 

General Wright. I should say they would produce as much. I am inclinect 
to think the soil in the Philippines is fully as good, and probably better. 

Senator Dubois. That is about three times as much as we can produce per 
acre in Louisiana? 

General Wright. I can not speak, of course, from personal knowledge on that 
subject. I was talking to a gentleman who was examining the island of 
Negros, which is a sugar-producing island. He came from Hawaii and was 
familiar with the sugar industry there. He thought that Negros was a better 
island than any of the Hawaiian Islands, as to soil and everything. 

PHILIPPINE HEMP INDUSTRY. 

There is not a quarter on the globe but what can supply the entire 
world's consumption of sugar, provided that such quarter be favored 
with tariff legislation. 

There is not a place in the world outside of the Philippines which 
can supply the world with a pound of manila hemp. 

Secretary Taft admits that both sugar and hemp can be grown all 
over the islands, which statement, so far as hemp is concerned, is 
elsewhere corroborated hereiii by Mr. H. T. Edwards, chief fiber ex- 
pert of the Philippine department of agriculture, who says it thrives 
rrom 6® to 15® north latitude and from the one hundred and twenty- 
first to one hundred and twenty-sixth meriiiiaii, an area of 800 to 540 
miles, and includes all the Philippines but the north end of Luzon. 
Witnesses favoring the bill admit that the wage rate on sugar plan- 
tations is but 20 cents per day and rice, while Secretary Taft ad- 
mits that hemp workers earn from 2 to 8 pesos (50-cent dollars) per 
day, or from 4 to 16 times as much as do the laborers on sugar planta- 
tions. Secretary Taft admits that " wherever hemp goes evei^hing 
else moves out." He also admits that " the hemp business, as the 
tobacco business, is carried on largely by small farmers " in contra- 
distinction to the semislave conditions which elsewhere prevail on 
tropical sugar estates ; and hence it would appear that the stimulation 
of the hemp industry, and not the sugar industry, would be for the 
benefit and uplifting of the Filipino people, by creating individual 
hearthstones, about which they can rear and educate their families. 

LABORERS MAKE $4 TO $5 PER DAY. 

In his annual report to the Philippine Commission, under date of 
January 11, 1902, Mr. J. G. Livingston, governor of the province of 
Sorsogon, says, page 459 of Senate Hearings : 

The existing price of hemp in this province is so high that an industrious man 
earns, if he works well, $4 to $5, Mexican, per day. 
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« 

HEMP WOBKEBS MAKE $4 FEB DAY MEXICAN. 

{From annual report of Julio Llorente, provincial grovemor of the province of Samar, under 
date of January 15, 1903, p. 012, vol. 1, Report of Philippine Ck^mmission.] 

With these articles, and the much or little rice that there is on hand in the 
province, it may be assured that there will be no real famine in Samar; and 
with the prices which hemp has commanded everyone has more or less money, 
not only enough for living, but even enough to waste. Thus is explained how 
It is impossible to And here anyone to work; why laborers can not be found 
except at exorbitant prices. The wage fluctuates between a peso and a half 
and 2 pesos per day, and the reason is that they earn much more money by 
working in abacft (hemp). It is calculated that one man will work 2 "arro- 
bas" (50 pormds) per day; and as one-half belongs to the workman and an 
•* arroba " is ordinarily worth $4 Mexican, the result Is that one workman earns 
^ Mexican, per day. So it is that everybody wants to work abacft and no one 
wants to hire as a servant or as a day laborer. If a person who is willing to 
work as a servant or laborer can be found It is only at high prices. 

As to the growth of hemp exports from the Philippine Islands, 
we reproduce the following table from the publication of Mr. 
Edwards, above quoted, running from 1818 to 1900. The figures 
from 1901 to date are taken from Commerce of the Philippine Islands, 
June 1901 and 1904. 

Exports of ahaca from the Philippine Islands. 

Tons. 

1818 ^ 41 

1825 : 276 

1840 8, 502 

1850 -. 8, 561 

1860 ^ 30, 388 

1870 31, 426 

1880 ^ 50, 482 

1890 • 67, 864 

1900 89, 438 

1901 109, 231 

1902 108, 265 

1903 130, 159 

1904 129, 742 

By reference to a chart prepared by Walter H. Hindley & Co., 
of New York and London, said to be the largest hemp and jute 
house in the world, and published in the Monthljr Summary of Com- 
merce of the Philippine Islands, July, 1901, it will be seen that 
while the price of jute from 1892 to 1901 has continued practically 
stationary, notwithstanding the tremendous increase in manila hemp 
production, the price of manila hemp has materially increased, and 
there is never any great fluctuation downward in the price of this 
<x)mmodity, which the entire world consumes. 

According to the above-mentioned chart of Walter H. Hindley & 
Co., " the average price for fair current manila hemp for the last ten 
years has been 12s. 131. 9d." 

COULD PRODUCE HEMP AT A PROFIT AT ONE-THIRD PRESENT PRICES. 

tFrom testimony of Neal MacLeod before Philippine Commission in Manila— Schnrmab- Wor- 
cester Report, January, 1900, vol. 2, p. 48.] 

Q. You state that the wealth of the countiy would increase fourfold under 
a good American government. Wherein would that increase of wealth be 
•manifest? — A. In the production of sugar, hemp, tobacco, and coffee. * ♦ ♦ 

Q. And you think the price could be lowered?— A. Yes; we could produce 
hemp in these islands at one-third of what is paid for it in the markets to-day 
:at a profit. 
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Q. How would you effect that economy In production? — A. By increasing^ 
the labor. Thei*e are forests of wild hemp that have. not been touched. 

It will thus be seen that hemp, the finest fiber in the world, can be 
produced for 25 per cent less than the price the world pays every 
year for a hundred million dollars worth of jute and other cheaper 
substitutes, and hence, unlike sugar production, they need never fear 
overproduction of this valuable product. 

KEST-PAYING AORICULTUBAL INDUSTBY IN THE PHILIPPINES. 

[From testimony of William A. Daland before Bchurman- Worcester Commission, January , 1900,. 

vol. 2, p. 171.] 

(Mr. Daland is an American, and has lived in the Philippines 
nearly twenty years.) 

Q. Are there not Europeans who have extensive hemp-producing interest 
here now? — A. There are one or tvro of them left. I'here were a number of 
them (Spaniards), but they have mostly died off. 

Q. Do you tliink there is any future for that sort of thing liere? — A. Cer- 
tainly there is. 

Q. What would you think, as a commercial speculation, of a man going into 
hemp planting extensively? — A. If he has money he will always make money. 
* * * 

Q. Under what conditions can he get labor at present? — A. The old condition 
was that the man who cleaned the hemp got half of what it was sold for. 
« * * i 

Q. At the present time what are the best agricultural industries here, fronk 
a financial standpoint — sugar, hemp, tobacco, I suppose, are the main things? — 
A. Hemp. 

HEMP THE MOST PROFITABLE CROP. 

In his testimony before the Philippine Committee, December 9, 
Gen. Luke E. Wright, vice-governor of the Philippines, was Rvsked 
(p. 3) : 

Now, General, I quite agree with you as to the general policy, that that is 
the way to do. The chief product of those islands, T suppose, is sugar? 
General Wright. No ; hemp is the most profitable. 

HEMP FLOURISHES IN VALLEYS AND ON MOUNTAIN SIDES. 

General Hughes, I can speak for only a very small fraction of the archi- 
pelago; but in the hemp country, you understand, the mountain does not in- 
terfere with growing hemp. They will grow it on a place where they have to 
hold on probably in digging up the ground to plant it. It is not a product that 
requires low ground. They grow it on walls so steep that you can scarcely 
climb. Though it is steep it is susceptible of cultivation, and it yields a fine- 
crop. 

SPECIAL ADVANTAGES IN HEMP CULTURE. 

[From Monthly Summary of Commerce with the Philippines, June, 190S, p. 1^.] 

Musa textilis (manila hemp), or abaca, as it is called by the natives, for 
which the islands have long been noted and which has never been successfully 
cultivated elsewhere, is the most important export product, one which may be 
depended upon to furnish a regular annual yield, is practically Immune from 
damage by insects or hurricane, is vei-y seldom aflCected by drought, and, with 
the exception of occasional weeding, requires no attention after reaching 
maturity. 

Secretary Taft admits that both sugar and hemp can be grown all 
over the islands. Witnesses favoring the bill admit that the wage 
rate on sugar plantations is but 20 cents per day and rice, while Secre- 
tary Taft admits that hemp workers earn from 2 to 8 pesos (50-cent 
dollars) per day, or from four to sixteen times as much as do the- 
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laborers on sugar plantations. Secretary Taft admits that " wher- 
ever hemp goes, everything else moves out." He also admits that 
" the hemp business, as the tobacco business, is carried on largely by 
small farmers " in contradistinction to the semislave conditions 
which elsewhere prevail on tropical sugar estates, and hence it would 
appear that the stimulation of the hemp industry, and not the su^ar 
industry, would be for the benefit and upliftmg of the Filipino 
people. 

The following extract from Farmers' Bulletin No. 12, of the Phil- 
ippihe bureau of agriculture, shows what can be accomplished in the 

flowing of hemp. It will be noted that the hemp expert, Mr. 
dwards, who prepared this pamphlet, states that atter the hemp 
plant is 3 years old it requires practically no further cultivation 
and that it will produce a full crop without replanting for a period of 
from ten to fifteen years. 

[Extract from Farmers' Bulletin No. 12, Philippine bureau of agriculture, Manila, 1904.] 
ESTIMATED COST AND REVENUES OF AN ABACA PLANTATION. 

The following is an estimate of the cost of establishing an abaca plantation. 
The size of the plantation selected is 250 hectares (approximately 625 acres), 
which is one-fourth of the amount of land that can be taken up by a corporation 
in the Philippines under the land law as enacted by tljie Congress of the United 
States. Planting 50 hectares a year, it would require five years to put this 
amount of land under cultivation. With respect to the cost of clearing and culti- 
vating land, and also the yield, there will be considerable variation, depending 
upon the existing conditions where the plantation is located. This general esti- 
mate is prepared from figures obtained from both American and Filipino abaca 
planters in the islands. It should be stated that practically all labor employed 
can be paid for in rice, cloth, and other commodities which will give a profit that 
should considerably more than pay for all incidental expenses that may occur. 
All accounts in this statement are in Philippines currency. 

Estimate of the cost of estal)Ushing an ahaca plantation. 

FIRST YEAR. 

Cost of 250 hectares, at $10 per hectare $2,500 

Clearing 20 hectares, at $20 per hectare 1, 000 

Purchase of 50,000 abaca stools, at $30 per thousand 1, 500 

Planting 50 hectares, at $3 per hectare 150 

Cultivation of 50 hectares (first year), at $15 per hectare 750 

Fencing and roads 200 

6 carabaos, at $100 each 600 

Buildings 400 

Tools and implements 200 

Overseer, at $150 per month 1,800 

Incidentals 300 

Total 9, 400 

SECOND YEAR. 

Expendable : 

Clearing 50 hectares 1,000 

Purchase of 50,000 abaca stools 1,500 

Planting 50 hectares 150 

Cultivation of 50 hectares (first year) 750 

Cultivation of 50 hectares (second year) 500 

Fencing and roads 2(X) 

Overseer 1, 800 

Interest on investnient 940 

Depreciation on tools, buildings, and animals (20 per cent of cost). 240 

: Total 7,080 
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THIRD TSAB. 

Expendable : 

Clearing 50 hectares $1, 000 

Planting 50 hectares 150 

Cultivating 150 hectares 1,500 

Fencing and roads 200 

Overseer 1, 800 

Interest on investment _'-- 1,648 

Depreciation . 240 

Total 6,538 

Income account: 

From 50 hectares. 50 per cent of full crop (full crop from 50 
hectares, at 12 plculs per hectare, 600 piculs; Mie-half paid 
for cleaning, leaves 300 piculs,' at $22 per picul, $6,600) 3,300 

Total debit balance 3,238 

FOURTH TEAR. 

Expendable : 

Clearing 50 hectares 1,000 

Planting 50 hectares 150 

Cultivating 150 hectares 1,500 

Fencing and roads 200 

Overseer 1,800 

Interest on investment 1,971 

Depreciation 240 

Total _"- 6,861 

Income account: 

From 50 hectares, 50 per cent of full crop $3,300 

From 50 hectares, a full crop 6,600 

Total 9,900 

Credit balance 3,039 

FIIPTH YEAR. 

Expendable : 

Clearing 50 hectares 1,000 

Planting 50 hectares 150 

Cultivating 150 hectares 1,500 

Fencing and roads . 200 

Overseer 1, 800 

Fixed interest on investment and depreciation charges 2,250 

Total 6,900 

Income account: 

From 50 hectares, 50 per cent of full crop $3,300 

From 100 hectares, a full crop 13,200 

Total - 16,500 

Credit balance 9,600 

SIXTH TKAR. 

Expendable : 

Cultivating 100 hectares 1,000 

Overseer 1, 800 

Fixed interest and depreciation charges 2,250 

. Total . 5,050 

Income account : 

From 50 hectares, 50 per cent of full crop $3,300 

From 150 hectares, a full crop 19,800 

Total 23, 100 

Credit balance ^ 18,060 
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SEVENTH TEAR. 

Expeudable : 

Cultivating 50 hectares $500 

Overseer 1,800 

Fixed interest and depreciation charges 2,250 

Total 4, 550 

Income acicount : 

From 50 hectares, 50 per cent of full crop $3,300 

From 200 hectares, a full crop 26»400 

Total 29, 700 

Credit balance 25, 150 

EIGHTH YEAB. 

Expendable : 

Overseer & 1,800 

Fixed interest and depreciation charges 2, 250 

Total 4, 050 

Income account : 

From 250 hectares in full bearing 33,000 

Credit balance 28,950 

Note. — ^Af ter abaca is 3 years old it requires practically no further cultivation. 
It will produce a full crop without replanting for a period of from ten to fifteen 
years. 

PROSPECTS OF THE ABACA INDUSTRY IN THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 

The future development of the abaca industry will depend chiefly on the posi- 
tion which this fiber continues to hold in the industrial world. There is every 
indication that the rapid growth of shipping, the more extensive use of binder 
twine, the successful application of manila rope as a transmission power, to- 
gether with other minor uses will create an increasing demand for abaca that 
will equal any increase in production. The superior qualities and intrinsic value 
of abaca are thoroughly well linown in all parts of the world. Its only danger- 
ous competitor at the present time is sisal, which is an inferior fiber. 

The opportunities for the extension of the industry are almost unlimited. 
Improved methods of cultivation will largely increase the .production on land 
already planted, while enormous areas now covered with forest are in every way 
suitable for abaca. The introduction of fiber-extracting machinery should result 
not only in a large increase in the quantity of fiber produced, but also In a 
decided improvement In quality. 

CONCLUSION. 

The abaca plantation of the past has been, in general, conducted in anything 
but a businesslike manner. Antiquated methods, careless management, and 
waste have been the rule rather than the exception. The planter of the future 
who, with carefully selected land, good management, and the intelligent use of 
modern methods and machinery, aims at the production of a superior fiber ait a 
minimum cost has every prospect of ultimate success. With no danger from 
insects or plant diseases, and but little from unfavorable climatic conditions, 
abaca Is eminently a safe crop. With the present prlecs and the practically 
assured future demand it is one of the most profitable branches of agriculture 
for the Philippine planter. 

FR03I THE VIEWPOINT OF THE FILIPINO PEOPLE. 

Hence, looking at the question purely from the viewpoint of aiding 
the Filipino people instead of exploiters who would rob them ox 
their land, enslave them to large corporations and otherwise prey 
upon them, it would seem that the following conditions and facts 
should receive the most careful consideration of this committee. 

First. The natural tendency of the islands, agriculturally, is to 
increase hemp production over and above all other crops. 
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Second. Hemp workers earn more money than those engaged in 
any other industry, while sugar laborers receive the poorest pay of 
any workers on the islands. 

Third. Hemp is produced solely on small plantations owned by 
natives, and the expansion of the industry tends to build up an indus- 
trious, self-respecting people, while establishing the modern tropical 
sugar industry in these islands would rob the people of their rightful 
domain and build up a system of absentee landlordism which has 
sooner or later wrecked every country wherever it has been engrafted. 

Fourth. In the production of hemp the small farmer grows the 
product and prepares it ready for the market, there being between 
him and his market no middleman or factory to which he must pay 
tribute, while with sugar the reverse condition obtains. 

Fifth. Except in the northern portion of Luaon, hemp grows all 
over the islands, both in the valleys and on the hillsides, and hence 
the natives need not be carted back and forth from one island to the 
other, which Secretary Taft says is necessary in the production of 
sugar. 

Sixth. At even prices Manila hemp has no competitor, while sugar 
is sugar throughout the world. 

Seventh. The world's production of su^ar is fully equal to the con- 
sumption, and an extra supply would glut the market, both in the 
United States and elsewhere, while the world would consume an extra 
hundred million dollars worth of Manila hemp, if it could but 
obtain it. ■ 

The Secretary of War says he thinks it wrong to erect a tariff wall 
betAveen this country and the Philippines, as though we were praying 
to have the tariff wall raised. 

Instead of striving to erect a tariff wall against them, that wall 
which has always stood against them in the past has already been 
reduced by 25 per cent, and instead of our trying to erect a new wall 
it is the Secretar}^ who is trying, to tear down an old and well- 
respected wall, which has been recognized by the Republican party 
ever since that party was organized. 

The Secretary of War says : 

It is ns illogicnl to erect a tariff waU between tbe Philippine Islands and this 
country as it would be to erect it between Ohio and Pennsylvania. 

In reply to this judicial statement of a noted jurist, we ^ould 
respectfully submit that if such be the case, the Supreme Court of the 
United States must be in error on one end of his statement and the 
Constitution of the United States on the other, and on these authori- 
ties we must rest that portion of our case. 

IN CONCLUSION. 

Since the present tariff bill became a law the peaceful development 
of no American industries except those of sugar and tobacco have 
been interfered with or interrupted. 

On the contrary, as concerns the home sugar industry and its 
development by maintaining an unlimited market, the annexation of 
Hawaii resulted in doubling the sugar crop of those islands, and it 
all comes into our ports free of duty. 

The annexation of Porto Rico has resulted in increasing her sugar 
output from 35,000 tons to 155,000 tons, all of which enters our 
markets free of duty. 
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Reciprocity with Cuba has resulted in increasing the sugar crop 
of that island from 850,000 tons to 1,200,000 tons, and it comes here at 
a reduction of 20 per cent. 

Our control of the Philippine Islands has resulted in doubling the 
sugar crop of those islands, and 25 per cent of it already finds a 
market here, where it gets in at a reduction of 25 per cent, making 
altogether 1,500,000 tons of sugar per annum, which either comes in 
free of duty or at a reduction of duty as a result of legislation which 
has been enacted since the present tariff law was enacted, and during 
which time not a line of that law as pertaining to any other American 
industry, except tobacco, has been changed by even the dotting of an 
" i " or the crossing of a " t." 

In all right, justice, and equity, we most earnestly protest against 
any further reduction of duty on cheaply produced oriental sugar. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

American Beet Sugar Association. 
By Truman G. Palmer, Secretary. 



BHef on behalf of Cigar Makers^ International Union of America^ 
hy G, TF. Pe7'Mns^ f resident, 

Washington, D. C., February i, 1905, 
To the honorable the Ways and Meatus Committee: 

In addition to the brief already in your hands in protest against 
any reduction on the import duty on cigars from the Philippine 
Islands we respectfully beg leave to submit the following, to which 
we earnestly solicit your attention : 

Secretary Taft in the testimony submitted to your honorable com- 
mittee said, in speaking of the iears of the cigar makers as to the 
effect of this proposed legislation : 

There may be some jusification for the apprehensiou of the cigar makers that 
this measure wiH injure them. I admit that a perfecto-shaped cigar, for which 
the cigar makers in this country receive $34 per thousand for making, is made in 
•the Philippine Islands for $6 per thousajid. 

This, according to Secretary Taft, shows a difference of $28 per 
thousand in the price of making. He also said this same made cigar 
was sold for $100 per thousand here, which a like cigar from the 
Philippine Islands can be laid down here at a price of $45 per 
thoasand. 

A Mr. Dieterman, representing a firm of Ma^iila manufacturers, 
said before your committer "A Philippine cigar maker would make 
150 perfecto (Spanish-made stjde) cigars per day." Let me say, as 
a practical cigar maker, having made this style of cigars, that it re- 
quires a very clever and extraordinarily fast Cuban, Spanish, or 
American cigar maker to make 150 cigars of this style and grade 
a day in this country. 

He also said : " Many cigar makers are now out of employment in 
the Philippines." 

M. F. Lowenstein, manager for Castle Brothers, Wolf & Sons, of 
New York, in a letter to Col. C. E. Edwards, Chief of the Bureau of 
Insular Affairs of the War Department, dated at New York, Decem- 
ber 30, 1904 (copy of which letter is herewith submitted), said that 
many manufacturers in the Philippine Islands are usually behind in 
their orders, owing to the scarcity of cigar makers. 
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Thus three facts are demonstrated beyond question: First, the 
great disparity of wages paid to the cigar makers in the United States 
and the cigar makers in the Philippines; second, the relative num- 
ber of cigars made by American and Filipino cigar makers; third, 
that there is now a scarcity of cigar makers in the Philippines to 
supply a market for Philippine cigars. 

And these statements are made, not by us or our friends who are 
opposed to the reduction in the tariff on cigars as proposed in the 
present bill under consideration, but by those who advocate its 



Tt is therefore submitted to vour earnest consideration that the con- 
tentions of the Cigar Makers' International tjnion to this provision 
of the bill are well founded, and it should not pass. 
Very respectfully, yours, 

G. W. Perkins, 
President Cigar Makers^ International Union of America. 



War Department, 
Bureau of Insular Affairs, 

Wa^^hin^ton^ Jamiary 5, 1905. 
My Dear Mr. Wood : I inclose to you, as of possible interest, a let- 
ter received from Mr. M. F. Lowenstein, manager Castle Brothers, 
Wolf & Sons, exporters and importers at Manila, on a subject w^hich 
was the topic of conversation at a recent date between us three. 
Very truly, yours, 

C. R. Edwards. 
Mr. jAMias Wood, 

Vice-President Cigar Makers^ Union^ 

Keystone Hotels Washington^ D. C. 



New York, Decemher 30^ 190^. . 
Ool. Clarence B. Edwards, 

Chief Bureau of Insular Affairs^ 

War Department^ Washington^ D. C. 

Sir: I note in the press that the Cigar Makers' Union of the 
United States, fearing the competition of Philippine cigars, is op- 
posed to any further reductions in the duties levied on same. To mj 
B[iind the importance of this industry of thp Philippine Islands is 
much exaggerated by most people in this country, and on this account 
it may not be amiss to mention some figures and facts pertaining to 
Philippine tobacco and cigars which should prove interesting not 
only to the cigar makers, but to the general public in this country. 

1 believe it may be safely stated that the bulk of the tobacco pro- 
duced in the Philippine Islands is consumed right there in the shape 
of cigars as well as cigarettes. The use of cigarettes, especially on 
the part of the natives, is enormous, and is certain to increase with 
the ^eater prosperity of the islands. It is not generally known that, 
outside of this home consumption, there is a growing market for Phil- 
ippine cigars in the Orient, Australasia, and Lidia, as well as in Eu- 
rope, and the following figures of exports during the fiscal year of 
1904 may prove interesting: 
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CJ. S. ouTPency. 

Hongkong $376» 164 

China 08, 759 

Japan 17, 569 

British Bast Indies 169,085 

Dutch Bast Indies 21,080 

French Bast Indies ^ 7,871 

Other Asia 7, 055 

Australasia 90, 328 

Africa 10,934 

United Kingdom 85, 113 

Germany _^ 15, 637 

France 25, 374 

Other Europe 26, 303 

Canada 13, 397 

Bermuda and Argentina 1,365 

Hawaii 150 

United States 1, 796 

Total 868, 869 

It will be seen from the above that the total exports of the Philip- 
pine cigars to the United States, including Hawau. amounted to only 
$1,945, whereas Canada bought to the extent oi $13,397, and the 
United Kingdom $85,113, or about forty-four times as much as the 
United States — ^to which the Philippine Islands must look for their 
development and prosperity. 

Owing to the great development which is now taking place in 
China, it is safe to predict that the exports to that country and Hong- 
kong as well are c^ain of a speedy increase. Although Philippine 
cigars get the benefit of a reduction of 25 per cent in this country, 
the reduced duty is practically prohibited, as Exhibit A will show. 

Thus a cigar which costs m Manila $30 United States currency 
per 1,000 would cost delivered New York, after deducting the 26 
per cent above referred to, $108.62. It does not require an extensive 
argument to prove that this makes business impossible. Does it 
seem fair to these islands to exclude their products after we have 
applied to them our navigation laws, the coastwise shipping law, the 
immigration law, and the Chinese exclusion act? 

I have heard it argued that if the American markets were opened 
to Philippine tobacco, the production there would be almost unlim- 
ited. This is a great mistake, as only two provinces in the islands 
(on the island of Luzon) ^ viz, Isabela and Cagayan, are capable of 
producing tobacco which is suitable for cigiirs. 

The possibilities in the way of starting new plantations are limited, 
owing to comparative scarcity of labor. Furthermore, tobacco suit- 
able for wrappers is anything but plentiful even at this time, and I 
know of at least one factory which is figuring on importing wrappers 
from Sumatra. Since American occupation wages of cigar makers 
have been increased, and about two years ago the factories had to 
contend with a strike which lasted several months. Some of the 
larger factories are unable to get all the cigar makers they could 
employ now, and on this account are usually behind with their orders. 

In conclusion I desire to point out that Philippine cigars are not 
of a flavor which is likely to appeal to the average American smoker. 
While Americans in the l?hilippines enjoy these cigars, they generally 
do not care for same on their return to this country. It is difficult 
to explain this fact, but it is probably due to the difference in climate. 
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The Philippine cigar seems more suitable for the Tropics, losing, 
as it does, a good deal of its flavor in the Temperate zones. The 
managing director of one of the largest cigar factories in Manila 
tells me that when on his way to Europe he smokes Manila cigars 
as far as Colombo, when he has to change to Habanas, as his own 
cigars cease to satisfy him. 

Outside of very cheap cigars, it is not believed that the United 
States will ever prove an extensive market for Philippine tobacco. 

The reduction in the tariff is wanted as a matter of justice, which 
always appeals to the American people, and because it will tend to 
cause American capital to be invested in this industry; this capital 
will find its returns in the increased business with the Orient and 
India rather than with the United States. 
Respectfully, 

M. F. LOWENSTEIN, 

Manager^ Castle Brothers^ Wolf <& Sons, 

Exporters and Importers, Manila, P, I. 



Statement filed by the chairman to go into the record for the infor- 
mation of the committee, 

I have had prepared from Willett & Gray's Weekly Market Report 
the price of sugar each week from the 1st oi January, 1903, to the 31st 
of December, 1904. The table shows that during nearly all of this 
time there has been a variance between the price of centrifugal sugar 
96 test, which is the Cuban import of sugar, in New York, compared 
with the prices of sugar in Hamburg, The prices in New York are 
generally lower, and there seems to have been as much variation in 
1903 in price as during 1904. Cuban reciprocity became effective on 
the 27th day of Deceinber, 1903. This table shows by comparison 
pretty conclusively that the Cuban people receive nearly if not all of 
the reduction of 20 per cent on the duties under reciprocity, and that 
it does not go to the trust. The following is the table prepared : 

[Prom Willett Sa Gray's Weekly Market Reports.] 

Prices of sugars {centrifugals, 96 ° test) for the years 190S and 1904, at Hamburg 

and New York. 



1903. 
January 

February 

March 

April 



New 
York. 



Cents. 
3.875 
3.875 
3.81 
3.69 
3.625 
3.69 
3.75 
3.75 
3.78 
3.75 
3.72 
3.625 
3.56 
3.50 
3.59 
3.69 
3.69 



Ham- 
burg. 



Cents. 
3.94 
3.97 
3.94 
3.92 I 
3.93 
3.94 I 

3.97 I 
4.01 
4.04 j 
4.04 
4.02 ' 
4.00 

3.98 ! 

4.00 I 
4.01 
4.02 I 

4.01 I 



May. 



1903. 



June . 



July- 



August. 



New 
York. 



Cents. 
3.69 
3.69 
8.69 
3.625 
3.59 
3.60 
3.59 
3.66 
3.66 
3.56 
3.69 
3.69 
3.66 
3.72 
3.72 
3.81 
3.875 



Ham- 
burg. 



Cents. 
4.01 
4.01 
4.01 
4.00 
4.00 
3.94 
3.91 
8.90 
3.88 
3.98 
3.94 
8.94 
8.94 
4.00 
4.00 
4.06 
4.06 
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Prices of sugars {centrifugals, 96° test) for the years 1903 and 1904, at Hamburg 
and New York — ContlntL^d. 





New ! 


Ham- 




•New 


Ham- 




York. , 

1 


burg. 




York. 


burg. 


19QB. 


Cents. 


Cents. 


1904. 


Cents. 


Cents, 


August 


3.875 , 

8.875 

3.875 


4.05 
4.03 
4.05 , 


May (without bounty ) 


3.73 
3.76 

3.88 


3.89 


SeDtember 


3.96 


%J'^^\^JM.M.A «#X/A •*«..• •-..*• —•«.-- 


3.99 




3.91 


4.03 ' 




3.95 


4.01 


October (without bounty ). 


3.91 


3.86 


June (without bounty) — 


3.95 


3.97 




3.85 


3.85 




3.875 


3.93 




3.875 


3.86 




3.84 


3.91 




3.875 


3.85 , 




3.94 


3.96 




3.875 


3.86 




3.94 


3.99 


November (without 






July ( without bounty) 


3.94 


4.04 


bounty) 


3.81 
3.81 


3.81 
3.79 




3.94 
3.94 


4.04 




4.06 




3.75 


3.79 




3.94 


4.06 




3.75 


8.76 


August (without bounty) . . 


4.06 


4.16 


December (without 








4.126 


4.22 


bounty) 


3.69 
3.625 


3.76 
3.76 




4.25 
4.25 


4.22 




4.24 




3.625 


3.76 


September (without 








3.56 


3.76 


bounty) 


4.31 


4.28 




3.47 


3.76 




4.31 


4.28 


1904. 








4.31 


4.26 


January (without bounty). 


3.47 
3.35 


8.76 
3.72 




4.26 
4.31 


4.88 
4.88 




3.31 


3.69 


October (without bounty) . 


4.29 


4.87 




8.31 


3.63 




4.25 


4.29 


February (without bounty) 


3.35 


3.68 




4.26 


4.35 




8.86 


8.64 




4.22 


4.36 




8.85 


3.68 


November (without 








3.38 


3.69 


bounty) 


4.41 


4.68 


March (without bounty) . . . 


3.44 


3.78 




4.41 


4.86 




3.44 


3.78 




4.625 


6.12 




8.50 


3.75 




4.76 


6.04 




3.60 


3.79 


December (without 








8.67 


3.80 


bounty) 


4.75 


4.96 


April (without bounty) 


8.67 


8.79 




4.76 


6.06 




3.61 


3.79 




4.875 


4.99 




8.54 


3.82 




4.875 


6.00 




3.70 


8.88 




4.876 


5.06 



Bounties on sugar was abolished on September 1, 1903, by the European 
<:*ountries adhering to the Brussels agreement. 

WiLLET & Gray. 
June 25, 1903. 

Some suggestions were made about the effect of reciprocity on our 
iixports to the island of Cuba. These statements were based on the 
first six months of the year, when our trade had not increased so 
rapidly over the six months of 1903; but during the past six months, 
lip to the 31st day of December, 1904, there has been a great change 
in this respect. The total exports to Cuba, according to the figures 
obtained from Cuban sources by the Bureau of Statistics, for the 
calendar year 1904 were $32,644,345; for the calendar year 1903 
they were*^ $23,504,417, a g^in of $9,139,928, equivalent to 38.9 per 
cent. During the same period we imported from Cuba in the cal- 
endar year 1904, $74,950,992, as against an importation of $57,228,291 
in 1903. This shows an increase of $18,000,000, or about 31 per cent, 
in our imports against 39 per cent of exports. 

Cuban reciprocity seems to have done better in the last six months. 
From the half-yearly periods we have no figures from Cuban sources. 
The following are our own statistics, and vary somewhat in the 
aggregate from those of Cuba : For the first six months of 1903, end- 
ing June 30, our exports of merchandise to Cuba were $10,851,467. 
During the corresponding period of 1904 the exports were $14,413,- 
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595, showing a gain of 32 per oent. During the last six months, end- 
ing December 31, 1903, the total exports to Cuba were $12,963,870, 
while durinc the last six months of 1904 the total exports were 
$18,287,346, showing a gain in our exports during the last six months, 
ending December 31, or $5,323,476, which is an increase of over 41 
per oent. It would seem that our merchants and manufacturers had 
learned to take advantage of the reciprocity treaty during the past 
six months, and that it would result in still greater benefit to the 
American trade. The original House bill made a much larger reduc- 
tion in the duty than was finally obtained in the reciprocity treaty, 
and would have given our merchants and manufacturers a much 
greater chance in Sie Cuban market. 

I append hereto a statement showing the trade of the United States 
with Cuba from 1890-1904 : 



Trade of the United States with Cvba, 1890-190J^, 





Imports 
from Cuba. 

$64, 688,710 
60,278, 6U 
78,a»,542 
70,581,626 
76,413,181 
61,718,888 
24,708,848 
16^466 
18,821,617 
29,668,221 
31,747,229 
46,668,796 
48,619,668 
67,228,291 
74,960,902 


Exports to 


1890 . ... 


118,829.493 


1891 .... 


14,464,469 


1892 ... 


22,244,878 


1898 


21,866,241 


1894 


17.186,88& 


1896 


9,486,064 


1896 . 


7.286,613 


1897 


9,808,615 


1898 


10,750,257 


1899 


24,861,261 


1900 


26 964 624 


1901 


27,007,024 


1902 


28061623 


1903 


28,504,417 


1904 


32,644,845 
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